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CHAPTER XV. 

THE oppressive autumn weather con- 
tinued for the next week and more, but the 
atmosphere in the house at Chelsea 
gradually cleared—at least, the electrical 
dis‘urbances which had, as a matter of 
fact, culminated in Julian’s departure for 
the club, subsided. As the days went on, 
Julian gradually recovered his spirits. 
His temper, which had given way so sud- 
denly and completely under the strain put 
upon it by the unprecedented thwarting to 
which he had been subjected, recovered 
its careless easiness. The injared expres- 
sion of moodiness disappeared wholly from 
his face, and his manner resumed its 
buoyancy. 

Nevertheless, the life of the present 
autumn was by no means the life of the 
past spring. Partly, of course, the dif- 
ferent framework was responsible ; life, 
especially at this particular moment, when 
winter society was as yet hardly formed, 
consisted by no means wholly of a social 
existence, It was, in fact, distinctly 
“slack” and heavy on these lines as 
compared with the high pressure of the 
season; and the introduction into the 
routine of life of a certain number of 
hours of regular work on Julian’s part 
—the first practical acknowledgement 
in the house in Qaeen Anne Street, that 
work had anything to do with life— 
could not fail to alter the tone to some 
extent. But there was a subtle change in 
Julian himself, which was hardly to be 


accounted for on such broad lines. He 
had recovered his normal mental tempera- 
ture, indeed, but the interval of disturb- 
ance seemed to have had some indefinable 
effect upon him, He had recovered him- 
self—but it was himself with a difference. 
It was almost impossible to narrow the 
difference into words. To say that he 
was colder to his mother, or stood 
deliberately aloof from her, would not be 
true. Bat there was a touch of indepen- 
dence about his whole personality which 
was new to it; a certain suggestion of a 
separate life and interest, such as must 
inevitably come to a man sooner or later, 
which seemed to tinge his intercourse 
with her — superficially the same as it 
remained — with something of careless- 
ness, and even a hint of unconscious 
patronage. 

If the change was felt by Mra. Romayne, 
she made no sign, or, at least, entered 
no protest. After the little explanation 
which had taken place in the railway 
carriage she had utterly ignored the cloud 
which his moodiness had created ; and she 
ignored its passing away. When Julian 
was at home she was always bright and 
pleasant ; always charmed to have him 
with her; always ready to let him go. 
Her little jokes at his expense in his new 
character of a worker were full of tact. 
Her playful allusions to her own solitary 
days were always light and gay. Never- 
| theless, the characteristics which the ten 
weeks of their absence from town had 
| brought to her face grew and intensified 
| during the ten days that followed their 
| return. Her eyes grew more restless, her 
mouth more sensitive, as though the 
strained, sharpened look of anxiety which. 
haunted her face during the hour which 
preceded Jalian’s return, and during the 
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whole evening, when, as happened several 
times in the course of that ten days, he 
dined out, went deep enough to leave 
lasting tokens of its presence. Her ques- 
tions as to his work, and the new friends, 
the new haunts, consequent upon it; 
seemed to come from her lips—far less 
self-confident in expression in these days— 
almost in spite of herself. They were 
always uttered with a playfulness which 
hardly masked a slight nervousness under- 
neath ; a nervousness which seemed to be 
a reminiscence of that first evening. 

She was sitting alone in her drawing- 
room one afternoon towards the end of the 
second week of their return; she had a 
book in her hand, and a tea-table before 
her. But she had neither poured herself 
out any tea, nor could she be said to be 
reading. very two or three minutes her 
attention seemed to wander; her eyes would 
stray vaguely about the room, and she 
would rise and move restlessly across it, to 
give some wholly unnecessary touch to a 
drapery or a glass of flowers. Once she 
had seated herself at her writing-table to 
begin a trivial note; but the impulse had 
failed to carry her through, and she had 
returned to her chair and her book. It was 
half-past four, and she was expecting Julian. 
He had dined out on three consecutive 
nights, and was doing so again to-night. 
And in reply to her laughing protest against 
“never seeing him,” he had promised 
carelessly to come home and have after- 
noon tea with her. 

The door-bell rang at last, and as the 
drawing-room door opened she lifted a 
smiling face with a gaily approving 
comment on his punctuality. 

“Good boy!” she began. Then she 
broke off and laughed lightly, though the 
brightness of her face suddenly ceased to 
be genuine. 

The figure on the threshold was that of 
Marston Loring. 

“Thank you,” he said; “I’m glad you 
think so!” 

** The observation was not intended for 
you, I’m sorry to tell you,” returned Mrs. 
Romayne, as she rose to receive him. 
“And I’m afraid even if I applied it to 
you, you would hardly condescend to accept 
it. How do you do? When did you 
come back? Sit down and let me give 
you some tea.” 

Loring sat down accordingly, with a 
mute witness in his manner of doing so to 
a certain amount of intimacy both with 
the room and its mistress; but that touch 





of admiring deference which had marked 
his demeanour during tho early stages of 
his acquaintance with Mrs, Romayne, was 
still present with him, and was rendered 
only the more effective by the familiarity 
with which it was now combined. 

“Thanks,” he said; “a cup of tea isa 
capital idea. But I don’t think it’s quite kind 
of you to say that I wouldn’t condescend 
to the epithet, ‘Good boy.’ I should like 
to have it applied to me of all things. It 
would be such a novelty, and so wholly 
undeserved !” 

He spoke in that tone of sardonic 
daring on which a great deal of his social 
reputation rested, and Mrs. Romayne 
answered with a laugh. 

“No doubt it would,” she said, with 
that very slight and unreal assumption of 
reproof with which such a woman invari- 
ably treats the tacit confessions of a man of 
Loring’s reputation. ‘ You only want the 
epithet, then, because you know you don’t 
deserve it.” 

She handed him the tea as she spoke 
with a shake of her head, and added: 

‘But tell me, now, when did you come 
back, and where have you been ?” 

“ve been to the Engadine,” he 
answered ; “why, I don’t know, unless 
that for six weeks, at least, of my life I 
might fully appreciate the charms of 
London. I don’t admire glaciers; snow 
mountains bore me; altitudes are always 
more or less wearisome, and society ‘au 
naturel’ is not to be tolerated. I reached 
town the day before yesterday.” 

Marston Loring was faultlessly dressed. 
It was impossible to associate his attire 
with anything but Piccadilly and the best 
clubs and the best drawing-rooms. His face, 
with its half-cynical, half-wearied expression, 
was, in its less individual characteristics, one 
of the typical faces of the society of the day. 
His voice and manner, well-bred, callous, 
and entirely unenthusiastic, were the voice 
and manner of that world where emotion 
is so entirely out of fashion that its 
existence as an ineradicable factor of healthy 
human nature is hardly acknowledged. 

His presence and his cynical, cold-blooded 
talk seemed to do Mrs. Romayne good. 
Her face and manner hardened slightly, as 
though her nerves were braced, and some- 
thing of the pinched, restless look of 
anxiety faded. 

“It’s very nice of you to come and see us 
so soon!” she exclaimed with genuine 
satisfaction. ‘Town has really been 
abominably empty these last ten days. I 
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suppose we came back rather too soon, but 
it seemed time that Julian should get to 
work. Really, I’ve hardly seen a soul.” 

“Tt is a deadly time of year,” assented 
Loring, with a quick look at her, “ but I’m 
grateful to it if it makes my presence 
7 welcome to you. Of course I called at 
I was rather afraid you might be 
still away.” 

“We came back ten days ago,” answered 
Mrs. Romayne, accepting and putting 
aside his little compliment with a mocking 
gesture as a form of words entirely con- 
ventional. ‘Julian has been quite lost 
without you. He is looking very well, I 
think, and is working amazingly.” 

The introduction of Julian’s name into 
the conversation had in neither case come 
from Julian’s friend; but this time it 
appeared to strike Loring as incumbent 

upon him to pursue the topic, 

} “The approving words with which you 
received me were intended for him, I 
suppose,” he said carelessly, ‘* You're 
expecting him ?” 

There was a moment’s pause while Mra, 
Romayne turned her head, as if involun- 
tarily, and listened intently; that haunted 
look coming suddenly back into her eyes. 
The moment passed, and she turned to 
Loring again with a quick, self-conscious 
glance, and an unreal laugh. 

“Tm expecting him; yes,” she said. 
“ T’m ridiculous enough to make that very 
obvious, I’m afraid! I’m so glad he won’t 
miss you. He doesn’t generally come in 
at this hour. This is a treat—for me!” 

She laughed affectedly, and Loring said 
with mock solemnity of interest : 

“ Indeed !” 

“T really had to be quite plaintive this 
morning,” she went on in the same tone, 
“on the subject of not seeing him for four 
days except at breakfast! He has made a 
good many new acquaintances already, it 
seems, and has to dine out a good deal.” 

*t Really ! ” commented Loring. His tone 
was quite unmoved, and Mrs, Romayne 
did not see the expression in his shrewd, 
shallow eyes, as she spoke—an expression 
of amused curiosity. “He dines at his 
club, I suppose ?” he enquired indifferently 
after a moment, 

“ Yos; or at the ‘ other fellows’’ club,” 
laughed his mother. ‘ Legal institutions, 
I suppose !” 

_ There was a brief silence ; one of those 
silences which come when one branch of a 
conversation is felt to be exhausted ; and 
then Loring finished his tea, put down his 





cup, and settled himself into a comfortable 
attitude, 

“I forget whether you were taken with 
the Ibsen craze last season, Mrs. Romayne ?” 
he said. ‘ We shall all have to tie wet 
towels round our heads—it won't be be- 
coming, I’m afraid—and give ourselves up 
to solitary meditation, I hear! He is 
to be the thing this winter they tell 
me.” 

“Tbsen ?” repeated Mrs. Romayne re- 
flectively ; obviously searching in her 
memory for some ideas to attach to the 
name, which she was as obviously conscious 
of having heard before. “Ibsen? Oh, 
yes,” with a sudden flash of inspiration, 
“oh, yes, of course; that ‘Dolls’ House’ 
man, that everybody talked of going to 
see just at the end of the season.” 

The first of those startling pictures of 
human nastiness which have since exercised 
criticism to so great an extent, and which 
may or may not be revelations, had taken a 
wonderful hold upon a certain section of 
“society,” and had become, as Mrs. 
Romayne’s words implied, almost the 
fashion in the preceding June. Society is 
always inclined to be literary and intel- 
lectual, or rather, to an assumption of 
those qualities, in the winter. It was with 
a sense of the absolute duty of priming 
herself beforehand that Mrs, Romayne con- 
tinued, with every appearance of the 
deepest interest : 

“Ah, no! Im sorry to say I was never 
able to spare an evening, Everybody told 
me all about it, though. It must have 
been awfully clever and interesting. But, 
you see, just at that time one has so much 
on hand. There was that dreadful bazaar, 
too. By-the-bye, have the Pomeroys come 
back yet do you know, Mr. Loring?” 

Mr. Loring believed that they had not, 
and after a little discussion of their pro- 
bable plans, Mrs, Romayne returned to the 
subject of Ibsen. 

“Are they going to bring out a new 
play of his, did you say?” she said care- 
lessly. 

“So I hear,” answered Loring. “An 
extraordinary piece of work, with a 
tremendous theory in it, of course. The 
idea is the influence of heredity.” 

Mrs, Romayne started slightly, A 
strange flash leapt up in her eyes, and 
as it died out, quenched as it seemed by 
iron resolution, it left a curious expression - 
on her face ; it was an expression in which 
a light scorn—the normal attitude of the 
shallow, fashionable woman towards deep 
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questions of any kind—seemed to be 
battling indomitably for a place against 
something which was hardly to be held at 
bay, by no means to be suppressed. 

“ Heredity !” she said ; and the ring of 
her voice matched the expression of her 
face, 

“Tt’s rather an interesting subject,” 
continued Loring indolently. Scientific 
questions in their social aspects were just 
becoming fashionable. ‘It’s wonderful 
how long we have stopped short at the 
inheritance of Roman noses, and violent 
tempers, and plain facts of that kind with- 
out getting to anything more subtle.” 

“Yes ; I suppose it is,” answered Mrs. 
Romayne. There was a hard restraint in 
her voice, which Loring took for pre- 
occupation and laid to the account of her 
expectation of Julisy. She was sitting 
| with her back to the light, and he could 
not see the expression of her face. 

“Tvs awfully consoling, don’t you know,” 
he went on in the same tone, “ to feel that 
one can Jay all one’s little failings to the 
account of some dead and gone ancestor, 
with a scientific mind. I don’t notice, 
by-the-bye, that even the greatest and 
most enthusiastic scientists show any 
tendency to refer their virtues and talents 
back. I presume they are always self- 
developed.” 

Mrs. Romayne laughed, as she was 
obviously intended to do; but her laugh 
was rather harsh. 

“Do you know, I think scientific men 
are a dreadful race!” she said. “They 
think that they know so much better 
than everybody else, and that what they 
know is so immensely important. As a 
rule, you know, it’s about something that 
they really can’t know anything about, 
and if they could, it would be a great 
deal better not to bother about it.” 

She spoke with a confident, conclusive 
superiority, which is only possible, perhaps, 
to that section of society to which know- 
ledge and brain-power are among the 
minor and entirely unimportant factors of 
life—except when the knowledge is know- 
ledge of the world, and the brain-power 
that which has adapted itself to the re- 
quirements of society. But the superiority 
in her tone rang strained and false. She 
seemed to be forcing the attitude on herself 
even more than on Loring; and there 
was a faint ring of defiance in her voice— 
utterly inconsistent and incompatible with 
the words she spoke—which seemed to ex- 
press and define a strange glitter which had 





gradually dawned in her eyes. The com- 
bination was curiously suggestive of that 
consuming fear which denies the very | 
existence of that by which it is created. 

Loring, however, was too fully occupied 
with a cynical appreciation of the humorous 
aspect of the wholesale condemnation of 
learning by crass ignorance to detect any- 
thing beneath the surface. An enigmatical 
smile touched his lips. 

“‘ There’s a great deal of penetration in 
what you say,” he said. ‘‘ Of course, there 
would be! But I think you're a little 
sweeping, perhaps, when you say that they 
don’t really know anything. Take heredity, 
for instance ; it’s an actual fact, capable of 
demonstration, that-———” 

But Loring’s eloquence was broken short 
off. At that moment the door opened, and 
Julian Romayne came into the room, 

Mrs. Romayne started to her feet at the 
sight of him with a strange, hardly articulate 
sound, which was almost a gasp of relief, 
though it passed unnoticed by either of the 
two men, as Julian advanced quickly to 
Loring. 

‘How are you, old man?” he said 
pleasantly. ‘Awfully glad to see you 
back agaip.” 

* This is the reward of merit, you see!” 
said Mrs, Romayne, as Loring replied, in 
the same tone. “You come home to 
tea with your mother, and you find a 
friend! Will you have some tea, sir?” 

Her face was still a little odd, and 
unusual-looking, especially about the eyes, 
and the touch which she laid upon Julian, 
as if to enforce hex words, was strangely 
clinging and nervous in its quick pressure. 

The talk drifted in all sorts of directions 
after that ; all more or less personal, either 
to the speakers or mutual acquaintances. 
As the moments passed, Loring’s eyes | 
were fixed once or twice, with momentary 
intentness, on the younger man, That 
new touch of independence about Julian 
did not belong only to his manner with 
his mother. It was just perceptible 
towards the friend whom he had hitherto 
admired with boyish enthusiasm. 

Loring rose to go at last, and as he did 
so he turned to Julian. 

“Tf it were not that I don’t like to 
propose your deserting Mrs, Romayne,” 
he said, ‘‘I should ask you if you wouldn't 
come and keep me company over a lonely 
dinner at the club, Julian? I suppose you 
don’t want to get rid of him, by any 
chance?” he continued, turning to Mrs. 
Romayne. 
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Mrs. Romayne and Julian laughed 
simultaneously ; Julian with a little touch 
of embarrassment, his mother somewhat 
artificially. 

‘I’m sure my mother has no objection 
to getting rid of me,” said Julian 
rather hastily; “but, unfortunately, I’m 
engaged,” 

“Engaged!” said Loring. ‘ Lucky 
fellow, to have engagements at this time 
of year!” 

His tone was a little satirical, and 
Julian, who was following him out of the 
room, flushed slightly. His colour was 
still considerably deeper than usual when 
he dashed upstairs after seeing Loring out, 
and put his head in at the drawing-room 
door. 

“Tm afraid I must be off directly, 
dear,” he said carelessly. “I was awfully 
sorry to get in so late, but Allardyce 
wanted me.” 

An hour later, Julian was dining at a 
restaurant, dining simply, and dining 
alone. Having finished his dinner, and 
smoked a cigarette, glancing once or 
twice at his watch as he did so, he took 
his hat and coat and strolled out. It was 
nearly a quarter past eight, and the only 
light war, of course, the light of the 
street-lamps and the gas in the shop 
windows. 

He passed along Piccadilly, not quickly, 
but with the deliberate intention of a 
man who has a definite destination, until 
he came to a certain side-street. Then he 
turned out of Piccadilly, and slackening 
his steps, sauntered slowly up on the right- 
hand pavement. He had walked to the 
end of the street, casting sundry glances 
back over his shoulder as he did so, and 
was turning once more, as though to 
saunter down the street again, when the 
figure of a woman entered at the Piccadilly 
end. As soon as he saw her, Julian threw 
away his cigar, and quickening his steps, 
went to meet her. 

The face she raised to his was the face 
of the girl on whose behalf he had inter- 
fered in Piccadilly ten days before, and 
her first words were uttered in the soft, 
musical voice that had thanked him then. 

‘Have you been waiting?” she said ; 
“Tm sorry,” 

The tone of the few words with which 
he answered, together with the expression 
with which he looked at her, showed as 
clearly as volumes of explanation could 
have done where and how the new Julian 
was being developed. 





“Oaly a minute or two,” he said, “A 
lonely fellow like me doesn’t mind waiting 
a few minutes for the chance of a talk, as 
I’ve told you before.” 

She looked up at him with simple, pity- 
ing eyes, and a certain wistfulness of 
expression, too. 

“Tt seems so sad!” she said softly. 
‘‘ But you'll make friends in London soon, 
I’m sure. Have you been working very 
hard to-day $” 

“Have you been working very hard, is the 
more important question?” he said, turn- 
ing his eyes away from those candid 
brown ones, with, to do him justice, a 
certain passing shame in his own. “I’m 
afraid there’s no need to ask that! You 
look awfully tired, Clemence !” 

She shook her head with a pretty, brisk 
movement of reassurance, 

“Oh, no!” she said, “it’s not been at 
alla hard day. It never seems hard, you 
know, when we don’t have to stay late, 
unless something goes wrong in the work- 
room; and I don’t think that happens 
very often.” 

There was a simple, genuine content in 
the tone and manner in which the words 
were spoken, which, taken in conjunction 
with the colourlessness of the face, the 
tired look about the eyes, and the poor, 
worn dress, told a wonderful little story 
of patience and serenity of spirit. 

All that Julian Romayne knew of 
Clemence Brymer—the brief and very 
simple outline of her life as she had told 
it to him—was comprised in a few by no 
means uncommon facts. She was a 
“hand” in one of the big millinery 
establishments, and had worked at the 
same place for the last two years. Before 
that time she had lived from her childhood 
first with a married brother, and then, 
when he died, with his widow and children. 
From a certain touch of reserve in her 
manner of speaking of those particular 
years, Julian had gathered that they had 
been hard ones. The marriage of the 
brother’s widow, and ber departure to 
Australia, had left her alone in London. 
Her parents, she told Julian, had come 
from Cambridgeshire; and one of her 
faint recollections of her father, who 
had died when she was only five years 
old, was of sitting on his knee in 
their little attic room in London, and 
being told by him about his country home. 
Her mother had died when she was a 
baby; and all her scanty recollections 
geemed to centre round the father, who, 
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as she said simply, had been, “a very 
good man.” 

The simple trust and confidence in her 
face as she raised it to Julian now was a 
curious contrast to the nervous, half- 
frightened uncertainty of her glance at 
him on that night in the spring when they 
had shared for those two or three minutes 
the shelter of the same portico. But, para- 
doxical as it seems at first, both expres- 
sions were the outcome, on different lines, 
of the same moral characteristic. Clemence, 
though there was that about her—as her 
face testified—which kept her, in all un- 
consciousness and innocence, strangely 
aloof and apart from her world, had not 
spent her life in London without learning 
to know its dangers. But the very purity 
which made the glances which she was 
forced to encounter in the streets at night 
a distress to her; which made the very 
proximity of an unknown “gentleman” 
an uneasiness to her; which made 
theoretical evil, in short, a terror to 
her; rendered her singularly incapable of 
recognising its existence on any but the 
baldest lines. Her confidence was quickly 
won because, though she was conscious of 
a world of evil about her, it was as a some- 
thing large, and black, and obvious that 
she regarded it. Brought into contact with 
herself, anything fair-seeming was touched 
by the whiteness of her own temperament; 
and, with such unconscious extraneous aid, 
the thinnest veil was enough to hide from 
her anything behind. Her confidence 
once won, might be destroyed, but could 
hardly be shaken. Something in Julian’s 
face and manner had won it for him, and 
the outline of his circumstances which he 
had given her had won him something else 
—her pity. 

Exactly by what motive he had been 
actuated in his statements to her, Julian 
would have found it rather hard to say ; 
as a matter of fact he never asked himself 
the question. Before the end of their first 
walk together he had presented himself to 
her as a student living entirely alone in 
London, having no female friends, or even 
acquaintances, and wearying often of the 
rough, masculine companionship of his 
fellows. On these grounds he had asked 
her when they parted at the end of a little 
poverty-stricken street near the farther 
end of the Brompton Road whether he 
might meet her now and again and walk 
home with her. She had hesitated for 
an instant, and then had assented, very 
simply. 





“You haven’t had to work late for four 
nights now,” she said, as they turned their 
backs upon Piccadilly and began to walk 
steadily in the opposite direction. “Shall 
you have to to-morrow night, do you 
think ?” 

She lifted her eyes to his face as she 
spoke, and as he looked down and met 
them it would have been clear to an on- 
looker what was the charm that those 
long evening walks possessed for Julian. 
In the girl’s clear eyes there was admira- 
tion and absolute reliance. In the look 
with which he answered them there was 
conscious superiority and protection. 

Just at the moment when he was sore 
and smarting with a sense of humiliation 
and futility; when in his newly-aroused 
angry discontent all intercourse with women 
of his own class had become a farce and 
an inanity to him; accident had thrown 
it into his power to create for himself, as 
it were, a world in which all that had 
suddenly revealed itself as lacking in his 
actual life should be lavished upon him. 
For his acquaintance of Piccadilly he had 
absolutely no surroundings, except such as 
he chose to give himself. The Julian 
Romayne of society, the nonentity, the 
“‘ figure-head,” as he had muttered angrily 
to himself, had no existence for her. It 
was Julian’s own private Julian, a per- 
sonality developed side by side with the 
sudden and violent readjustment of his 
conception of his relations with the world, 
who was looked up to, listencd to, 
respected, and deferred to during the 
hour’s walk which lay between that side- 
street out of Piccadilly and a certain little 
street at the end of the Brompton Road. 
A vague, undefined craving for pre-eminence 
and admiration had risen in him with his 
realisation of his dependence, snd the 
reflected nature of the light with which he 
shone in society. To a weak nature in 
which that craving has once stirred it 
matters little by what means it is met so 
that it is to some extent satisfied. 

The walk of to-night was a repetition 
of the walks that had preceded it; the 
talk a little more intimate and a little 
more personal in tone than any of its 
predecessors, as that of each of the latter 
in its turn had been. 

In the course of the day something had 
occurred to remind Clemence of her father 
and her father’s old home, and in intervals 
of Julian’s talk about himself, she told 
him a good deal about her thoughts of 
that little country place; of how there 
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had been Brymers there for generation 
and generation. 

‘You must have been Paritans once,” 
said Julian, laughing, as he often laughed, 
at some little grave turn of her speech as 
he looked into ‘the sweet, serious face. 
“You would have made an awfully jolly 
little Paritan, Clemence !” 

“T don’t know,” she said simply; “I 
was 80 little when father died. But he 
felt it dreadfully, I’ve heard, when he 
came to London; it nearly broke his 
heart.” 

“ Why did he do it, then?” said Julian 
lightly. 

“He thought he ought,” returned the 
girl. ‘* You see, there was nothing to do 
at Feldbourne—nothing but ploughing, 
and country things, you know. And 
father thought a man ought to do some- 
thing—that everything was meant to go 
on and get better, you know—and that 
every man ought to help, ought to work. 
So, of course, he was obliged to come, you 
see,” 

They had come to the end of the road 
now, where they always said good night, 
and as she spoke she was standing still, 
looking simply into his face. He looked 
at her for a moment with something in 
his eyes which seemed to be struggling 
vaguely into life side by side with the care- 
less mockery of his “ set.” 

“He was obliged to come, because he 
thought he ought,” he said. ‘Do you 
always do what you think you ought, 
Clemence ¢” 

“T try,” she said simply. 
tries, I suppose.” 

He laughed—the laugh that was so like 
his mother’s—but not quite so freely as 
usual, and held out his hand. 

“T don’t know about that,” he said. 
“Good night, Clemence.” 

“ Good night,” she said. 

He hesitated a moment, He never went 
to meet her without a firm and definite 
intention of sealing their parting with a 
kiss. But he had never done so yet, and 
he did not do it now. 

“Good night,” he said again, rather 
lamely ; and then they parted, she going 
quickly and quietly down the street, he 
passing out of it into the noise and bustle 
of the Brompton Road. 

Once there, he paused as though unde- 
cided. 

“It’s too early to go home,” he said to 


— “Tl go down to the club for a 
it. 


“Every one 





There were a good many men in the 
club-room when he entered it half an nour 
later, and Julian—quite another young man 
to the Julian who had walked to the 
Brompton Road—was discussing the latest 
society topic with much animation over a 
whiskey and seltzer, when Loring, to 
whom he had nodded at the other end of 
the room, strolled up to him, cigar in hand. 

“Dinner been a failure ?” he enquired. 

There was nothing particular about the 
words; and the tone in which they were 
uttered was singularly, almost significantly, 
devoid of expression. But there was a 
keen, satirical expression in his eyes as he 
fixed them on Julian, 

Julian started slightly at the words, and 
a curious flash of expression passed across 
his face. 

‘More or less,” he said with a care- 
less frankness that seemed just a trifle 
excessive, 

* Who was the man?” 

“T don’t think you know him,” said 
Julian, his carelessness bordering on 
defiance. f 

Loring smiled, His smile was never 
particularly pleasant, and at this moment 
it was unusually cynical, 

“T know a good many men, too,” he 
observed. 





SHADOWED. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


“PLEASE, sir,” said my landlady, Mrs. 
Morley, “the new Curate sent this, and 
wants to know when it would be con- 
venient for you to receive him ?” 

“This” was a visiting-card, and when 
I read thereupon, “ Rev, T, Sprague Simp- 
son,” I guessed that the new Curate, who 
had that day taken Mrs. Morley’s front 
rooms, was an old acquaintance. The man 
who kept on my staircase at Boniface in 
1881 had not called himself Sprague as 
well as Simpson, but since plain Smith, of 
King’s, is now J. Branson Smith, and 
Barker, of Corpus, has lately requested me 
to address my letters to H. Annesley 
Barker, it seemed likely enough that 
Simpson, of Boniface, had developed into 
T. Sprague Simpson, of—Mrs. Morley’s 
front parlour, and Durston Parish Church, 

“Oh! ask him to come in now,” I said. 
Simpson in 1881 had been rather a bore, 
frequently coming in without waiting to 
be asked, and staying until told in plain 
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language that if it wasn’t his bed-time it 
was mine; but in 1890 I hoped to find him 
different, 

Very different he was, too, in many re- 
spects. He looked older and more worn 
than a healthy man of two or three-and- 
thirty has any business to look, and his 
bearing, instead of being bumptiously self- 
ecn ident, was nervour. 

“How are you, Waller?” he said, as I 
advanced with outstretched hand to greet 
him. “I need hardly ask though; you 
have altered so little. I should have 
known you anywhere. And yet nine 
years is a long time, isn’t it ?” 

He spoke as if he found this life a veri- 
table pilgrimage of woe, and was surprised 
that any one could have endured thirty 
odd years of it without going grey and 
shaky—he was very grey himself where 
“he was not bald, and his hand trembled in 
mine. 

“Yes,” I said. “I suppose it’s a fair 
slice out of a man’s life, but I never looked 
at it in that way. I have been very com- 
fortable here, and until you sent in your 
card I did not realise how far behind the 
old days lay.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” he asked, 
“that you have been here ever since you 
took your degree ?” 

“Very nearly,” I replied. “I tried a 
residential mastership in a boarding-school 
for a bit, but the rules didn’t agree with 
me. I have been head-assistant in Durston 
Grammar School eight years.come Lady- 
Day, as the old women say. But, come, 
take a seat, old fellow, and tell me what 
you have been doing.” 

According to his not very clear account 
of his proceedings, Simpson’s time seemed 
to have been pretty well.taken up in going 
about from curacy to curacy, as he had 
served under no lees than six Vicars since 
his ordination. 

“ My health is so bad,” he said, “that I 
simply cannot stay long in one place. I gat 
morbid and melancholy, and—and gene- 
rally miserable. A change does me good 
for a time; but I wish I could settle down. 
No Bishop will give me a living if I 
wander about ; I know no private patrons, 
And I should like a living.” 

“Why, certainly,” I said; ‘of course 
you would. Why don’t you marry, man? 
They say a wife is a good anchor. But 
what's the matter with you? Indigestion, 
liver-complaint, or what ?” 

“Oh, nothing of that sort!” he replied 
with a sigh. ‘ My trouble is mental, and 





the mind affects the body, you know. 
You remember Silkin ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I remember him. But 
stop a bit. Won’t you have something to 
drink? Bottled beer or whiskey ?” 

The poor fellow was evidently in a very 
despondent frame of mind, and it was 
quite late enough in the evening to offer 
him something that might cheer him up a 
bit without fear of shocking him. 

“ No, thanks,” he said. ‘I have been 
an abstainer for some time.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” I replied. 
"Do you still smoke ?” 

“Yes, I smoke,” he said wearily ; and 
taking his pipe from his pocket he began 
to fill it with some of the blackest 
cavendish I ever saw. 

I consume a fair amount of moderately 
strong tobacco myself, but the reek of that 
stuff nearly choked me. I wondered if he 
had been accustomed to use it in the 
presence of his Vicars, and if so, whether 
the reasons he had given for moving about 
so much were quite correct. 

“ Silkin,” he continued as soon as his 
pipe was fairly alight, “is always on my 
mind, I cannot help blaming myself for 
_ happened, and it makes me miser- 
a e.” 

‘But you were not to blame, my dear 
fellow,” I urged, feeling sorry for him in 
spite of my conviction that he was going to 
be a greater bore than ever. ‘ You did all 
you could to help him. If those others 
have any consciences left I dare say———” 

“But they are all dead, Waller,” he 


‘interrupted. ‘*Didn’t you know? Snell 


fell off his bicycle, Boger was drowned while 
bathing, Stansfield died in hospital after an 
attack of delirium tremens, and Broadley 
—but you must have heard of Broadley’s 
end ?” , 

“Oh! yes,” I said. ‘Now you men- 
tion it I remember. He was murdered, 
wasn’t he 3” 

“ Well,” he replied as if doubtful, “ he 
was found strangled.” 

‘And they caught the man who did it, 
didn’t they?” I asked indifferently. I 
didn’t care two straws about any of these 
men—had only known them, in fact, by 
reputation, or rather by their want of it— 
and I began to wish Simpson would go 
or find something less gruesome to talk 
about. 

“They hung a man for it,” he replied 
gravely, ‘I fear he was innocent though. 
I wrote to the Home Secretary about it at 
the time, but he took no notice,” 
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“Did the real criminal confess to you or 
what?” I asked, now slightly interested. 

“Oh! no; nothing of that sort,” he ex- 
plained, speaking seriously but in a most 
matter-of-fact tone. “I just told him 
that Silkin had killed the other three, and 
that I believed he had strangled Broadley 


| too, Of course a thing like that would be 


difficult to prove ; but——” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, man,” I inter- 
rupted almost angrily. ‘ Silkin was dead 
and buried long before the first of that lot 
went to his account.” 

“T know,” he persisted, “ but I firmly 
believe that his spirit was permitted, or 


| perhaps I should say, compelled to mete out 


the earthly punishment of his tormentors. 
He was not altogether blameless himself, 
you know.” 

I thought that it would be an act of 


1 kindness to be firm with Simpson. 


* New, look here, Simpson,” I safd in the 
tone I keep for the admonition of erring 
boyhood, ‘this won’t do. That tobacco is 
evidently too strong for your nerves, You 
know what those men were as well as I do. 
Drunkards before they came of age, all of 
them, and Broadley as great a rip all 
round as you could pick up in any gutter 
in the empire. Unless they reformed they 
were likely enough to come to a bad and 
untimely end. Now, did they reform? 
Stanefield certainly did not according to 
your own story, and we will assume for the 
present that human hands settled Broadley. 
Do you know any details about the other 
two?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘Snell tried to ride 
his bicycle round the table after the annual 
supper of the club to which he belonged, 
and Boger was half-drunk when he tried 
to swim across the Thames at midnight.” 

“There you are!” I exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. “ Where is your theory now ? 


| Depend upon it, the spirits usually 


sold on licensed premises didn’t need any 
help from Silkin. Take my advice, old 
man, and use milder tobacco. A fancy 
like that is dangerous if you encourage it.” 


“You think so?” he asked. ‘ That it 
is only a fancy, I mean ?” 
“Of course it is,” I replied. ‘ That all 


of them should have perished so soon after 
their victim, and so miserably, is rather a 


| queer coincidence, but you can’t, as a man 


. ee sense, make anything more 
ry) _” 

The episode of Silkin was one of those 
things that will happen even in the best 
regulated colleges. He was a poor, half- 








witted creature, and, as experience had 
not then taught me how much book- 
learning some boys with addled brains can 
absorb, I used to wonder how he had 
managed to acquire enough classics and 
mathematics to make those responsible 
for him send him to Camford. Common 
sense he had none, and the four worthies 
Simpson named, who were known to the 
whole University as the ‘‘ Boniface Black- 
guards,” seized upon him as their natural 
prey. At first they contented themselves 
with making him half-drunk and fleecing 
him at cards, but after he was shorn bare, 
and no longer a source of profit, they 
resorted to his rooms for amusement pure 
and simple. What their ideas of amuse- 
ment were may be guessed, but at last 
things went so far that Silkin’s gyp, who 
had been as blind and deaf to everything 
as it is a college servant’s duty to be, 
recovered his perceptive faculties, found 
his tongue, and spoke to the Dean—of 
course, jast too late to save Silkin, The 
miserable little victim, who was, perhaps, 
viciously inclined to begin with, died of 
brain-fever. Two of his tormentors were 
sent down for good, and—the affair was 
hushed up. 

It was an ugly story, which, as a Boniface 
map, I did not care to talk about, and I 
was thankfal that Simpson, after that firat 
night, never recurred to it, though, as I 
feared, he became a terrible nuisance, 
dropping into my room continually jast 
when I wanted to begin my nightly dabble 
in literature. 

His sojourn at Durston for a time seemed 
to do him good. By the end of the firat 
month his conversation was quite cheery, 
and by the end of the second he looked 
years younger than he did when he came, 
Then there was a relapse, and three weeks 
later he looked so miserable again that one 
night when I was in his room—I had 
adopted the artifice of anticipating Simpson 
in the act of dropping in; it was much 
easier to say, ‘Good night, old man, 
sorry to go, but my work is waiting for 
me,” than to tell him that he really must 
turn out—I asked him what was the 
matter. 

“Well,” he said. “I was thinking about 
taking your advice and getting married, 
and I’m not quite easy in my mind about it.” 

“Can’t you settle which of the local 
beauties to honour?” I asked, 

“Oh, yes,” he replied promptly. “If I 
marry anybody it will be Miss Marwood, 
but——” 
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“Miss Marwood !” I exclaimed, without 
waiting to hear his proviso, ‘“ Why, man, 
she’s a cripple. She can’t think of marrying, 
surely, whatever your intentions may be.” 

“Ob, but she does,” he said, looking 
slightly ashamed of himself. “It isn’t 
definitely settled yet, at least it won’t be 
announced for some time, but I think I 
may say in confidence that wo are en- 
gaged. Of course, Waller, bodily, she is 
not an ideal bride, but spiritually and 
mentally——” ’ 

“Unfortunately,” I said coldly, * mar- 
riage is . bodily as well as a spiritual and 
mental union. I am afraid I can’t con- 
gratulate you, Simpson.” 

Iam not squeamish or sentimental, but 
the idea of marriage in connection with 
Miss Marwood was loathsome to me, She 
was fifty years old and as many inches 
high. She had a withered arm, a hump, a 
repulsively ugly face, and two thousand a 
year. The poor of the town called her the 
Good Goblin, and the name suited her. 
She was good, that is, charitable, in the 
extreme, but could be a spiteful little vixen 
when she was crossed, her mind, though it 
was not weak, being as crooked as her 
body. Marriage with such a woman 
seemed to me a desecration and a mockery, 
and I was disgusted with Simpson for 
thinking about it, 

As he was obstinate and would not be 
persuaded to give up his fair one, I saw 
less of him for some time after this, many 
of his evenings being now devoted to 
courtship. I did not enter his room for 
at least a month, and then one night he 
asked me to come and sit with him a bit. 
He looked so wretched that I refrained 
from carrying out my intention of improv- 
ing the occasion by chaffing him about his 
lady-love, and we conversed on indifferent 
subjects, until he surprised me by asking 
whether I would have a drop of whiskey. 

“T don’t mind if I do,” I replied. 
“But you haven’t broken the pledge 
surely 3” 

“Oh! there was no pledge,” he said, 
drawing the cork of a full bottle, serving out 
two moderately liberal drams, and putting 
the bottle away in his sideboard again. 
*T was simply an abstainer for the sake of 
example. My health has been worse than 
usual lately, and my doctor has ordered 
me to take a little stimulant.” 

“Didn’t he tell you to knock off that 
strong tobacco?” I asked, “I’m quite 
sure it doesn’t suit you.” 

No; he said the doctor had rather 





approved of the tobacco, Thought it 
might soothe his nerves or something of 
that sort, and certainly his nerves seemed 
to want soothing that night. He kept 
starting and turning round as if some one 
had tapped him on the shoulder, and 
sometimes, after looking fixedly at one 
spot for a while, he would, as it were, 
ward something off with his hand and 
avert his face. 

After I left him I pondered much over 
these symptoms, and when I went in the 
next night, as he had begged me to do, I 
found a clue. He brought that bottle out 

ain and it was nearly empty. 

“ That bottle must leak badly, old man,” 
I said abruptly. Knowing that Mrs. 
Morley was thoroughly honest, I felt pretty 
sure of my ground. 

He was so startled that he dropped the 
bottle and upset my glass, into which he 
had been pouring the last few drops, 

“No,” he said, blushing and stammer- 
ing, “it—it doesn’t leak. I really fear I 
have got into the habit lately of drinking 
rather more than the doctor would quite 
approve of. But my health is in a fearful 
state. Do you know I sometimes see 
Silkin?” 

‘Don’t talk such rubbish, man,” I said, 
“ Your health——” 

“Don’t be angry with me, Waller,” he 
pleaded, his eyes filling with tears. ‘It’s 
true; he’s looking at me now over your 
shoulder.” 

Instinctively I turned round, but could, 
of course, see nothing. 

“Oh! you can’t see him,” he whined 
before I could speak. ‘You didn’t help 
to kill him.” 

“Well, no more did you,” I said as 
soothingly as my rising contempt would 
let me. “But, I say, old man, don’t | 
you think you had better change your 
doctor ? ” 

“Ob, you don’t know everything, 
Waller,” he replied, now fairly blubber- 
ing and ignoring my hint altogether. “I 
had just as much to do with it as the } 
others, or more. I used to go in in the 
afternoons, when but for me he might 
have slept, to smoke, and drink, and play 
with him. We sported the oak and no 
one ever knew about it.” 

That this confession was true I had 
little doubt. Simpson and Silkin had 
been inseparable as freshmen, but when 
Silkin fell into the hands of the Black- 
guards, his friend had escaped, whether 
because he had enough sense to avoid 
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their snares or not enough money to be 
worth catching, I don’t know. It seemed 
that he had organised a little private 
robbery on his own account, 

T suppose you won,” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes. On paper that is,” he re- 
plied, adding with charming ingenuous- 
ness; “ Poor Silkin was taken before he 
could pay me what he owed, and I was 
advised that it would be useless to pre- 
sent my claim to his executors.” 

“Did you see Silkin when you came 
here first ?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “He has not ap- 
peared to me for months—nearly a year, in 
fact—but he came again soon after I began 
to think of marriage. I wonder if he 
grudged me the prospect of happiness ?” 

“Stop that, Simpson,” I said sternly. 
‘You know that you are marrying that poor 
littie deformity for her money, and have 
no right whatever to expect happiness. 
You mean Silkin reappeared when you 
took to the whiskey again?” 

a? ‘‘again” was a chance shot, but it 
told. 

“How did you know I had been a—a 
dipsomaniac before?” he asked. 

“Never mind,” I replied, thinking that 
my influence over him might be increased 
by his ignorance of my want of actual 
knowledge of his past career. “I do 
know, and that’s enough. Now, if you 
want me to help you cease to be a dipso- 
maniac, as you call it, you must obey my 
orders. Have you any whiekey left, or 
any of that vile tobacco ?” 

Sullenly he produced another unopened 
bottle from his cupboard, and about a 
quarter of a pound of his knock-me-down 
smoking mixture. I carried them off into 
my room, locked them up and brought 
him in exchange some of my own tobacco 
and two bottles of beer. I had formed a 
theory on the cure of what it pleases the 
present generation to term dipsomania, 
and I thought Simpson would be a capital 
subject to experiment upon. 

** Now,” I said. ‘You have had more 
than is good for you already, but I'll let 
you down gently to begin with. We'll 
drink a bottle of beer apiece, and then 
you'll go to bed. This tobacco is quite 
strong enough even for a parson. If you 
do as I tell you, you will be cured of 
Silkin-seeing inside of a week.” 

He was very submissive, and went to 
bed quietly enough when he had finished 
his allowance, but I had forgotten that he 
was almost more likely to keep spirits in 





his bedroom than in his sideboard. Brandy 
was the liquor he had chosen to help him- 
self and Silkin through the silent watches 
of the night, and about six in the morning 
I was roused by his piteous appeals to 
Silkin to let him go to sleep. 

‘Waller,’ he said, when I went into 
his room, “please ask him to go. I 
never kept him up all night and woke him 
with a cigar-end when he fell asleep in his 
chair. It was the others who did that— 
Broadley, you know, Silkin, and you 
strangled him long ago. You know you 
always asked me to come in in the after- 
noon because you saw things when you 
were alone. I never got that money you 
owed me, either. Two thousand pounds 
it was, too. Oh! keep him off, Waller, 
keep him off. He’s going to kill me like 
he killed Broadley.” 

Then the miserable wretch fell down 
insensible. I felt that the case was too 
strong for my theory, and sent Mrs. 
Morley off for a doctor. 

“Just d, t., of course,” said Purvis 
calmly, when he had had a look at his 
patient. “Has he tried to kill himself 
yet?” 

“No,” I said. ‘He seemed to think a 
spook called Silkin would save him the 
trouble.” 

“Ah!” said Porvis, ‘“ When he comes 
to he'll want to go for that spook, and 
when he finds he can’t catch it he may try 
to put himself out of his misery. I often 
wonder why we don’t let this sort finish 
themselves off.” , 

Purvis, like most doctors, was not so 
hard as his speech. He sent in a man 
with the mien of a respectable prize-fighter 
and muscles to match, who, with Mrs, 
Morley’s help, prevented Simpson from 
hurting himself while I was at school. By 
the time I returned the worst was over, 
and before long the patient was lying at 
our mercy as weak as a cat and as penitent 
as you please. 

We treated him, as gentlemen of his 
kidney usually are treated, far more 
tenderly than he deserved, both as to his 
person and reputation, but I had resolved 
to demand the breach of his engagement 
to Miss Marwood as the price of my 
silence about the true cause of his illness. 

Somewhat to my surprise he said he 
was perfectly willing to jilt the lady, as 
soon as ever I hinted that it would be 
better in the long run for both of them if 
he did so. 


“ Yes,” he said. “I see now, Waller, 
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that that marriage would have been a sin. 
Silkin has taught me that.” 

‘Look here, Simpson,” I said. ‘If you 
are going to begin again about Silkin, 
I shall send for Parvis and his prize- 
fighter.” 

‘No, no. Don’t be afraid,” he said, 
smiling feebly and catching hold of my 
hand. “I know all that the drink did, of 
course, and I know, too, all that you have 
done for me, old man; but believe me, as 
surely as I sit here a man lately rescued 
by you and Purvis from a horrible deatb, 
Silkin appeared to me before I ever took 
a drop too much; he came to warn me 
against my intended sin, Waller.” 

* Bat tell me,” I asked, thinking that 
Simpson’s idea of “quantum suff” might 
differ from mine, “did you ever see him 
. while you were strictly teetotal?” 

“No,” he admitted, “I never saw him, 
but I was often aware of his presence. He 
used to come behind me and sigh. Bat I 
saw him plainly many times, well—long 
before I ever took brandy up to my bed- 
room.” 

I suppose poor Simpson imagined that 
so long as he confined his potations to the 
ground-floor he had never exceeded the 
bounds of strict moderation, but he was 
still too weak to contradict, so I let him 
alone for the time. 

Afterwards I got the complete theory of 
Silkin out of him, bit by bit, and a very 
pretty theory it was when pieced together. 
He imagined that Silkin’s spirit, which 
had been the avenger of Silkin’s body on 
the others, punished him, Simpson, who 
had helped Silkin on the downward path 
out of pure friendship, and meaning no 
harm, by constantly shadowing him. If 
Simpson did that which was right, Silkin 
remained invisible; if he erred, or thought 
about erring, Silkia allowed himself to be 
seen, and Simpson firmly maintained that 
if he paid no heed to that warning vision 
Silkin would make himself felt, too, 

I should have put more faith in this 
theory myself had not Simpson also con- 
fessed that, on three previous occasions, 
when his remorse for his conduct towards 
Silkin had been more acute than usual, he 
had taken to drink to drown it, and that 
Silkin had consequently appeared to warn 
him against the drink. 

Simpson is still at Durston, but as I 
have persuaded him to substitute honey- 
dew for black cavendish, he has not yet 
had another fit of acute remorse. He 
takes more exercise, too, and is rapidly 





becoming quite a cheerful companion. In 
the interests of science I should like to 
put his cherished theory to a really 
practical test by inciting him to commit 
some non-alcoholic indiscretion, such as 
forgery, just to see whether his friend 
would put in an appearance; but for 
Simpson’s own sake I suppose I must go 
on doing my best to keep the shadow of 
Silkin’s fate as far in the background as 
possible. 





MUNICIPAL AND OTHER 
LODGINGS. 


“THERE'S a good time coming for the 
dossers,” says a stout, good-humoured 
woman from a shop in Drury Lane, as she 
watches a carriage or two and a few han- 
soms which have turnedshort round and into 
a narrow side-street. If such a good time 
is on its way for the poor “ dosser,” the 
homeless wayfarer of the London streets, 
it is not coming too soon, nor in too 
abundant measure, Yet there is some- 
thing pleasantly substantial and reassuring 
in the sight of the plain, substantial, 
yellowish-red brick building that stands 
in Parker Street, Drury Lane. The building 
is not indeed, as an architectural work, in 
any way remarkable, but it is well adapted 
for its purpose ; ornamental details would 
perhaps be thrown away on a ‘common 
lod ging-house.” 

In lodging-houses in general, Drury 
Lane is by no means deficient. They lie 
thickly together in every court and alley and 
dirty side-street. Ifa new era is coming for 
the dismal, smeary neighbourhood, of 
which the very bricks look demoralised, it 
has evidently not yet arrived. Draggled 
women, with dirty shawls tied about their 
heads ; frizzy-haired girls with babies slung 
somewhere about them, parade up and 
down; red-eyed old crones lurk about street 
corners or lurch in and out of liquor bars ; 
loafing fellows, grimy and unkempt, 
saunter listlessly up and down. Here a 
gap, covered with the grimy bricks and 
decayed rafters of tenements which have 
been destroyed as unsanitary, or which have 
tumbled down of themselves, shows & 
placard that testifies that we have now a 
government in London, for it refers ardent 
speculators in building sites to the ‘“ Lon- 
don County Counci).” 

It is the same kind power which has 
bestowed upon the dossers the building 
we have come to see. The approach is 
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by an avenue of lodging-houses, through 
the open doors of which you may see 
avenues of beds, forty or fifty in a room, 
with narrow spaces between, just broad 
enough to allow the poor creatures to 
crawl into bed without scrambling over 
each other, Some of these are devoted to 
single women, at fourpence a night, and 
lolling out of the windows are some of the 
single women in question, who are watch- 
ing the small bustle about the County 
Council lodging-house with amusement. 
“The toffs has got a tea-party,” is the 
current announcement, and Drury Lane 
laughs hoarsely at the notion. Here, indeed, 
are the new gabled buildings of the muni- 
cipal lodging-house, which, as a notice- 
board informs us, will shortly be open to 
the public, of the male sex that is, on pay- 
ment of fivepence a night. Here is a 
spacious tiled entrance, a wicket in steel 
and polished wood, with a bureau fitted 
with all modern appliances. Beyond is a 
fine room, an open hall with iron columns, 
at the end of which in a grand fireplace 
blezes a noble fire. Over the fireplace is 
a fine fresco painting, in which the various 
processesand scenesoflabourarerepresented 
—the field, the forge, the loom, the carpenter 
at work with his saw, the mason with his 
trowel. Bookcases fill the end of the 
room, which it is expected will soon be 
filled with gifts; engravings adorn the 
walls, presented by various friends of the 
movement. No hall of ancient baronial 
castle or of hospitable monastery, where the 
poor wayfarer might once have found food 
and shelter, was probably equal in comfort 
and warmth to this recreation-room of 
the Council doss-house. 

At the other end of the corridor is the 
dining-hall, a room of equal size, furnished 
with plain deal tables and benches, and 
with a bar where ordinary articles of food 
can be obtained, cooked or uncooked, 
behind which are kitchens where the 
inmates can cook for themselves, if so 
inclined. Adjoining, a room full of ranges 
of lockers, each with its own key, gives the 
security of a safe for the lodger’s belong- 
ings—if he possess any—in the way of 
plate, crockery, and household stores, At 
the back is a splendid laundry with wash- 
ing machinery driven by a gas engine, and 
adjoining is plenty of accommodation for 
the private washers, where a man can 
wash his own shirt and have it dried for 
him while he waits, which for a man with 
only one shirt is a decided boon. For a 
splendid hot closet dries up everything in 





no time. The lavatories, too, with hot and 
cold water; the baths, the foot-troughs for 
weary pedestrians, where they can sit on 
benches with their feet in a tepid stream ; 
all these, and the other sanitary arrange- 
ments, seem to be as perfect as they are 
made even in this advanced age. 

Broad staircases lead to the sleeping 
sections, of which there are three, each con- 
sisting of a kind of lofty hall open to the 
roof, round which are ranged three rows of 
cells, or cubicles, one above the other, the 
two upper rows reached from light iron 
galleries. Each of these little chambers, 
like so many state cabins in a passenger 
ship, but more commodious, contains a 
neat bed with mattress, blanket, sheets 
and coverlet, with a share of a window 
that looks out upon the roofs and chimneys 
of old Drury Lane, or upon the neat 
quadrangle of the building itself. Each 
little bedroom is seven feet long, four feet 
broad, ‘and eight feet high, and, except 
for some phenomenal giant, or some rival 
of Daniel Lambert in the way of rotundity, 
these dimensions are ample enough. Each 
cell is isolated from its neighbour by a 
partition reaching to its top, while over 
the door all is open to the central hall, 
thus furnishing ventilation and sufficient 
light. For the hall is well lighted with a 
central circle of gas, while electric glow 
lamps illuminate every nook and corner. 
Each block contains over a hundred beds, 
and the whole building will take in some 
three hundred and twenty lodgers. 

The experiment thus launched is worth 
trying, and if it succeeds no doubt the 
Council will do justice to the other sex by 
providing an equally well-arranged lodging- 
house for women only. But the chief 
justification of the plan is the hope of 
raising the general scale of comfort, cleanli- 
ness, and decency of living among the large 
floating population, upwards of thirty 
thousand in number, denizens of common 
lodgings, in every degree of wretchedness, 
who live day by day on the verge of utter 
destitution, the street, the casual ward, or 
the plunge into the river which fs to end 
the misery of their lives. But to do much 
good the municipality must go deeper 
down than they have done. [f all these 
almost luxurious appliances can be given 
for fivepence a night, surely decent comfort 
and cleanliness might be given for three- 
pence. And the class most cruelly in need 
of a helping hand to raise them out of the 
slough of despond is that. of married 
couples with families, those who have lost 
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their small stock of household furniture, 
or who never possessed any. For such, 
doubtless, the last step downwards is 
the mixed lodging-house for both sexes, 
generally the lowest and least reputable of 
all, and till the municipality has attacked 
this part of the problem it is still a good 
way from its solution. 

Yet the new lodging-house is in its way 
a beneficent fact. It has started on its 
career, its cheerful lights diffuse a glow 
about the desolate slums of Drury Lane, 
and it forms a centre of civilisation and 
comfort for the surrounding courts and 
alleys. Some youths who came clattering 
down the steps of the lodgings on the 
opening night pronounced the place “ real 
prime,” and a sturdy old Irishman, who 
came out to find a little drop of the 
 cratur,” declared that it was a “‘ beautiful 
fine place altogether, an’ no mistake.” 

From Drury Lane let us make our 
way across country——the country being 
in this case the town—to the scene of 
another interesting experiment in the 
way of lodgings for single gentlemen. 
Let us go to Vauxhall, once the gay and 
festive, with its thousands of additional 
lamps, now the hard-working, rather coaly 
and grimy, industrial quarter of South 
London. The theatres are not out yet, 
and their exteriors are as quist as the 
outside of a church in service time, and 
the streets are in a slack tide of traffic, yet 
bustling enough for any place but London. 
There is waiting for us under the shadow 
of one of the watchful lions of Trafalgar 
Square the humble but usefal omnibus 
that takes you across Westminster Bridge 
for a halfpenny. 

It isa grand ha’porth, too, on this clear, 
silent night through the gloomy majesty 
of Whitehall and past the great offices of 
State with their dark, sombre fronts, 
where a few lighted windows show 
here and there; some Minister, perhaps, 
is there at work preparing to meet 
his critics on the Opposition benches. 
All is in darkness, too, about the Palace 
of Westminster except for a few lights in 
the Speaker’s house—as if, like the engineer 
of a factory, somebody had to get the 
steam up before the regular hands came 
in—and then we see the towers and pin- 
nacles of the great building dimly out- 
lined against the glow of lighted streets 
and shops and railway stations. 

Once over Westminster Bridge one 
ought to find a tramcar; and, indeed, 
there are many, but none going in our 





direction, and so with a plunge into the 
defiles that seem to lead the right way, we 
come out unexpectedly upon the river again, 
with the square towers of Lambeth Palace 
darkly outlined against the sky. But there 
is Vauxhall in the distance, at the end of a 
long vista of river and embankment, while 
its bridge, festooned with lights and re- 
flected in the placid tide, appears a thing of 
joy and beauty rather than the miserable 
object it is by daylight. 

Nor is Vauxhall itself disappointing, In 
the glamour of the night, the charm of its 
ancient state reappears. You see the 
myriad lamps, the rotunda, the beauties in 
hooped petticoats, the maccaronis with 
swords and toupees; and here is a house 
of a charming old-fashioned style, which 
must have stood in the very centre of the 
gardens, seeing all the fun that was going 
for a century or more. Close to the railway 
station, and somewhere within the former 
precincts of Vauxhall Gardens, stands 
Rowton House. 

It is an imposing building of handsome 
frontage, with wide open portals that send 
a cheerful glow into the sombre street. 
There is constant coming and going of 
people who seem to know the ways of the 
place, and the turnstiles click merrily as 
they pass in and out. Follow this sturdy 
mechanic with his bundle of tools, plank 
down your sixpences. “ Why, it’s a penny 
more than the County Council.” “ Yes, 
but we give you a better room,” says the 
smart young clerk with professional pride. 
He has more than four hundred beds 
numbered in that big book of his, and he 
is now in his third hundred. The place 
has been open a month, and they are doing 
good business ; but there isroom for more. 
‘Come again and recommend it to your 
friends if you like it,” cries the enthusiastic 
clerk, 

Well, here is a broad, well-lighted 
corridor, lined with glazed tiles, and 
following the burly mechanic we come to 
a kind of anteroom with glazed sides, 
which our friend enters and deposits him- 
self and his bundle on a bench, while he 
nods to a friend who cannot effectively 
reply to the greeting, as his mouth is 
covered with lather and his chin is in the 
hands of the barber. In fact, this is the 
barber's shop, and our friend, having 
finished his week’s work, means to have a 
clean shave, a brush up, and a polish on 
his boots before he goes any further. 
Beyond there is a capital lavatory with 
every convenience, and then you turn into 
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the dining-room, with clean white tables 
and benches. There are two dining-rooms, 
in fact, one leading out of the other, both 
good rooms, well warmed and ventilated. 
Here is a buffet, where any kind of 
provisions can be had at little beyond cost 
price, or the lodger can have his own 
“grub” cooked for a trifling charge, or 
cook it himself for nothing. Two or three 
parties are at work with loaves and butter 
of their own providing, and with tea 
dispensed from the bar at a halfpenny a 
cup. At an adjojuing table a clerical- 
looking person is sipping his tea with a 
book to bear him company, while a grizzled 
railwayman is enjoying his toast and 
bloaters. 
_ At the other end of the corridor is the 
sitting-room, as pleasant and cosy a room 
as can be imagined, with a chequered 
dado of glazed tiles and walls of a soft, 
warm tint, hung with good engravings. 
Around each of the two blazing fires is 
gathered a sociable circle, and talk is going 
on about this and that; one compares the 
tramcars of New Orleans to those of 
London, not to the advantage of the latter, 
while another expounds the characteristics 
of the American woman as compared with 
her Irish sisters. Everywhere rise the soft 
fumes of tobacco—for every one is smoking, 
and if not talking, reading the papers, or, 
as two or three groups of young men are 
doing, playing dominoes with much 
interest ; and yet not every one, for two or 
three tired pilgrims have fallen asleep. 
All sorts and conditions of men are 
here represented. Perhaps the majority 
ara workmen, but there are some quiet- 
looking elderly gentlemen who look as if 
they might have money in the funds, and 
all are well clad and respectable looking. 
When bed-time comes we have only to 
present ourselves at the wicket leading to 
the upper floors to be shown a cheerful 
little cabin a degree larger than the 
County Council cell, with a comfortable 
bed and well-aired sheets, Only this time, 
as we happen to have return tickets on 
our suburban line, we will forfeit the 
number of our mess corresponding to room 
number three hundred and forty-two, and 
make tracks for home. But it is with 
regret, for the whole place is so neat and 
comfortable and warm, and free from any 
smells except the odour of tobacco, that one 
might feel thoroughly at home there, Only 
they don’t allow smoking in the bedrooms, 
but everywhere else it is Liberty Hall. 

‘ is impossible, indeed, to speak too 





warmly of Rowton House, which is the 
newest and most perfect thing of its kind, 
and which seems to combine the advantages 
of a hotel, a club, and a pleasant home, 
and all at the charge of sixpence a night. 
Yet that is three and sixpence a week, and 
there is no reduction for a term, for the 
place is not so much intended for the very 
poor, as for a comfortable home for the 
man without ties, labourer, artisan, clerk, 
in fact for anybody who needs it. It is 
curious to remark the various classes who 
have found out its advantages, and mean 
to make use of it. A good coat and hat 
calls no more attention to the wearer than 
if he wears such as are threadbare or shock- 
ing bad. For a young man who has his 
way to make, or an elder one who has 
passed through it all, and come to the 
lonely part of the road, there is comfort 
and a clean little bedroom at Rowton 
House. 

The only people who have a right to 
complain of the beneficent scheme of Lord 
Rowton are the marriageable young 
women of Vauxhall and elsewhere. If 
these young fellows find themselves s0 
comfortable with all their wants provided 
for, will they be likely to take to them- 
selves wives, and will they be likely to 
look out for their future sweethearts while 
immersed in the selfish comforts of their 
bachelor club? Bat such a danger is 
remote enough. As it is the young artisan 
generally marries too young and without 
having saved sufficient to ensure decent 
comfort in the new household, and it will 
be better for him and his future wife if he 
has a higher standard of comfort before 
him, and opportunity to put by the 
necessary savings. 

And now as the lodgers are flocking in, | 
some from the theatres, some from the 
music-halls, some from a stroll over the 
bridges, and the turnstiles are clicking 
merrily, and the cheerful clerk is booking 
more beds and filling up his big ledger, we | 
will pass out into old Vauxhall and make 
for one of those shrieking trains which are 
rumbling overhead among the chimney- } 
pots, and seek the scene of our own 
particular doss, 





SILENCE, 

Some one has figured the Deity 
sitting, or rather existing, in the centre } 
of the universe, with the silent going and 
coming of the spheres round about Him. 
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The fancy does not content, by any means. 
It seems to us to lack practicality—a most 
grave defect. Yet there is something 
impressive for a moment or two in the 
picture, 

Even so, some one else has said, do 
our great men go through their mortal 
pilgrimage. They feel little affinity with 
the ruck of us. Having tried us and 
found us wanting in congenial qualities, 
they wind the cocoon of their own genius 
about their perscns and live out their 
days in a web of thought and little else. 
The nojse and babble of the streets and 
market-places does not concern them, Soon 
they habituate themselves to listening to 
it without feeling that it concerns them. 
Compared to the silence of infinity which 
is within them, it is but the ticking of a 
watch against the roar of a tempestuous 
} sea on @ shingly shore. 

This too, however, is, of course, mainly 
a conceit and would-be compliment. For 
others tell us that there are no great men, 
but only notable deeds and expressions, 
the work of ordinary men in extraordinary 
moments, It is circumstance and oppor- 
tunity that suddenly inflate a man and 
compel him to go beyond his common 
ambition. When the time has passed no 
one is more struck than he himself with 
the results for which praise is tendered to 
him. 

On these grounds, of course, moreover, 
the notion of a human being existing in a 
state of sublime silence is not to be 
fostered. No man is sufficient unto him- 
self in this way. He may pretend to be, 
and there will not be wanting many to 
hold up their hands and cry, “ Behold this 
estimable philosopher!” Bat his wife 
or his servants know better. These catch 
the sigh or the groan or the rushing inter- 
jection which all at once disinherits the 
philosopher of his greatness. There is a 
vast deal more pride than magnanimity at 
the root of his assumption. 

The worst of it is that, like other 
habits, this of reticence, amounting almost 
to silence, grows strong in proportion as it 
is favoured. The tongue soon gets to 
shirk the task nature seems to have set it, 
or at least confines itself to its table duties, 
Words come haltingly, with a diffidence 
which does not eommend them to the world 
at large; and anon their egress is even 
painful, By then the disease—for so it 
seems—has got firmly rooted, and little 
short of a miracle or a sudden revolution 
in the man’s life can eradicate it, He 





must be content to go down to fame 
among his friends and acquaintance as a 
person who said little but thought much. 

Yet what, as George Eliot pertinently 
asked, is the use of having fine or profound 
thoughts if they remain unattered, come 
into being only to be stifled by cruel 
neglect? Surely the man conscious of 
unusual mental endowment, who sits with 
closed mouth in the company of his fellow- 
creatures, is guilty of an offence against 
himself, his Maker, and the rest of us, 
He differs not much from the millionaire 
who refuses to give aught to a deserving 
beggar or a charitable institution. One 
can guess at the plea with which he 
excuses himself, ‘I am not used to public 
or even private speaking; it discomposes 
me, for I am of a nervous temperament.” 
Bat it will not do. He has the defect of 
his qualities like other people, and it is no 
more permissible for him to put them 
forward as valid reasons why he should 
not exert himself, than for the casual 
ward tramp to decline to pick his 
heap of oakum because he does not like 
the job. Why should the course of his life 
be clear of obstacles when we others have 
fences and ditches enough? If he will 
bring his rare intellect to bear upon the 
matter he can hardly fail to perceive that 
relatively the task nature exacts of him is 
an easy one, 

Perhaps, as a rule, we may accept 
Sydney Smith’s words about the English- 
man abroad as fairly lucid about the 
average silent man. ‘The dear fellow says 
80 little, according to the Dean, because he 
has so little to say. It is not his will, but 
his mind, that is at fault. This may seem 
severe upon the reticent man of intellect. 
Bat it ought to be salutary severity. Let 
him bestir himself, and we warrant he will 
be the first eventually to acknowledge his 
obligations to the critic who stimulated 
him into a manly use of this dormant 
ability. There are few pleasures in life 
comparable to the glow that ensues upon 
a realisation that we have talents hitherto 
undreamt of. 

“Dante,” we are told, “was very bad 
company, and was never invited to dinner.” 
This is extremely sad; but, as we all 
know, great Dante shares the reproach 
with many other celebrities, some almost 
his rivals in song. It is possible dinner- 
parties did not agree with him. A man 
who suffered 30 much from a sensitive 
heart was not likely to be able to eat with 
impunity avy kind of food. If this were 
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so, it was quite too much to expect a poet 
of his rank to play the part of popular 
entertainer between the courses. On 
the other hand it is not easy to imagine 
that this sweet-tongued but melancholy- 
minded man would appreciate being ex- 
hibited at the hostess’s right hand as a 
mere “lion.” There may, in fact, have 
been design, not natural disability, in 
Dante’s social shortcomings. A man 
must have a stout epidermis, and be wholly 
devoid of the capacity for mental irritation, 
ere he be thoroughly qualified to answer 
“yes” and “no,” and proffer the other 
conventional dinner-table monosyllables, 
smiling amiably all the while, and with a 
discreet sense of the iniquity of self-con- 
spicuousness, 

‘** He has so much soul,” I once heard a 
kindly lady whisper in excuse of the stub- 
born silence of a famous writer who would 
not be “drawn” by his neighbours at 
table, though they charmed ever so wisely 
and seducingly. Certainly his books were 
good reading—if that was what his ex- 
cellent apologist meant. Bat it seemed to 
me he rather degraded his greatness of 
soul by eating of every dish as it came to 
him, and drinking a glass of sherry every 
minute or two : doing both, moreover, with 
incredible earnestness, as if—which was 
not the truth—he had not eaten or drunk 
& full meal for a week. Not far away 
from the obstinate celebrity was his wife. 
She was a poor, withered little woman, 
with five times as many wrinkles on her 
brow as her husband bore. There was 
anxiety and much else in the glances she 
now and again stole in the direction of her 
lord and master. It was impossible not 
to recall certain words I once read, and 
which stuck in my memory: ‘ People who 
have got what you call soul, generally 
contrive to burden some one with their 
bodies.” , 

This throws us back upon our old. posi- 
tion. It is nothing less than our bounden 
duty, it seems, to live on this material 
world like material beings. If we were 
wholly subjective, then the silent, soul- 
fall person would not be an incongruity. 
Bat even the most strenuous believer 
in Berkeley’s philosophy must allow that 
it is exceedingly necessary a hundred 
times daily or so to act as if our existence 
was grossly real. Among men of letters, 
Goethe seems to have perceived this in the 
sanest possible manner, The person who 
takes to himself the comfortable soul-unc- 
tion that he is so much of a celebrity that 





he need not open his mouth to confirm 
the fact—though, of course, a fact requires 
no confirmation—or who withdraws him- 
self from active life, and thinks to keep 
alive and warm upon mere undiluted 
thought and agreeable fancies, would do 
well to remember Goethe. On the other 
band there are not a few sad examples 
who may serve him as warnings. As the 
classic English example of modern times, 
Coleridge may as well be cited in illustra- 
tion of the latter of the two weaknesses. 
Men are said to have impressed others 
by the majesty of their silence. It is 
difficult to believe it of any but the very 
first of human beings, whose sufferings 
and noble deeds had become a byword 
and left eloquent marks upon their fore- 
heads. With others the saying has no signi- 
ficance, or a ridiculous one. It is still a 
moot point whether or not Carlyle’s fits of 
silence were or were not a merit in him. 
It is not hard to read the mind of a man 
like the philosopher of Chelsea, especially 
when he has written as much as Carlyle 
wrote. There was much more of the 
human than the divine about him. One 
could expect no less. Yet out of question 
there were times when his silence marked 
a higher order of thought than mere petty 
dissatisfaction with his own circumstances. 
But there is a silence of manners as well 
as of mind. This is a sufficiently emphatic 


feature of our insular life, though perhaps a | 


less amusing characteristic than it used to 
be. The tale of the two travellers who 
went through from Calais to Brindisi by 
themselves in the same compartment of 
the train, without exchanging a word— 


of course “ because they were Englishmen | 


and had not been introduced”—may be 
scouted as unadulterated fiction. Yet it is 
not without justification, A French wit de- 
vised a similar situation with the like 
result. At the end of the journey one of 
the travellers opens his mouth to the guard, 
This leads the other to say a word or two 
and to add awkwardly enough : ‘‘I thought, 
sir, you were deaf and dumb.” The re- 
joinder, ‘‘ No, sir, I am an Englishman,” 
may be given with what accompaniment of 
manner you please. 

It is a thousand pities that the art of 
conversation is not taught us with the 
other elements of education. As it is, the 
majority of us labour sadly in our talk. 
The clergy and certain others who are 
much before the world have almost the 
monopoly of the charm which ought to 
season it ; and even among them there are 
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many who possess it not. We are apt to 
think there is exaggeration in the reminis- 
cences of men who write so fervidly of the 
pleasures the conversational geniuses of the 
past could create merely by the use of their 
tongues. Is there? It may be doubted. 
A man who has seen much and discreetly 
read much and can talk is a treasure to his 
friends, Small wonder that it isso, For 
does he not tell them much that they want 
to know, and spare them the labour of 
turning the leaves of books in precarious 
quest of such knowledge? Of two men, 
the one an earnest and indefatigable 
student who spends ten or twelve hours 
daily in a library, and the other a man of 
the world, ready of tongue and ready of 
ear, and yet who never opens a book, it is 
probable the latter will be much the better 
companion. His tongue moves easily, and 
} he has learnt much without effort. While 
on the other hand the student, though his 
mind is choke full of information, cannot 
get his tongue and it into congenial asso- 
ciation, and so acquires the name of a poor 
fellow fit for no other society than that of 
quartos and octavos. He is not so very 
unlike his cousin, the man of acknowledged 
book-learning, who goes abroad in the 
world with a high head, looking at the rest 
of mankind through his spectacles with 
undisguised contempt. 

One of Jean Paul Richter’s lady 
admirers once said to him: “The tones 
that your spirit yields are sweeter without 
words.” If all men wrote books—it is a 
ghastly idea, to be sure—we might dis- 
pense with a deal of speech, though at the 
cost of some strange physical developement 
in our throats, perchance. But as we 
common beings cannot judge of the:tone 
of our companions’ spirits except by asking 
them questions, and other such simple 
methods, we must not aspire to be as 
dumb as Richter, without loss—according 
to Madame Von Kalb — might have 
been. 

But if a man’s silence is in any case to 
be considered admirable, what shall be said 
of Nature’s silences at their best? Here, 
at any rate, we seem to get a glimpse of 
the true sublime, 

Take a Norwegian winter on the high 
fjelds. A windless January day here is 
bound to leave its mark on the man who 
experiences it for the first time, He is 
between the cold, blue heavens and the 
far-stretching valley of speckless white, 
with the white line of the mountains on 
either hand. There is no other colour to 





be seen—just blue and white, and a silence 
that can be felt. Lower down, where the 
firs begin to creep up from the silent river, 
it is a little different, but not very. Here 
the dark trees stand motionless, with their 
many arms stretched out weighted with 
snow, and still there is silence. The 
imagination, you might think, would freeze 
into rigidity amid such surroundings. 
Really it does no such thing, It travels 
to and fro between the blue above and the 
white earth in a state of almost improper 
exhilaration ! 

From the high fjelds of the Valders or 
Hallingdal to the seas of the tropics is a 
far cry. Yet here, too, you may see nature 
in a very quiet mood at times. I have 
lain on my back on the deck of a yacht, in 
a midsummer calm, and hardly noticed the 
deflection of the mast from the perpen- 
dicular—so slight was the throbbing on the 
ocean’s surface. Thus idling I have 
watched the sun slide to the west and 
vanish with its familiar pageant of crimson 
and gold ; stared at the stars as they first 
blinked into existence and then stared 
strongly back at me through the silent 
hours; and anon marked their waning 
lustre, and the rose glow in the east, telling 
of the new day thus born with so little 
fuss and in such heavenly peace. All the 
while there was no sound save the rare 
creaking of the ship, or the slippered foot- 
fall of a seamanas hestole upondeck to look 
at the heavens, and wonder in a whisper 
when a breeze would spring up. 

Perhaps this was rather a garish sort of 
silence, but once shared in this way with 
dear Mother Nature, its contriver, it is not 
to be forgotten. Nor would one desire any 
stronger mood in preference to it. 

Lastly, take the London streets an hour 
or two after the witching hour, or on the 
frontier of the dawn. People talk about 
living in downright earnestness when they 
go from rout to rout and cram as much 
diversion as possible into twelve or fifteen 
hours of the twenty-four. It is nothing to 
the taste of life you may get any placid 
night in town by simply staying out of bed 
and idling about with a certain aimlessness. 
Look at the moonlight on the Thames, and 
all the mysterious inert masses of brick 
and stone on the river’s banks. Look at 
the reflection of the stars and London’s 
myriad lamps in the dark, glossy river. 
You hear your cwn echo, nothing more, 
until the clocks strike the hour. It is an 
awful joy to the imagination.. There is 
really nothing in the world like it. You 
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seem to be feeling the pulse of existence, 
the one survivor of the human race, pre- 
pared at a moment’s notice to see all 
London’s many-storeyed buildings topple 
to pieces like a child’s toy castle, and the 
whole world vanish into nothingness, For 
the time you are more than a mere earthly 
king. As the sole relic of the race, you 
will doubtless be spared when this huge 
cataclysm comes about. There may be 
the tail of a comet to play the part of 
Bacephalus and transport you—and you 
only—to some new arena of the universe. 

It seems a pity that the rumbling of a 
cart full of cabbages should at length prick 
your glorious bubble of fancy. The grey 
streak in the horizon over London Bridge 
yet further warns you that this magnificent 
debauch of silence is at an end. 





A BREAD-AND-BUTTER MISS. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER IV, 


It seemed to be the fashion at Oaklands 
for people to pair off together, and it was 
apparently taken for granted by the rest 
of the party that I should pair off with Sir 
John. 

Our riding-lessons still continued, and 
gave occasion for a good deal of confidential 
intercourse. After the conversation that I 
had overheard between Cara and Mr, 
Colthurst, I took Sir John’s attentions 
very much as a matter of course, paying 
little heed to his attempts at flirtation, and 
either laughing off his sentimental speeches, 
or affecting not to understand them. In 
vain he hinted his craving for sympathy, 
his need of a kindred spirit, and the 
emptiness of his life, and vaguely alluded 
to fetters that could not keep the heart in 
bondage, 

Finding that his sentiment left me 
wholly unmoved, he changed his tactics, 
and assumed a paternal manner which was 
more successful in helping to win my con- 
fidence, I was so accustomed to be re- 
garded as a child, that this treatment 
seemed natural enough from a man of his 
age, and I was tao inexperienced to resent, 
or even to realise the familiarity for which 
it served as an excuse. 

It was undeniably pleasant to be made 
much of, and to feel that one person at 
least appreciated me, and thought that I 
could do and say no wrong. I came to look 
upon Sir John in the light of a favourite 
uncle, or an old friend of the family, and 





took it as a matter of course when he 
addressed me as his “dear child.” The 
confidence with which this fatherly tone 
had inspired me was, however, somewhat 
shaken by an incident that occurred on 
the occasion of the first ride that I was 
allowed to take beyond the limits of the 
Park. 

It had been arranged that some-of us 
should ride one afternoon to the top of a 
hill some miles away, whence a distant 
view of the sea could be obtained. It was 
& sunny autumn day, and our little caval- 
cade, headed by Cara and Mr, Colthurst, 
set off in excellent spirits. Our way lay 
through narrow lanes, where the brambles 
seemed to be throwing out long claws to 
catch our habits. There was often only 
room for two to ride abreast, and the 
intervals between the couples gradually 
grew longer and longer until Sir John 
and I found ourselves virtually alone. 
Quicksilver, whom my companion led 
by a short rein, behaved with exem- 
plary steadiness, though he showed a 
rather inconvenient affection for Sir 
John’s horse, edging so close to it that 
I felt afraid he would squeeze its rider’s 
leg. Bat Sir John assured me that he did 
not mind in the least; he rather liked it. 

When we reached the top of the hill 
from whence the view of the German Ocean 
was to be obtained, we found the rest of 
the party already assembled. The setting 
sun cast a great streak of red light across 
the water, and a little boat with crimson- 
dyed sails was floating out towards the 
open sea. 

“Can you imagine anything more 
delightful,” asked Sir John, “ than to sail 
in a boat like that along a path of sunshine, 
with the person you care for most at your 
side? To sail on and on till you came to 
Greece or the Fortunate Isles, and never 
to return to this dull, cold island and its 
dull, cold people ?” 

“Tt would depend a good deal upon the 
weather,” I said thoughtfully, as a reminis- 
cence of a day’s sailing during one of our 
seaside holidays came back tome, “And 
how would you get to Greece from Yar- 
mouth, for example? Wouldn’t you have 
to go round by the Bay of Biscay ?” 

‘Oh, don’t ask me to go into all those 
horrible matter-of-fact details,” he ex- 
claimed, half-laughing, half- impatient, 
“There is certainly nothing so prosaic 
as youth. I don’t believe you have a 
grain of romance in your whole compo- 
sition, though how with-those eyes—— 
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However, it is time to be turning home- 
wards. The others have already gone 
on.” 

We had not proceeded far when I 
discovered that Quicksilver’s whole per- 
sonality seemed to have undergone a 
change for the worse, His pleasure at the 
knowledge that his head was turned 
towards his stable was clearly too intense 
to allow him to control his spirits. He 
fretted at the bit, tried to get beyond Sir 
John’s horse, and when restrained by the 
leading-rein, adopted a sidling method of 
procedure which was decidedly alarming. 
1 was secretly a good deal disturbed, but I 
hoped that I might remain on terms with 
my steed until we reached home, Un- 
fortunately, just as we arrived at the Park 
gates, a cock pheasant sprang up almost 
from under our horses’ feet with a noise 
likeasmalldynamiteexplosion, This proved 
too much for Quicksilver’s excited nerves. 
He bounded violently to one side, snapping 
the leading-rein ; then in delight at his 


freedom, he threw up his heels, and sent 


me neatly over his head. 

I suppose I must have been stunned for 
a moment, for when I came to my senses 
I found myself supported by Sir John’s 
arm, with his face close to mine. 

*'Theo,” he was saying in trembling 
tones, “ Theo, my darling, open your eyes, 
and tell me you are not killed.” 

Much more alarmed at this warmth than 
at my tumble, I sat up, and disengaging 
myself from the arm that encircled me, I 
answered with as much composure as I 
could assume : 

“ What's the matter? I am all right; I 
don’t think I have broken any bones.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed de- 
voutly. “I should never have forgiven 
myself if a hair of your dear little head 
had been hurt.” 

“T fancy it is jast my hair that is hurt,” 
I replied, trying to laugh. “At least it 
seems to be all down my back.” 

“Well, you have pluck,” he remarked 
admiringly, ‘‘ Most girls would have cried 
or fainted after such a cropper. Do you 
think you will be able to ride home if I 
walk by the pony’s side?” 

“Ob, yes,” I said, though I still felt a 
little dizzy. ‘And let us make a compact 
not to tell any one about my having had a 
tnmble. I should get so teased about it.” 

“Certainly, if you are sure you are not 
hurt,” he replied. ‘It shall remain a 
secret for ever between you and me,” 

After this experience I felt a little afraid 





of Sir John, and carefully avoided him 
during the evening. I found it difficult, 
however, to attach myself to any other 
member of the party without feeling that I 
was a bad third. I was compelled at 
length to take refuge with Joey, but even 
he seemed to look upon my society as a 
doubtful blessing, and no doubt would 
have preferred to take his nap in peace. 

The evening was dull, an unusual cala- 
mity for Oaklands. Sereno was cross, and 
refused to sing, frankly declaring that he 
had eaten too much ice-pudding for dinner. 
Cara, who was an insatiable gambler, 
proposed her favourite poker, but no one 
responded with much enthusiasm. 

“Do you never get tired of poker?” 
asked Mr. Colthurst, with an ill-disguised 
yawn. 

“Tt does as well as anything else,” 
returned Cara. ‘ We are not all as blasé 
as you, fortunately. You seem tired of 
everything ; what you want is a little 
adversity for a change,” 

“JT dare say you are right,” he said, 
sitting down beside her, and speaking as 
though half to himself, ‘ I have had very 
little but so-called pleasure and amusement 
for thirty-five years. I feel sometimes as 
I did when I was a small boy in the long 
summer holidays. For the first week or 
so I enjoyed myself to my heart's content. 
But there always came a time when I got 
tired of play, though I wouldn’t own it. 
I was secretly rather pleased when I was 
made to do a holiday task ; at least, I felt 
better afterwards. I sometimes wish now 
that I could be set down to a holiday task. 
Or, rather, I wish I was man enough to 
set myself my own task.” 

“The fact is, you’ve been thoroughly 
spoilt,” returned Cara. ‘' You want some- 
thing to cry for. After all, ours is a very 
good world as long as one has money and 
health, and even comparative youth. You 
have practically everything the heart can 
desire. What more do you want?” 

‘I don’t know,” he said slowly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, whatever it is, 1’m better without it. 
Wasn’t it Dr. Watts who said: ‘For what 
we want, or think we do, ’tis better still to 
want’? I believe those apparently simple 
lines are inspired by the most subtle 
philosophy.” 

There was a pause. Joey had fallen into 
a peaceful doza, and I was reduced to the 
last resource of looking over a book of 
views of Switzerland. The couple near 
me paid no heed to my insignificant 
presence. 
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“T suppose you are going on with us to 
the Fanshaws’ next week,” continued Cara 
at length. 

“No,” replied Mr. Colthurst shortly. 

“Not going! But you were asked, I 
know.” There was a change in Cara’s 
tone. ‘Then where are you going?” she 
enquired. 

“T haven’t quite made up my mind,” he 
replied, “ Yesterday I thought of pretend- 
ing that I had lost all my money, and 
going out to a sheep-farm in Australia.” 

“ Australia!” exclaimed Cara, ‘I 
should like to see you roughing it on a 
sheep-run. But since yesterday you have 
had time to change your mind half-a-dozen 
times. What is it to be now? An ostrich- 
farm at the Cape, or a coffee-plantation in 
Ceylon? I wouldn’t mind betting that 
you will end in the Fanshaws’ after all.” 

‘“No,” he replied. “It suddenly 
occurred to me that I had a place of my 
own in the wilds of Westmoreland. 
I believe there are several farms run- 
ning to seed because no tenants can be 
found for them. If it wasn’t for the mines 
I should be no better than a decayed 
gentleman. My latest idea is to go and 
live on my own land, plough my own 
fields, shear my own sheep, and, as a 
natural consequence, be virtuous and 
happy.” 

“And deadly dull,” put in Cara “I 
wonder how long that freak would 
last. As you are an obstinate man, I think 
you might stand it for a fortnight. At the 
end of that time you would come back to 
your old life like a fish gasping for water.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” he said 
meditatively. ‘It would be a good time 
to begin. There would be shooting—if 
they do shoot in Westmoreland ; and in a 
few weeks there would be hunting; and I 
shouldn’t be lonely. Of course, I should 
marry the inevitable dairymaid, who would 
make the butter, feed the chickens, and 
play ‘Home, Sweet Home’ on the con- 
certina in the evening.” 

Cara laughod contemptuously. 

“What a charming picture of domestic 
bliss!” she said. ‘‘ What a pity it is only 
a dream, for you'll never marry a dairy- 
maid |” 

“Why not? What is to prevent me?” 
he asked, as seriously as though the idea 
were something more than a joke to him. 

“Oh, only your own good sense,” re- 
turned Cara lightly. ‘Of course, you are 
at liberty to marry a whole register-office 
full of dairy and other maids if your tastes 





really lie in that direction. But come, 
we must go and wake these people up; 
they all seem to be following Joey’s 
example to-night. Here is my poor Theo f 
actually reduced to looking at photo- 
graphs.” 


The following morning Sir John and his 
semi-paternal attentions were effectually 
put out of my head by an unexpected 
event which amused almost as much as it | 
surprised me. Trix Haughton and I were } 
sitting under the big cedar watching an | 
exciting set of tennis between Lord Regie 
and Captain Ayrton, when we perceived 
Cara hurrying across the lawn to join us. 

‘Mrs, Broughton looks as if she had an | 
interesting piece of news to tell us,” re- 
marked Trix. “Nothing less than a |. 
marriage or a death could make her move 
at such a rate.” 

*‘Theo,” said Cara as soon as she came 
up to us, “just come with me for a 
minute ; I want to speak to you.” 

She took me by the arm, and led me | 
into ths kitchen-garden. 

“ There’s nothing wrong, is there?” I 
asked uneasily. 
morning.” 

‘No, no,” she replied.  Qaite the Ff 
contrary. Mr, Johnson is here; can you |: 
guess what he has come for ?” 

I thought for a moment, and then 
exclaimed in dismay : 

“Not to ask me to take a class in the 
Sunday school next Sunday? He did 
hint at it the last time he was here ; but I 
really couldn’t.” 

Yes, my dear ; he wants you to take a 
class in his Sunday schoo), not only next 
Sanday, but for all future Sandays, He 
has come to ask Joey’s permission to pay 
his addresses to you. I believe those were 
his very words. Do you know what that 
means, Miss Innocence ?” 

For a moment my head turned round, 
and my eyes and mouth opened to their | 
widest extent. Then my feelings found 
vent in a peal of prolonged laughter. 

‘Do you mean he wants to marry me?” 
I asked as soon as I could find words. 
“Why, he is quite old—and bald—and 
wears spectacles |” 

“Yes, I dare say the idea may seem 
absurd at first sight to your youthful 
mind,” said Cara, “but it is my duty to } 
put the case before you in every light. I 
suppose you know that you are as poor as 
rate, and that you six girls can’t possibly 
all live at home when you are grown up. 





‘‘T heard from home this } 
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You must either marry, or earn your own 
living as governesses or something. Now 
you can’t have many opportunities of 
marrying even as well as this; for, let me 
tell you, Mr. Johnson is a parti not alto- 
gether to be despised. The living is a 
good one with a capital house, and I know 
he has private means. I don’t suppose his 
income is less than a thousand a year, and 
you could live very comfortably upon that 
in his position. He would keep you a 
pony-cart, of course, and I dare say you 
might have a week in town during the 
May meetings, besides a month at the sea- 
side in the summer, Then as to the man 
himself, I allow he isn’t much to look at, 
but he is a gentleman, and really only forty, 
though he looks more. You must re- 
member there is some drawback to every 
lot.” 

I had allowed Cara to wander on thus 
far uninterrupted. Now, however, I re- 
covered my tongue, and said : 

“ A husband one doesn’t care for must 
be an uncommonly big drawback. Could 
you have married Mr. Johnson yourself, 
Cara?” 

“T married Joey,” returned Cara, with 
her usual cynical frankness. “‘ And I don’t 
suppose he was ever any woman’s ideal. 
But Joey and I have got on very well, 
§ thanks to his having twenty thousand a 
year. I must allow, however, that I was 
thirty when I accepted him,” 

“I’m afraid Mr. Johnson has not gilding 
enough,” I remarked. ‘“‘ But perhaps when 
I am thirty I may look upon the matter in 
a different light. Till then I prefer 
poverty and liberty to a comfortable in- 
come encumbered with an uninteresting 
husband.” 

“ Well, of course, I don’t want to force 
you,” said Cara. “You have plenty of 
time before you, though not much oppor- 
tunity. You had better go and tell Joey 

you don’t wish for Mr. Johnson. Joey 
} can give him a hint not to bother you any 
more; he is the sort of man to be very 
easily choked off.” 

“But won’t you tell cousin Joe?” I 
asked nervously. 

‘No, no; if I tell him he will think I 
have been setting you against Mr, John- 
son, and be annoyed with both of us. If 
you tell him I have been trying to per- 
suade you to become the Rectoress of 
Oaklands, he will probably take your 
part.” 

In much trepidation I made my way to 
Joey’s study, where I found him looking 








as cross as if a fit of the gout were im- 
minent, In a few confused sentences I 
explained that, much as Cara wished it, I 
could never become Mrs. Johnson. Joey 
looked as if he would have liked to find a 
way of disagreeing with both of us, but that 
being impossible, he chose the obvious 
course of disagreeing with his wife. 

‘Of course, the idea was absurd,” he 
remarked testily. “You are much too 
young to think about such nonsense, and 
the man is old enough to be your father. 
I should have thought your cousin might 
have had the sense to see that, but women 
are always crazy for a marriage. Now 
run away, and I'll see you hear no more 
about the parson.” 

Much relieved I returned to the tennis- 
ground, where I found Cara and Trix with 
their heads close together. 

“Oh, you little rascal !” cried the latter, 
shaking her racket at me, ‘ What do you 
mean by looking as if butter wouldn't 
melt in your mouth, when all the time you 
are breaking the heart of the most eligible 
parson in the neighbourhood ?” 

“Cara,” I said reproachfully, “ you 
shouldn’t have told.” 

‘My dear,” returned that lady. “I 
don’t profess to be made of anything but 
flesh and blood. How could you expect 
me to keep it to myself?” 

In spite of my threats and entreaties 
the secret leaked out, for by luncheon-time 
the whole party was aware of it, and 
seemed to look upon it as an excellent joke. 

“‘ Now we know why you played ‘ Drop 
the Handkerchief’ and ‘Oranges and 
Lemons’ with such skill and science,” 
remarked Lord Regie as I made my ap- 
pearance in the dining-room. 

“Yes, and now we know why you 
poured hot tea over the infants with so 
much devotion,” chimed in Sereno. “It 
was rather too bad, though, to give the 
poor fellow such open encouragement 
when you had no serious intentions,” 

‘*T had set my heart on giving you a 
pony and cart for a wedding present,” 
said Cara. “I have the pony in my eye 
at this moment, He is a dark chestnut, 
and steps up to his nose. In brown 
harness, brass-mounted, he would look as 
smart as paint,” 

“T am sorry to have disappointed you 
all,” I said, trying to laugh off my embar- 
rassment, “I shall remember that pony 
and cart, Cara, and expect you to be as 
good as your word when the interesting 
event really does come off.” 
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I found it impossible to look upon Mr 
Johnson’s proposal in a serious light. I 
seemed incredible that I, who only a few 
weeks before had been a mere school-girl, 
with a pronounced tendency for shirking 
lessons and getting into scrapes, should be 
invited by a staid, middle-aged clergyman 
to become his helpmate for life, the 
partner of his joys and woes, the mistress 
of his most respectable household, 

I tried to imagine myself ordering the 
Rectory dinner and scolding the Rectory 
cook, but my imagination was not equal 
to the strain. The whole matter appeared 
to me in the light of one huge joke. 
When I talked over my first proposal with 
Trix that night, however, she put the 
case before me from a different point of 
view. 

“Of course you were quite right to 
refuse the man,” she said. ‘‘ Unless there’s 
heaps of money, and the woman has no 
heart, as in your cousin’s case, a loveless 
marriage must be a failure, All the same, 
don’t laugh about it; you ought to feel 
some sympathy for the disappointed one.” 

“ But one can’t imagine Mr. Johnson as 
a blighted being,” I said, trying to repress 
a giggle. ‘ He doesn’t look the part.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” 
returned Trix. ‘Do you suppose that a 
man cannot suffer because he wears spec- 
tacles, or that a heart is incompatible 
with mutton-chop whiskers? However, 
until a woman knows what love is herself, 
she never feels sympathy for the man who 
loves her. She looks upon his affection 
28 a compliment or an impertinence accord- 
ing to the manner of man that he is. 
Before I knew George, I was quite as hard 
as you. I could not realise that a man 
who professed to love me could feel much 
pain at my refusal, I am afraid I often 
encouraged people and led them on just 
for the fun of the thing. I looked on 
them as playfellows and nothing more. If 
they chose to make fools of themselves 
about me, I thought that was their own 
look-out, I had never felt anything my- 
self, and I could not give them credit for 
suffering much discomfort on my account. 
I was a child, as you are still, with no desire 
beyond amusement and plenty of human 
toys. But since I have known what love 
is, I have felt sorry for the people who 
cared for me, however uninteresting they 
may have been. Wait till you have an 
unfortunate love affair yourself, and you 
will feel sympathy even for Mr. Johnson.” 

“But your course of true love seems to 





have run smoothly,” I said. ‘What do 
you know about suffering ?” 

‘More than enough. When you first 
fall in love, before you even know that 
you have taken the malady, there is a 
harrowing uncertainty about everything. 
T'll tell you a little bit of my experi- 
ence if you like. You may find it usefal 
some day. George, as you may have 
seen, is rather an undemonstrative sort of 
man. We took to each other from the very 
first ; I suppose because we are so different 
in character; but for a long time he did 
not say anything definite, because he was 
too shy, and he fancied I could not really 
care for him. I had a kind of instinctive 
feeling that he liked me, and yet I couldn’t 
be sure. Besides, I hadn’t made up my 
mind that I liked him, except as a friend. 
Matters were in this state when another 
girl came along. She was what I call a 
creepy-crawly girl. Do you know the 
sort I mean?” 

‘No, I don’t think I do,” I replied, 
feeling exactly as if I were reading a novel 
which had all the advantage of being 
true. . 

** Well, she was one of those girls who 
don’t care about any man unless they are 
quite sure some one else wants him. 
They like flirting with married men or 
engaged men just for the fun of taking 
them away from their rightful owners, and 
they will stick at nothing to gain their 
ends. Well, this girl saw that George 
liked me, so she did her best to put a 
spoke in the wheel, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded. She made up to him and flattered 
him, which, as he is a modest person, he 
rather enjoyed, and then she told him that 
I was secretly engaged to a rich but very 
objectionable man who was at our house 
a good deal just then, When she had 
made George thoroughly miserable she 
told me that he had been making love to 
her, and asked me whether I would advise 
her to accept him. Being in the habit of 
speaking the truth myself, I believed every 
word ghe said, and snubbed George, who 
very nearly went off to India without 
saying good-bye to me. However, just as 
he had made up his mind to exchange 
into a regiment ordered for foreign service, 
he met me accidentally at the Army and 
Navy Stores. He congratulated me on 
my engagement ; there were explanations 
all round ; and if it hadn’t been for the 
disapproving eyes of the young men behind 
the counter we should have fallen into 
each other’s armg.” 
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“YT hope you will live happily ever 
after,” I said, as the little romance came 
to an end. “And so the fact of having 
been unhappy yourself makes you sorry 
for other people, even for Mr. Johnson. 
But you must allow that there is something 
rather absurd in the idea of a man of his 
age and character wanting to marry me. 
Why, I should have teased his life out; he 
ought to be deeply grateful to me for 
refusing him.” 

‘Perhaps he will, some day, but I 
imagine that at this moment he is feeling 
supremely lonely and miserable. He has 
been picturing to himself his dull old 
Rectory with a young thing like you 
running about it, bringing flowers into the 
prim drawing-room, jogging his elbow 
when he was writing his uninteresting 
sermons, and listening to his prosy con- 
versation with mingled awe and admiration. 
Of course he proposed to himself to form 
your mind; a man always thinks he can 
form a woman’s mind, just as a woman 
always thinks she can reform a scamp. At 
this moment he is probably sitting in his 
arm-chair on one side of the fireplace, and 
looking at the empty chair on the other 
side with an almost intolerable yearning 
for a little girl with grey eyes and pink 
cheeks. Perhaps he relieves his solitude 
by fancying that he sees you sitting 
opposite him, returning his gaze with 
a 

“Oh, don’t!” I interrupted, beginning 
to feel rather moved by this imaginary 
picture of Mr. Johnson’s sufferings. ‘“ Let 
us think that he is busy making up the 
clothing-club accounts, and grumbling be- 
cause they won’t come right. After all, 





it would have been more sensible if he had 
offered to adopt me.” 

“Yes ; but it is a curious fact in human 
nature that no man can ever realise that 
he has become elderly and unattractive, 
However, I don’t suppose Mr. Johnson 
will fret about you long. When a con- 
firmed old bachelor has once let the idea 
of marriage invade his mind, he will not 
let one rebuff put him off it. Some one 
will catch his heart in the rebound. I 
prophesy that in the course of the next 
three months we shall hear of the engage- 
ment of the Rector of Oaklands to some 
neighbouring curate’s daughter, and you 
will be able to lay the unflattering unction 
to your soul that he is just as well satisfied 
with the new love as he would have been 
with the old.” 

“Of course, I shall be delighted if your 
prophecy comes true,” I said, feeling 
slightly piqued all the same. “ But if all 
love is like that, I don’t think much of it.” 
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THE COWARDICE OF COURAGE. 
By ESME STUART. 





CHAPTER I. 

THE officers of the 500th, after having 
been stationed a few months at Wharton, 
determined to give a ball in the Town 
Hall which should eclipse all the balls ever 
given in that famous country town, eclipse 
even the dance given by the “girls of 
Wharton,” which had been a very pretty 
affair, and which must have cost the poor 
chaperons a considerable sum of money. 
Captain Alan Fletcher had said the decora- 
tions were A 1 and the wine drinkable, and 
he was a great authority on both subjects. 
Instrict privacy his fellow officers called him 
“Cocky,” and between closed doors, “ Cock- 
tail” ; but in the mess-room he was “the 
Calf,” which was merely a nickname of 
initials, 

There were certain facts connected with 
the Calf which seriously disturbed the 
minds of a few of his friends, especially the 
mind of Leigh Balfour, who had once 
believed.in Alan Fletcher, He was so brave, 
so dashing, and so handsome, that it was use- 
less enterir g the lists with Fletcher if he 
bestowed marked attentions on a girl. This 
was not a common occurrence, however, 
for the Captain had more entrancing 
amusements than flirting; he said girls 
were too easily captivated. Major Orm— 
the Great Orm of the 500th—said that 
Fletcher had but to lay siege to a fortress 
and it capitulated. 

Leigh Balfour was a good deal younger 





than his former friend, and had but lately 
added Captain to his name. He had 
ceased to haunt the footsteps of his 
friend, and yet it was generally understood. 
that Balfour did not easily give up those 
he cared about ; usually, he would stick to 
them through thick and thin. But in this 
instance he found it wouldn’t do. The 
Calf had such an influence over him that 
it was neck or nothing. For some time 
past it “‘hadn’t done.” Balfour said 
nothing, but quietly retired. It nearly 
broke his heart ; but it had to be done, and 
Balfour was as brave as a lion and faced 
difficulties as a soldier should. Every one 
in the regiment respected this fair-haired 
young fellow ; the Colonel had lately said 
so to Mrs, Adair, the mother of Lela, 

It was hard that, just as Balfour had 
become intimate with the Adairs, the Calf 
should suddenly discover that Miss Adair 
was quite out of the common; but strangely 
enough he made this discovery immediately 
after the news, which somehow leaked out, 
that Miss Adajir’s cousin had died in 
Australia, and had made her his heir. 

There was no doubt that Lela Adair 
was good-looking; but, as a body, the 
officers did not rave about her. She had 
no airs and graces; she was gentle; but 
her eyes, as true as they were blue, could 
look angry if her friends were abused. She 
was tall, well made, but not strong, and 
did not place herself on a pedestal—speak- 
ing metaphorically, of course—to be wor- 
shipped by the opposite sex; but, honestly, 
the officers liked the girls who were 
plumper and pinker and smiled more, 
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Balfour had recognised the treasure 
when she was poor, and he had fallen 
desperately in love with that special kind 
of love which trembles to be found out, 
but longs to declare itself, and which fears 
so much to offend that it reaches absurd 
heights of self-denial. Though Balfour 
had not allowed Lela to discover his 
passion, through some mistake he was 
found out by the all-seeing eyes of 
Quickett, In ordinary talk they called 
him “Tommy” or “ Quicksands,” both 
foreign names to him ; but of course ap- 
plicable, as the enlightened officers had 
given them to him and not his godfathers 
and godmothers, who, naturally, at that 
early period of his life, could have known 
nothing of his leading characteristics, The 
lynx-eyed man discovered and disclosed 
Leigh Balfour’s secret, and immediately 
there was a chorus of questions from those 
who did not know the divinity. What 
was Miss Adair like? Divinely fair, of 
course. Was she the girl with the Aus- 
tralian cousin, and was Balfour strongly 
hit ? 

“I should think so,” laughed Quick- 
sands, enjoying Balfour’s discomfiture ; 
“ nearly walked over me yesterday when I 
was going in and he was coming out, and, 
moreover, I saw him give a shilling to a 
beggar who was gnawing a crust of bread 
and some Stilton cheese, and who between 
the mouthfuls asked him for something to 
eat. No one, not in love, could have done 
such a green thing as that,” 

“Engaged?” asked Marriott, always 
laconic because his wife was a chatterbox. 


Here Balfour fired up and used strong 


language. Of course he was not engaged, 
and he would not allow a lady’s name to 
be bandied about in this fashion. Miss 
Adair was a connection of a connection of 
his—quite reason enough for going to see 
her, and so on. It was at this moment 
that the Calf, who had been leaning out 
of the window, smoking, put his head 
in and caught the last words. 

“A girl and Balfour, or Balfour and 
a girl ¢” 

This stung Balfour more than all the 
other remarks, and there were innumer- 
able reasons for this feeling. 

“Nothing of the sort. Miss Adair is 
> sensible to flirt with me or any one 
else.” 

“A girl who won't flirt !—and,” sotto 
voce, “who has money. Introduce me,” 
said the Calf. 

Balfour did not answer for a moment. 





He was going to say something which 
would considerably have widened the breach 
between them ; but Quicksands saved him 
from this misfortune. 

“ T will, Fletcher. I know her—slightly.” 

“ All right. Well, come this afternoon.” 

Poor Leigh Balfour! The iron entered 
into his soul at that moment. He did 
not need to be told that if Fletcher cared, 
if—— But there was just the chance 
that Lela might not be his “style.” So 
Balfour went on going; he would not be 
beaten out of the field. This time, at 
least, he would stay on and see his defeat. 

That was some time before the ball, 
and things had gone on from bad to 
worse for Balfour, but quite the contrary 
for Captain Alan Fletcher, from indiffer- 
ence to notice, from notice to admiration, 
from admiration to love. 

It must be remembered that Balfour’s 
brother officers called him coy, Quixotic, 
but they never doubted his courage—he 
had given many proofs of it; and further, 
he had moral courage, too, because, as 
Orm said in private, he had given up 
Fletcher ; 

“When, you know, his little failing 
grew apace. Fletcher was clever enough to 
live two lives. By the way, Balfour heard 
young Lord Staples had goue to the dogs; 
it was really all Cocktail’s fault. But 
it’s true that the fellow has a strange 
power of. fascinating men and women—till 
they find him out. He'll most likely land 
his last fish ”—i.2., Lela. 

She was an only child, and lived 
alone with her mother, The story of the 
Australian cousin was quite true. Tom 
Fielder had no very near relations, and 
Lela’s father had years ago, when he was 
hard up, lent him five pounds, so John 
Adair’s daughter should have that five 
pounds back again, and a vast amount 
of interest with it. 

“ Oh, dear, Lela,” said Mrs, Adair, when 
she read the lawyer’s letter announcing 
the fortune, ‘‘now you are sure to be 
married for your money.” 

“Oh, no, mother, I think I know a 
good man when I see him,” she had said, 
and had proved this wise remark by falling 
in love with Captain Fletcher. The Calf 
had noticed that Mrs. Adair was at first 
uneasy in his presence, so he had won her 
over before he laid siege to Lela’s heart. 

“Ob, mother,” said Lela one day, “ how 
long Captain Balfour stayed to-day! He 
is very nice, but I did want to get our 
Captain to ourselves,” 
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“Captain Balfour seems very fond of 
you, Lela, and he is a very nice fellow, 
very; but do be careful, my dear child. Are 
you sure that——” 

“TI always tell you everything, little 
mother, so I may as well own that jast 
now Captain Fletcher made me an offer, 
and then—praise me and kiss me—I was 
so prudent that I said I would give him 
an answer the night of the ball.” 

** You do love him ?” 

“ Yos; that is if I know my own heart. 
He is so good, so gentle and kind, and he 
loves me so much,” 

‘So does Captain Balfour, but he is too 
shy to say it,” 

That is just as well—under the circum- 
stances.” 

The night of the ball came at last, and 
for days before and after it was the subject 
of interesting conversation. The girls 
looked beautiful—like angels or fairies— 
(we say this because we have seen neither) 
but Lela Adair was the envied beauty; but 
she was conscious only of one man’s admira- 
tion, and the slight flash of animation and 
joy added to her beauty. When Fletcher 
claimed the first dance, Balfour knew that 
Lela would marry him ; he, Balfour, had no 
chance, but that was nothing compared to 


her happiness, and the woman who gave 
herself to the Calf had not the remotest 


chance of happiness. But what could 
Leigh Balfour do? He could not go up 
to Lela and tell her that she was making 
a mistake, he could not even tell her what 
he knew—that Fletcher had given Lela’s 
name as security for his gambling debts, 
and that he had betted on her “ yes” this 
evening. There are many things a man 
cannot do, and this was one of them. 

Lela was all joy, and she was so light- 
hearted that she was ready to enjoy her- 
self immensely, but she did not mean 
Captain Fletcher to give out at the ball 
that she had said “yes.” So when he 
softly whispered words of love, and asked 
her for her answer, she smilingly said she 
would not tell him till the very last 
dance, and that she meant to be good to 
all her friends, and not only to dance 
with him, as he seemed to expect, She 
did enjoy herself heartily; she was just 
like a child, so ready to find pleasure 
in her path. Bat it so happened that 
the ball-room was somewhat over-heated, 
and Lela a little over-excited, and just as 
Leigh Balfour came to claim her for his 
dance, Lela Adair fainted right away. 
There was of course a fuss, a running for 





every imaginable liquor, but Mrs. Adair 
cut short the commotion by saying that 
she would take Lsla home, as their house 
was so near the Town Hall; and Lola, 
who soon recovered, made no objection. 

At first Captain Fletcher was extremely 
annoyed, He had not had his “ yes,” but 
he had as good as got it; and feeling thus 
reassured on certain little money matters, 
he determined to cut the rest of the country 
maidens and country mammas, and to 
retire with a few special friends ‘to a 
private room of the ‘“‘ Bush Hotel,” which 
joined on to the Town Hall, and had a 
door of communication. Leigh Balfour 
happening to be disconsolately hanging 
about, became aware of this move, and 
knew well enough what the result would 
be. However, Lela was gone, and—he 
was not his brother officer’s keeper. So 
he sauntered on to the portico of the 
Town Hall to get cool himself, bodily if 
not mentally. 

Presently, when he was beginn'ng to 
think that this wouldn’t do, and that there 
were girls who expected partners, a carriage 
drove up, and who should step out of it 
but the Adairs, Lela looking as happy and 
as beautifal as ever. 

‘‘ Mother, here is Captain Balfour ; how 
fortunate! Perhaps you would like your 
dance now? I felt so perfectly well that, 
as I had promised Captain Fletcher the 
last dance, I did not wish to break my 
promise,” 

A sudden madness seized Leigh Balfour. 

‘Yes, this must be our dance, Miss Adair. 
Come into the cloak-room. Now I will 
find a nice seat for Mrs. Adair and come 
back for you. Supper is in another room 
to-night.” 

When he returned to Lela he placed her 
hand tenderly on his arm—he was not 
the least shy now—and walked hastily 
down a long corridor. 

“Tam so glad of this opportunity,” he 
began hastily, his words falling like a 
hasty shower. “I made up my mind to 
ask you, to-night, if you could ever—love 
me. I mean, if you could ever put up 
with me, because of the love I have for 
you, because I worship you. I would die 
for you, Lela——” Lela could not stop 
him though she tried. “I must speak 
this evening. You must know what I 
have so long felt for you ; what I would do 
for you. Yes, I must speak and you must 
hear me.” 

She fathomed then the depth of his 
secret; she unravelled the mystery of his 
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many visits, of his silence, of his words. 
She knew everything about him before he 
left off, and her heart ached for him. How 
she must unintentionally have hurt him ; 
but how stupid he must have been not 
to have noticed about Captain Fletcher ! 

At last she got in a word. 

“Oh, please, Captain Balfour, do leave 
off, you pain me. I thought of you almost 
as a brother. I—I am almost engaged to 
Captain Fletcher ; but this is a secret at 
present, only I tell you, to-night.” 

“‘Ob, yes ; of course,” said Balfour, fall- 
ing into his usual quiet state like the 
sudden calm after a storm. “I will keep 
your secret; forgive me. I knew I had 
no chance. But don’t leave me; come to 
supper.” 

He was not really peaceful; he felt 
almost mad. He would save her in spite 
of herself. Lela hesitated, then, touched 
with extreme pity for him, she followed him. 

“Bat is this the supper-room?” she asked 
as she saw her companion push back the 
swing-door of the hotel. 

“ There is a quieter room in here ; come, 
you promised.” 

He hurried her forward, and then 
stopped suddenly in front of a door. 

One could hear raised voices and 
laughter ; then without ceremony Balfour 
flang open the door. 

It was a strange sight which met the 
eyes of those within and those without 
that room. Within sat Captain Fletcher 
with flushed cheeks and unsteady hand, 
dealing out some cards; his three com- 
panions were even more strange in their 
manner and more dissipated-looking than 
himself, and one was unmistakeably drunk. 

Lela recoiled in horror; but Balfour 
would not let her go as he said : 

“ Fletcher, are you ready to claim your 
dance with Miss Adair, orare you engaged?” 

The result. was electrical. It was like 
the sudden explosion of a bombshell, and 
Captain Fletcher was far enough gone not 
to be master of his language. He poured 
out a volley of imprecations against Balfour, 
and rising quickly, he staggered towards 
Lela. Then he saw by her face that the 
game was lost, and he muttered something 
about following Miss Adair to the ball- 
room, The door was shut, the scene was 


over. Leigh Balfour had done a plucky 
thing—he had saved her. But he knew, 
had known when the mad idea entered his 


head, how she would hate him for it, and 
he recoiled mentally from what she and 
others would think of him. 





Lela said nothing; she even returned | 
to the ball-room with him; went back to 
her mother, and was seen to be dancing | 
with Captain Grant, who was so awfully 
sorry Fletcher had gone home ; he would 
be furious to know he had missed dancing 
with Miss Adair again. 

The ball was a brilliant success, the local 
papers said, 

When Captain Fletcher returned to his } 
rooms he found a note for him ; how sent | 
he did not enquire. It was short, and in f 
Lela’s handwriting : 

“T promised you my answer to-night. 
It is ‘ No,’” 

Though very hazy from the results of | 
the evening carouse, Captain Fletcher took 
means to steady his mind and his hand. | 
He knew all was up with him now; but 
he would have his revenge on Balfour and 
Lela. So he wrote these words : 


“My DArRLinGc,—I am writing to say 
good-bye. As you give me up life is 
worthless to me. What you saw was a 
sudden madness. Can youdoubt it? The 
crime is as bad in my eyes as in yours, 
and I must expiate this first and only 
fault, for it is one which makes me un- 
worthy of you, unworthy to possess the 
sweetest angel on earth; but at least let 
me live in your remembrance. Bad as this 
one fall has made me, my honour remains, 
and is deartome. Miserable and hopeless 
as I am, still, I rejoice that I am not 
Balfour—the man who betrayed his friend, 
and whose dishonourable conduct renders 
him unfit to associate with gentlemen. In 
life and death, yours, ALAN,” 


He read over his letter and smiled. It 
was clever ; it would not miss its mark. As 
for himself, the game was played out. He 
was ruined, disgraced. Anyhow, the dis- 
grace should not be public on the morrow, 
for there should be no to-morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


LEIGH BALFOUR’S rooms were below 
those of Alan Fletcher. The Wharton 
Barracks were not very well built, and you 
could hear footsteps above you, especially 
if the owner walked up and down fora 
long time, as Captain Fletcher did in the 
small hours after the ball. Balfour had 
come home after that scene too utterly 
wretched to undress or go to bed. He 
had saved her, he felt sure of that. Lela 
Adair could not touch pitch knowingly ; 
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but she was so true and steadfast—would 
she ever forgive him or ever forget? The 
probability was that she would not. 

How Fletcher tramped above! Even 
now Balfour had a wish to run upstairs 
and ask his forgiveness—as if he would 
get it! At last, wearied out, Leigh Balfour 
threw himself on his bed without undress- 
ing. He dozed off, but not for long ; for 
all at once he was startled by the sound of 
a report. Balfour knew in a moment 
what it was, and, without waiting to light 
a candle, he rushed upstairs before any 
dne else had stirred. He took three steps 
at a time till he reached the upper landing, 
and groped his way towards Fletcher's 
door. Before reaching it he called out : 

‘Fletcher, for Heaven’s sake where are 

ou $” 
F He heard a muttered oath, so he thought, 
and what sounded like: “T’ll do for you, 
too, if you come in.” | 

Balfour paused ; all was dark. If he 
went in he did not doubt that Fletcher— 
doubtless mad with drink—would fire at 
him in the dark, too, and—and—— A 
crowd of thoughts surged up at that 
moment of time. Instead of rushing in, as 
was his first impulse to do, there came over 
him a momentof strange unexplainable fear. 
He, who had never previously quailed 
before anything, now turned and rushed 
down the stairs, calling out to some one at 
the bottom to go and fetch a doctor, The 
some one was (uicksands, who, in night 
attire and candle in hand, was asking what 
was the matter. In his haste he fell over 
a step, put out his light, shouting to 
Balfour to come to its rescue, Thus 
eeveral moments were Jost, and then a 
great flood of remorse filled poor Leigh 
Balfour’s sou), All fear was drowned ; it 
had been but momentary. What had he 


‘done? Funked it! Ob, the shame that 


filled his brave soul! Without wait- 
ing to pick up either Quicksands or his 
light, he turned and ran again upstairs. 
Now, however, he was frustrated ; several 
men and officers had arrived with lights, 
some one else had opened the door, and 
several hands were raising the fallen man. 
Blood was flowing profusely; it should 
have been staunched before, thought Bal- 
four at once ; he ought to have done it. 
The doctor was soon on the spot after this ; 
but Captain Fletcher never spoke again, 
and as Balfour bent over him he said to 
himself that he had been his murderer. 
The blood seemed to him to become a 
flood, to be rising quickly higher and 





higher; and in another moment Leigh 
Balfour was taken away in a dead faint. 

Of course this tragic end made a great 
sensation ; but as far as possible all the 
details were hushed up. The episode at 
the ball leaked out ; but the past sins of 
the dead officer were passed over for the 
sake of the relations and of “that poor girl.” 
Balfour went away on sick leave. He and 
Lela did not meet again, and neither did 
she write to him, so, of course, he dared 
not write to her. He must be hateful in 
her eyes, and rightly so—if she knew! It 
was not the past he regretted ; but it was 
that moment of cowardice that weighed so 
heavily on him. Suppose he had entered 
at once, he might have saved him ; and if 
he had been shot dead,-well, was life at 
this moment a gift to be highly prized ? 

Soon after this the regiment was ordered 
abroad, and Balfour went with it; but 
everybody said that since that affair of poor 
Fletcher’s he was ah altered mar, Quaick- 
sands often remarked that it was ridiculous 
mourning for such a man as that. He 
believed it was that girl Balfour was 
hankering after. She ought to know, and 
if ever he had the chance—— That was 
certainly unlikely, for the Adairs had left 
Wharton and had buried themselves abroad. 

The 500th was quartered at Gibraltar, 
and, after a time, the Rock seemed to them 
uncommonly small, They wanted to do 
something to enlarge it; but Nature was 
against them on one side and those dirty 
Spaniards on the other. There was plenty 
of fun to be had, but more room was badly 
wanted, 

One day Grant’s bride gave a party. 
She was new to the regiment and its 
traditions ; but was already popular because 
she liked parties and never made love to 
Grant in public. She was fond of Balfour 
because he was ready to dance attendance 
on her, and make himself generally useful. 
He promised, too, to come to her party—a 
thing he rarely did nowadays, Quicksands 
was invited on condition he didn’t make 
fun of it. There were some new arrivals 
expected, friends of Mrs, Grant. 

The first person Quicksands saw was— 
Lela Adair, more beautiful than ever, but 
sadder, paler, almost like a ghost of her 
former self. 

Quicksands did not hesitate a moment. 
He remembered his vow, and, walking 
right across to Miss Adair’s corner, began 
at once. 

“ We are old friends, Miss Adair, How 
is Mrs. Adair? Is she here?” 
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“No; I am with friends. My mother 
is in Italy ; she does not like the sea.” 

“ Awfully nice place here—so gay ; but 
too small, Mrs, Grant likes it. Do you 
remember Grant and— Wharton ¢” 

Quicksands felt that he must make 
haste; Balfour might come in at any 
moment and spoil everything. He feared 
even that Miss Adair might refuse to talk 
to him, for her tone was freezing when 
she answered : 

“ Of course I do; but we shall never go 
back there.” 

* Well, no; I don’t wonder.” 

Lela blushed and said in a low voice: 

“It is scarcely kind of you to speak of 
—to recall that time. I did not know 
your regiment was stationed here, or I 
should not have come,” 

“ Awfully glad you did; I wanted to 


tell you——” 
“Please don’t. I would rather not 
hear.” 


“You don’t know what it is. Miss 
Adair, you were under a mistake, I think, 
about—poor Fletcher.” 

Lela turned crimson now. She rose 
from her seat and walked a few steps 
towards the door, but Quicksands followed 
her as she said : 

“Excuse me, I would prefer ‘a 

“Come into this little study; there is 
no one there”—the room was filling—“ and 
it’s only fair to Balfour. You don’t know 
him, but I do. There isn’t a man in a 
thousand who would have done what he 
did for you.” 

“IT hope not; I know what he did, 
He—he—betrayed his friend.” Lela gasped 
the words as if they burt her throat. 
“Taking advantage of my ignorance, he 
dragged me to a room to see the shame of 
the man I loved—and who loved me so 
truly, I may say it now—the man who 
felt this first fall so bitterly that he could 
not live under that shame.’ 

“TI thought so,” muttered Quicksands in 
despair, 

“Yes, he could not bear his disgrace. 
He loved me so much, so much that he 
preferred death to dishonour, as if—well, 
of course it altered my feelings, but in 
time—in time, if he had lived —I 
might——” 

“Good Heaven!” said Quicksands, for 
Lela was a revelation to him; he did not 
know that women could be so true to 
one idea. 

“Yes, I might have forgiven him, but 
he could not forgive himself. He did 








very, very wrong; but do you think, 
when every one has justice done to them, 
he will be condemned and his friend 
praised ?” 

‘I’m sure of it,” said Quickeands, almost 
bowled over, as he expressed it, by her 
eloquence, 

‘Then I differ from you; I know it 
will be the other way. A true friend 
should hide a first fault-——” 

‘Do let me say one thing, Miss Adair, 
now do, Women ought to be fair as well 
as generous, You think you are generous, 
but you make a mistake. Look here, I 
know that I’m meddling, but I do like 
fairness, and I did wrong originally—I 
introduced, you to Fletcher.” 

“That is why I am listening to you.” 

“You are wrong again; you ought to 
cut me for it, you really ought. I have had 
it on my conscience, which isn’t usually 
over squeamish. I really didn’t believe 
poor Fletcher would take to you, but you 
see you had that cur I beg your 
pardon, that fortune.” 

“As if that made the least difference 
to him.” 

“Oh, but it did! I dare say he liked 
you, and all that—we all did—but Fletcher 
couldn’t really love a woman.” 

“Captain Quickett !” 

“ Well, it’s trae. How could I speak 
against the dead if it wasn’t important 
to the living? Do you know that he was 
so deeply pledged—I mean that he had 
signed away such a heap of your money, 
that your refusal bowled him over ?” 

“ My money !” 

“Yes; he was mad on gambling, and it 
would soon have been too hot for him. 
You were his last card—though I don’t 
expect you were his first one as well. Well, 
anyhow, you owe it to Balfour that you 
aren’t now the most miserable ‘woman in 
existence, you do indeed. Balfour was 
so awfully fond of you, he must have been 
to do that ; and of course he guessed you'd 
never forgive him, that’s the best part 
of it. Talk of heroes! If you don't 
believe me, Miss Adair, ask the Colonel 
what came out afterwards. Fletcher was 
so awfully clever, he could take in anybody. 
He finished up Lord Staples—there wasn’t 
much to finish, certainly, but Fletcher did 
it. I wouldn’t mention it ifi——” 

“ Don’t say any more, please,” said Lela. 
She was deadly pale now. 

“Well, I won’t; but you see it was 
hard on Balfour.” 

At that moment Quickett saw Grant 
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looking in, so he gave Lela his arm, and 
returned to the company. Had he done 
any good ? 

Balfour was there, getting tea for the 
ladies. He did not see the pair come 
in, but after a time innocent Mrs. Grant 
drew him aside. 

“You must be rewarded. I'll introduce 
you to some one I admire very much,” 

Before he had collected his thoughts he 
was bowing to somebody dressed in half- 
mourning, somebody who said at once: 

“We already know each other, Mrs, 
Grant.” 

Lela held out her hand, and Balfour 
mechanically took it. He had not believed 
this event possible, They were in a bay- 
window which overlooked the sea, almost 
alone ; whilst beyond them rose the loud 
hum of voices, 

“T have just seen Captain Quickett,” 
said Lela slowly; her fan trembled in 
her hand. 

“He is not as lively as formerly—we 
have all changed.” Was he dreaming? 

“Yes,” said Lela, glancing at his face. 
He looked years older and graver. “I 
have changed, too. I think I shall never 
feel young again.” 

How good Miss Adair was to speak to 


| him! She must be doing it from a sense 


of duty ; he would spare her. 

“T feel sure I can only remind you of 
painful events. Mrs. Grant knows nothing 
of them, or she would have spared you an 
introduction.” 

**‘T am glad she did not.” Did Balfour 
hear aright ? 

“Glad! You do not mean that?” 

“Yes, I do, because to-day, only to-day, 
I have heard the truth.” 

Leigh Balfour felt as if that queer 
dizziness might come on again, as if he 
were going to re-enact that terrible scene 
again. 

“The truth! Oh, no, you have never 
heard it.” 

“Yes, I have. Surely he was not cruel 
enough to deceive me, Why did no one 
tell me before? Even now I cannot take 
it in. I feel stunned; but it is better 
to know the trutb, and to know what 
I owe you,” 

“Ah,” said Balfour, “that is a terrible 
story ; it should be left buried.” 

“No, no; though I feel stunned and 
miserable, yet I shall be happier.in the 
future, Captain Balfour, forgive me!” 
and then lowering her voice she added: 
‘You saved me from——” 





He interrupted her: “ How can I say, 
how can any one besure? You might——” 

“No, no, I see it all now—your devo- 
tion, your generous conduct. How could I 
have believed so much evil of you? All 
this time I felt so bitter because I thought 
you made him desperate, because you pre- 
vented his first fault from being hidden. 
I didn’t know much about such things, 
but I knew that we women must be for- 
giving—we all must—and in time I felt 
that I would have forgiven him, and he 
would have blessed me for it: Then I 
thought that you had prevented all that, and 
that you had betrayed your friend because 
you were jealous. ‘Now I know it was just 
the opposite, that because you loved him 
and wanted to save him from sinking 
lower you did that; you snatched me from 
the fire. I was so believing, I should 
have trusted him with everything, and 
then——” Lela shivered a little. ‘Oh, 
I won’t judge him, I won't think of his 
wrong to me, but I must ask your forgive- 
ness for my thoughts. You would have 
saved him, too, had you had the chance,” 

“T had the chance,” murmured poor 
Balfour, but Lela could not understand him. 

“‘T remember that night very well. I 
remember all you said. I was angry 
then.” 

“Say nothing more about it. You know 
the truth—part of it—say nothing more.” 

“Bat I must, I must, Captain Balfour. 
Do you remember how you asked me 
that night to be your wife? How you 
pleaded with me? I was deaf to it all 
then. I thought only of him, he was so 
good, so worthy, I thought; but I was 
all wrong. I should not have thought of 
him, but of you—you who deserve every- 
thing one can give.” " 

She had placed her hand on his arm 
as she spoke, and he gazed at her as if 
he could not understand or hear her, Her 
sweet sympathetic face, full of tenderness 
and remorse, added to the unreality of the 
scene. He was dreaming, and this was 
some fiend’s temptation; it must be, for 
her face was fading away, and a vision 
of red blood was taking its place. 

* You will not forgive me? Don’t look 
like that, Captain Balfour. If I ruined 
your life, think what_I suffered, what we 
have both suffered, and let us make the 
best of our—broken lives, Long ago you 
asked me something; are you of the same 
mind now?” 

“That is part of the punishment,” he 
groaned, “Iam; how can I change?” 
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“Ob, then, it is easy; don’t talk of 
punishment, Heaven helping me, I will 
try and make you forget the past.” 

He shook off her hand impatiently. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t torture me, I 
can’t bear it. I shall—no, I am ill, but I 
will not yield. Listen, Lela. I love you 
more, if possible, than before; but you 
shall not marry me—you shall not become 
the wife of a murderer.” 

Lela only replaced her hand. 

“You believe it, I see, but it is not 
true, Don’t you know that my money was 
his last chance? His blood is on his own 
head.” , 

“No, on mine, I cannot let you think 
nobly of me, Listen; I am his murderer. 
I ought to be in prison now if justice were 
impartial. You had better have married 
a drunkard, a gambler, a man with no 
-principles, than a murderer. Don’t look 
so calm. I did it. I heard the shot and 
ran up; it was dark, quite dark. O 
Heaven! I was a coward. I feared he would 
be mad with drink, and would fire at me, 
and—I turned back. I went back after- 
wards with the others, but it was too late 
then. At first I might have staunched 
the blood, I might have lifted him, and 
he might have lived. Yes, I turned back ; 
I who had never before turned my back 
on a foe, I did it then. There, Lela, I 
could not abase myself more than by 
telling you. I have never told any one 
else, but I have done it now. Good-bye, 
and forget us all—forget me especially.” 


CHAPTER III. 


For some days after this Balfour went 
about in a queer kind of state, and then 
gave in. “Climate and the old attack,” 
the doctor said. Below the ever-present 
pain, however, was a new feeling, almost 
calming. He had been in purgatory, but 
he had avenged Alan. Then again came 
times of almost frenzy at the thought of Lela 
and what he had refused. How good and 
true she was, how she had been staunch to 
Alan as long as possible, and then she had 
turned to him! But he had not allowed 
Heaven’s most perfect creation to give 
herself to z—a—"TI told her, I used that 
word, I am sure of it, and she went away 
without another word. She was right and 
noble as ever; she would not pain me by 
words, but she knew I was right.” 

In spite of this he found out all that 
Lela had done, how she had gone sooner 
than she had intended and that instead 





of going to Italy she had gone to England 
with some other friends. It did not 
matter where; she was gone, she had 
acquiesced in his renunciation. She was 
gone, and he must struggle on through 
the rest of his life as bravely as he could. 
He lived on this high table-land of thought 
for some time, and then broke down 
utterly, and the doctor said that he must 
be shipped back home at once. Quicksands 
was deeply disappointed at the failure 
of his plan; it was failure, but how or 
wherefore he could not tell. He believed | 
it was still “that affair,” and soon he 
should believe in ghosts. 

“That girl”—meaning Miss Adair—‘is 
too high and mighty forme. Give me one } 
of the little girls that will forgive and 
forget, kiss and make up. That’s the girl 
for me, not one like Miss Adair. Her 
heart’s all made up of pride.” 

The little officer did not say this in Bal- 
four’s hearing, but on the day he left for 
England to go to the aunt who had 
brought him up, and who was, as she 
expressed it, ‘another mother to him.” 
Quicksands, who had once seen her, said 
that he preferred having but one mother | 
and not replacing her. 

The regiment still basked at Gibraltar, 
and still told the same tales over their mess 
and their cigars. Quicksands had added 
a version of Miss Adair’s 
with him, but it was hardly _——— 

Some three weeks after Lela’s departure, 
and a week after Balfour's disappearance, 
Quicksands, lounging near the landing- 
place, amused himself by watching a small 
boat being rowed in from the “ Britannia,” 
a process satisfactory to no one except the } 
boatmen who received the fees. 

“By George, those ladies will get a 
wetting |” ‘ 

Then, as they neared, he started forward. | 

‘Miss Adair, Ideclare.” In the presence 
of ladies Quicksands tried to remember } 
that an affirmation suited his or their 
conscience better than an oath. “ You 
have come back to the old Rock, then ?” 

“Only for a few days. Miss Henton, | 
my friend, has never seen it. We are | 
going to-an hotel in the town. Thank 
you, I am not too wet. How is Captain 
Balfour ?” 

“Ob, awfully seedy! Gone—invalided 
home. This time he is hit and won’t get 
over it,” 

Lela flushed. 

‘Gone home ill?” 

Yes, awfully ill.” 
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He put it on strong. 

“'T think we shall go home by the next 
steamer; a short time suffices to see the 
Rock, doesn’t it, Captain Quickett? By 
| the way, what is Captain Bulfour’s ad- 
| dress? You will know ; you were so good 
to him,” 

‘More than you were,” thought Quick- 
sands, supplying the information, and 
adding : 

“Bat he won't see any one, and his 
aunt is a virago!” - 

That was all that passed ; but she went 
away quickly, and left Gibraltarthenextday. 
Qaicksands told the mess that she couldn’t 
stand the Rock more than a day and a 
night, and he added : 

“Tt looked as if she meant something 
this time; but it’s too late. Women 
always come in after the finish, when it’s 
no more earthly use. I'll write to Balfour, 
though, to tell him the beginning and to 
ask him to tell me the end.” 


“ Leigh, do rouse yourself and take this 
mixture ; it’s my own making; and if you 
took it you would look less ill and lose 
your headaches.” 

Miss Balfour said this sternly. Leigh 
roused himself, and even smiled. 

“TI took it yesterday, but I’m no better.” 

‘** You have been home a month, If you 
had taken it every day I should see some 
improvement.” 

“There won’t be any,” muttered Leigh. 

His aunt retired offended with his 
obstinacy. Presently she came back, with 
a look of horror on her face. 

‘My dear Leigh, there is a young 
woman in the drawing-room.” 

** Well, what does she want ?” 

‘‘She wants to see you.” 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered. 
one,” ; 

* That’s what I told her; but she won’t 
go away.” 

“You can manage to send her away, I’m 
sure,” 

“It’s your wish ?” 

“Of course. Who is she? I want to see 
no one.” 

His aunt retired again. 

There were voices in the hall, and Leigh 
heard a tone which suddenly moved him. 
He sat up. 

“ Impossible!” he murmured ; but his 
head and hands grew burning hot at the 
bare idea. 

“Excuse me, Miss Balfour, but I must.” 


I see no 





The door was opened, and Lela herself 


was there; and Leigh’s heart seemed to 
stop beating ; but at least, if he must dio, 
he had seen her again. But what was she 
saying % 

“Captain Balfour, Leigh—I have been 
to Gibraltar for you, and you were gone, 
so I have come back here. Mother wants 
me back in Italy, and I must not stay long. 
I must go back as soon as possible, but I 
am here to tell you.” 

“ Tell me what ?” 

“That it is all right; you are not 
” She could not say the word. 
“ And, please, Leigh, if you were—I—I 
would still be your wife. It was not in 
intention ; but all the same I knew you 
would never marry me if you re 80, 
and I went to England to find that doctor, 
the doctor who attended him, and he says 
nothing, nothing—do you hear, Leigh ?—no- 
thing would have saved him, even if you had 
been in the room. It did not alter any- 
thing really ; and now, ob, Iam so hungry ! 
May I have something to eat before I go 
back to Italy. And before then, please” — 
“Well!” murmured Miss Balfour, lifting 
up her hands in horror—‘ we must be 
married. Mother knows everything, and 
you must get stronger out there in the 
beautifal sunshine.” 

‘Oh, those terrible modern women!” 
thought Miss Balfour, ‘“ Fancy! the for- 
wardness of making poor Leigh an offer 
on his death-bed! I have always heard of 
them ; but I have never seen one before.” 
Aloud she said sternly: “Say ‘No,’ Leigh. 
I cannot believe my ears; and remember, 
you have to prepare for another journey.” 

‘* He had better take this one first,” said 
Lela, half laughing, half crying, because 
Leigh had taken her hand and did not 
loose it. ‘‘ Leigh, say ‘ Yes,’” 

Leigh raised her hand slowly to his lips. 

“ My darling, my darling! what is that 
about ‘ passing the love of woman’? It is 
a mistake. You did all that—and for 
me?” 

“ Yes, all that—and for you.” 

“Yer,” said Leigh Balfour. 





IN THE WIZARD'S PARLOUR. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. ; 


CHAPTER I. 

On a certain bright but chilly spring 
afternoon, when the present century was 
many years younger than it is now, one 
traveller, and one only, alighted from the 
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four o’clock train at the little station of 
Brunton-le-Willows. He was a man of 
almost herculean build, being at once tall 
and broad-shouldered, and was apparently 
between thirty and forty years of age. 
The lower part of his face was hidden by 
a long, bushy black beard and moustache, 
but what could be seen of it had been 
tanned to a dark reddish brown by long 
exposure to sun and wind. He had a 
well-shaped, prominent nose, as became a 
man of his generous proportions, and black 
eyes, very bright and penetrating. His 
outer garment was a long overcoat heavily 
furred at the collar and cuffs, under which 
he wore a suit of dark well-fitting tweeds. 
His muscular throat was encircled by a 
broad turned-down collar fastened with 
a diamond solitaire, and a loosely-tied 
crimson kerchief with flowing ends, On 
his head he wore a broad-brimmed soft felt 
- hat which would take any shape its wearer 
chose—a style of headgear much more 
uncommon in England in those days than 
it is now. The traveller’s sole luggage 
was a brown leather portmanteau marked 
with the initials ‘‘E. W.” 

Twelve years had gone by since 
“Ted” Wilding, from the back seat of 
the Highflyer coach which was bearing 
him Londonwards, had seen the tower of 
St. Mary’s fade and sink in the distance, 
and had breathed his last mental farewell 
to all he left behind him. He had quitted 
home a raw and ignorant, but wilful and 
headstrong youth of nineteen; he came 
back to-day, a man of thirty-one, widely 
experienced in certain phases of life, with 
all his faculties sharpened by contact with 
a world which has no mercy for the weak 
or incompetent; sobered to some extent 
by all he had gone through, but with 
volcanic passions still existent below a 
somewhat impassive exterior, and only 
kept under by the force of an iron will. 

Wilding’s father had been a country 
doctor, widely known and respected, the 
whole of whose, life, fiom the day he 
bought old Dr, Benwood’s practice to that 
of his death while still a comparatively 
young man, had been passed at Brunton- 
le-Willows, He had lefs behind him a 
widow and two children, the younger of 
the two being at the time of her father’s 
death a girl of eight, and her brother’s 
junior by nine years. Two years later 
Ted Wilding, who had always been a 
masterful boy bent on elbowing his way 
through the world after his own fashion, 
had persuaded his mother to sell out a 





hundred pounds’ worth of the stocks be- 
queathed her by her husband, and with the 
proceeds in his pocket had departed to carve 
a fortune for himeelf in that new world be- 
yond the sea about which such wonderful 
tales had penetrated even to secluded 
Brunton-le-Willows. For those were the 
days of the Californian gold craze. That, | 
as already stated, had happened a dozen | 
years ago. More fortunate than the great } 
majority of those who went out then and 
later, after many adventures and many ups 
and downs, Wilding had succeeded in | 
accumulating a considerable pile of dollars, | 
and with his banker’s receipt for this in his 
pocket he had now found his way back to 
the home of his youth, 
As he strode along with the free, swing- | 
ing gait of one to whom a city’s crowded | 
ways would have been intolerable, many 
memories, some sad, some humorous, mixed 
with others which even through his tan 
brought a blush to his cheeks, were tug- } 
ging at his heart-strings. 
Wilding’s resolve was, without making | 
himself known to any one, to go direct to 
his mother’s house. For three years no 
tidings from home had reached him ; but 
that was hardly to be wondered at, so 
erratic had been his movements, so devious } 
had been his ways. Without having any } 
cause for uneasiness beyond such as had its 
origin in a lengthened lack of tidings from } 
home, Wilding was yet a prey to a certain } 
anxiety which he was unable wholly to | 
repress. Before turning out of the main 
street into the quiet side street in which } 
his mother’s house was situated, he paused } 
for a few seconds, staring into a -shop- 
window meanwhile. Then he drew a 
couple of deep breaths and went quickly 
round the corner, but only to slacken his [| 
pace to a saunter as he drew near number 


twenty-four. His eyes were fixed on one } 


of the windows, at which, while he was 
still several doors away, he had caught a } 
glimpse of a woman’s face. Was it Fan’s } 
—it was too young to be his mother’s—or | 
was it a stranger's? A moment later his 
doubt was solved. It was a stranger, 
whose eyes met his point-blank. A | 
momentary spasm contracted his heart, | 
and then his gaze dropped from the girl’s | 
face to the brass plate on the door, where his | 
father’s name had shone conspicuous for 80 
many years. It now bore a name that was 
wholly unfamiliar to him. That the home 
of his youth was now the home of others 
he could no longex doubt. But, in that case, 
what had become of his mother and Fan;? 
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Presently, without being conscious how 
he had come there, Wilding found himself on 
the quaint century-old bridge which to this 
day spans the little River Weem. Pausing 
at one of the recesses, with folded arms 
resting on the parapet, he stood and gazed 
into the clear depths below. Scores of 
times had he done the same thing when a 
lanky youth, chafing against the restrictions 
of his narrow life, and, as it were, beating 
his wings against the bars of home. Now, 
as it seemed, he had no home to come back 
to. 

After a minute or two he gave himself 
an impatient shake, as some big St. 
Bernard might have done. “ What an 
idiot I must be to bother myself in this 
way about nothing!” he exclaimed. “I 
am always thinking of Fan as the little girl 
in short frocks and pinafores I left behind 
me. It seems hard to realise that she must 
now be a woman of two-and-twenty, and 
yet that is the undoubted fact. Of course, 
she’s married by this time. Such a pretty 
girl as she promised to develope into would 
never want for offers, even in Brunton-le- 
Willows. And, of course, the mater’s gone 
to live with her. In any case, whether 
they are still located in the town, or 
whether they have gone to live elsewhere, 
I don’t suppose I shall have much difficulty 
in tracing them.” 

Wilding had reached the age of thirty- 
one without having ever been in love. 
Many faces he had seen in the course of 
his wanderings, which for a brief while 
had taken his fancy captive, but, one after 
another, he had forgotten them all. Thus 
it had come to pass that the image of the 
sweet-faced, hazel-eyed little sister whom 
he had left at home in England, and of 


whom he had been almost passionately: 


fond, had never been displaced in his heart 
by that of any one else; and when, finally, 
his “luck” had taken a turn, and the 
amount in dollars standing to his credit in 
the bank agent’s ledger had gradually in- 
creased, he had indulged himself in many 
a happy day-dream of what he would do 
for Fan, and of the “good time” they 
would have together after his return to the 
old country. 

He was still leaning over the parapet 
and gazing into the pellucid depths below, 
when the sound of approaching footsteps 
caused him to turn his head. ‘Tom 
Urswick, by all that’s wonderful!” he 
cried under his breath. ‘‘ Dear old Tom, 
who used to be my particular chum! Will 
he recognise me?” Bat with a casual 





glance at him the other went unhesitatingly 
on his way. “No, he doesn’t know me 
from Adam. Well, I must indeed be 
changed,” added Wilding with a sigh. 
“But it won’t do to let him go. He's 
the very man to tell me all I want to 
know.” 

A couple of minutes later the two men 
were gripping hands. Over the hearty 
greeting that ensued between them we 
need not linger. Presently Wilding’s face 
clouded. Laying a hand on his old chum’s 
shoulder, he said in a changed voice : 

“Tom, I came through Whitwell Street 
jast now and past the old house. I sawa 
strange face at the window, and there’s a 
strange name on the door. What does it 
mean? What has happened? What 
has become of my mother and Fan?” 

Urswick turned a scared face on him. 

“Great Heaven, Wilding! do you not 
know? Have you not heard?” 

“T have heard nothing. For three years 
not a scrap of home news has reached 
me,” 

“ Then sorry am I that it has fallen to 
my lot to have to tell you. Ted, my poor 
boy, your mother and sister are no 
more.” 

*‘ Dead—both dead ?” 

* Both.” 

Wilding’s left hand went up to his 
heart; he reeled back a step or two 
and caught at the parapet with his right. 
Urswick tarned aside with bowed head. 

There was a space of silence broken only 
by the low musical fret of the river 
against the mossy buttresses of the bridge. 

“Urswick, this is terrible,” said Wilding 
at length, with something between a groan 
and a sob. “I should hardly have been 
surprised to hear of my mother’s death 
(her heart had been affected for years), 
but my sister, my pretty Fan, who was to 
me the dearest thing in all the world! 
Oh, Tom—Tom—say that you have only 
been trying to frighten me—say that it is 
not true!” 

“Would to heaven that it were not 
true! No sweeter creature than your 
sister ever breathed, and somebody will 
have to pay a bitter reckoning one day— 
if not in this world, then in the next!” 

Wilding gripped his friend by the arm 
in a way which caused the other to wince. 

“A reckoning, did you say? You have 
something to tell me—a reckoning, 
Tom?” 

*‘ Yes, I have something to tell you; and 
a shocking story it is,” replied Urawick in 
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low, grave tones, “Bat we cannot talk 
here, My house is only a couple of hun- 
dred yards farther on. Come with me, and 
I will tell you there all I know—all that is 
ever likely to be known of your poor sister’s 
unhappy end.” 

A few minutes later they were seated 
opposite each other in Urswick’s cosy 
snuggery. The story the latter had to tell 
must here be set down as briefly as may 
be. 

At the time to which this narrative 
dates back, the map of England showed 
no such network or tangle of railways as 
it does at the present day. The great 
trunk lines had all been constructed, but 
there were still a large number of 
secondary lines, extensions and connecting 
links in process of being made, or looming 
in the near future. One such branch line, 
- which had only lately been completed, was 
that which took in Brunton-le- Willowson its 
way to a much more important town, twenty 
miles away. The construction of a portion 
of the line in question had been entrusted 
to that eminent contractor, Mr. Matthew 
Tamplin, who, as was customary with him in 
such cases, appointed one of his numerous 
sons, all of whom he had brought up to his 
own profession, to the post of chief super- 
intendent of works. 

Ia the course of time the progress of the 
works necessitated Neil Tamplin making 
Brunton-le-Willows his head-quarters. He 
was not long before he picked out Fanny 
Wilding as being the prettiest girl in the 
little town, and he at once fell in love with 
her after his fickle, half-hearted fashion, 
which would have mattered little or no- 
thing had it not unfortunately happened 
. that Fanny also fell in love with him. 
In what way they had first become 
acquainted was a point best known to 
themselves, In any case, it would seem 
that they met frequently in secret, more 
than one person afterwards testifying to 
having met them walking together by 
moonlight on one or other of the quiet 
country roads, To what extent Mrs. 
Wilding was cognizant of the affair was 
merely a matter for surmise; in that 
respect the truth was never known. 

When Neil Tamplin had been about four 
months at Brunton he was called away by 
his father, who, so it was reported, sent 
him to superintend the construction of a 
more important line in the far north of 
England; but, however that may have 
been, he was never seen in the little town 
again. Three months after his departure 





Fanny Wilding’s body was found in the 
lower mill-pool. In her purse was a scrap 
of paper on which she had written: “He 
promised solemnly to make me his wife. 
He now scorns me and refuses to fulfil 
his promise, My shame is greater than I 
can any longer bear, so I bid farewell to 
life, trusting to Heaven’s mercy that my 
sin will be forgiven me.” The shock of 
Fanny’s death proved fatal to Mrs. Wild- 
ing. Mother and daughter were buried 
on the same day and in the same grave. 

All this had happened more than a year 
before Wilding’s return. 

Some hours had gone by since Urswick 
had brought his narrative to a close, and 
the April moon was riding high in the 
heavens when two men might have been 
seen standing with bared heads on either 
side of a lowly green mound. Wilding 
had been conducted by his friend to the 
grave of his mother and sister. For a little 
space neither of them had spoken. Wild- 
ing’s broad chest was rising and falling 
with the emotion he was doing his utmost 
to suppress. A sombre fire burnt in his 
eyes, which were dry and tearless. At 
length, drawing himself up to his fullest 
height, with his right hand solemnly up- 
lifted, and in a voice whose accents of 
low, concentrated intensity carried to his 
listener’s heart the conviction that nothing 
would have power to turn him from the 
course he had determined on, he said : 

Tt is his life or mine, Urswick—his life 
or mine, I swear it over my sister's 
grave!” 


CHAPTER II, 


It was a few weeks later when Edgar 
Wilding took up his quarters at the 
“Spotted Dog,” the one tolerable inn in 
the obscure hamlet of Crossdyke, buried 
among the Yorkshire hills and moors. He 
gave the name of “ Evan Woodruffe,” and 
the ostensible object of his sojourn in such 
an out-of-the-world spot was made patent 
by the quantity of fishing tackle he had 
brought with him. 

The same modest hostelry was for the 
time being the head-quarters of Mr. Neil 
Tamplin, who just then was engaged in 
superintending the construction of a section 
of the Whinborough and Langside Ex- 
tension Railway. Wilding had employed 
a private detective to track down Tamplin, 
a task which had proved of easy accom- 
plishment, 

To Tamplin the advent of Woodruffe— 
ao to call him—seemed like a veritable 
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godsend, for hitherto he had not lighted 
on a single creature in the place with 
whom he cared to associate; and he had 
been under the necessity of spending his 


evenings in a dreary loneliness, which had. 


at times become all bat unbearable, and 
had driven him to seek a temporary, refuge 
in the bottle. 

It was an essential feature of the game 
Woodruffe had set himself to play that he 
should ingratiate himself with Tamplin, 
and this, under the circumstances, he found 
no difficulty in doing ; rather, indeed, was 
he welcomed by the latter, so to speak, 
with open arms. Tamplin had no longer 
any cause for complaining that his even- 
ings were dull. In this stranger from over 
the sea he found the most delightful com- 
panion it had ever been his good fortune 
to come across, for the latter had a fund of 
stories and witticisms, interspersed with 
narratives of personal adventure, which 
seemed inexhaustible, The two men soon 
got into the way of dining together after 
Tamplin’s work for the day was over, and 
they rarely separated before midnight. 
Tamplin, who prided himself on his skill 
with the cue, did not fail to proclaim 
aloud his disgust that there was not a 
single billiard-table in the “whole dog- 
hole of a place.” But no place is too 
remote for cards; indeed, the contractor's 
son made a point of carrying two or three 
packs in his portmanteau, and so long as 
he could find some one to play with him 
who was neither a boor nor a nincompoop, 
he had always a refuge against the boredom 
of his own thoughts, which, as a rule, he 
found anything but pleasant company. 

And Mr. Evan Woodruffe proved to be not 
merely an adept in every game with which 
he was acquainted, but one who could teach 
him several others, some of which he, Tam- 
plin, had hitherto known only by name, while 
of the rest he had never so much as heard. 
It was a kind of knowledge which he 
was eager to acquire, so Woodruffe good- 
naturedly devoted a couple of hours on 
most evenings to initiating him in the 
mysteries of poker and euchre, and other 
less known games of skill and chance 
indigenous to that great continent from 
which he had so lately arrived. 

On one point, Tamplin, in whom the 
gambling instinct was strongly developed, 
was inclined to grumble somewhat. Wood- 
ruffe would never play for anything more 
than nominal stakes, not even when they 
engaged in friendly rivalry over one of 
those games in which Tamplin regarded 





himself as the other’s equal, if not his 
superior, 

Tamplin, in his more unguarded mo- 
ments, that is to say, when he had par- 
taken of too much brandy, confided to his 
new-found friend how the ‘old man,” 
meaning his father, ‘‘ kept his nose to the 
grindstone ;” how he had “ paid the piper” 
so often for his son that he utterly refused 
to do so any more ; how his allowance was 
little more than a foreman’s wages, and how 
at that very moment he was “cornered” 
for want of a couple of hundred pounds, 
and for the life of him, didn’t know which 
way to turn. 

There was one feature about Tamplin 
which saved Woodruffe the necessity of 
having to draw on his inventive powers. 
He never betrayed any inquisitiveness 
with regard to his new friend’s antecedents 
or family history. He had already gathered 
that Woodruffe had emigrated to the States 
when little more than a child, and he 
sought to know no more, - 

Often, as they sat opposite each other of 
an evening, Woodruffe’s lips would in- 
audibly form the words: ‘His life or 
mine, I have sworn it.” More than once 
Tamplin, looking up suddenly, intercepted 
in the eyes of the other a look so darkly 
sinister, so remorselessly cruel, that for the 
moment it thrilled him with a nameless 
dread of he knew not what. A second 
later it was gone, replaced by an ex- 
pression of brimming good-humour, and 
Woodruffe was again the laughing, jovial, 
yarn-spinning companion whom he was 
learning to like so well, Then would 
Tamplin shut his eyes tight for a moment 
and growl to himself: ‘I suppose I shall 
be fancying I ‘see snakes’ next. It’s all 
the fault of this infernal brandy. It’s not 
fit for a pig to drink.” 

On a certain evening, when Woodruffe 
had been about a month at Crossdyke, 
as the two sat smoking together after 
dinner, he said to Tampliv, at the same 
time pushing a sheet of paper across the 
table : 

“Look at this, and tell me what you 
make of it.” 

The other took the paper, nearly the 
whole of one side of which was covered 
with a sequence of letters, large and small, 
to all appearance in no sort of order, and 
certainly, as they stood, not forming any 
combination of words capable of being 
read by Tamplin. 

“T can make neither head nor tail of it,” 
he said presently. ‘‘To me it looks utter 
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rigmarole and rot. I suppose there’s a 
catch of some sort in it, ain’t there?” 

“ Not that I know of. I take it to bea 
cryptogram; that is to say, while ap- 
parently nothing more than a meaningless 
jumble of letters, if I am right in my 
surmise a very real meaning is wrapt up 
in it. I came by it in rather a curious 
way, as you shall hear when I have 
charged my pipe.” 

‘You must know, then,” he presently 
resumed, ‘‘that while on my way back 
this afternoon from fishing I was caught 
by a drenching thunder shower. There 
being a cottage handy, I saw no reason 
why I should not take shelter till the 
shower was over. While I was waiting my 
eyes were attracted by a very old book on a 
shelf, indeed the only book to be seen in 
the place. It proved to be a black-letter 
- Bible nearly three hundred years old. In 
answer to my questions the cottager told 
me that it had belonged to his grandfather, 
and might have come down to the latter 
from his grandfather, for aught he knew 
to the contrary. With that he opened 
a drawer and took out of it a folded sheet 
of parchment yellow with age, which, on 
being spread open, proved to have written 
on it the original rigmarole of letters of 
which I showed you a copy just now. The 
old man gave me to understand that the 
Bible had at one time had two covers, one 
stitched loosely over the other; that by some 
means the outer one had become detached; 
that he had then discovered the parchment, 
the space between the twocovers having evi- 
dently been hit upon by its unknown writer 
as a safe hiding-place. The owner of it 
looked upon the writing as nothing more 
than a charm, or cabalistic formula of some 
kind ; but to me there seemed a possibility 
that it might mean very much more than 
that. Hence my reason for copying it, 
which the old fellow made not the slightest 
objection to my doing.” 

‘But you don’t expect me to believe that 
you hope to be able to make any sense out 
of that rubbish,” said Tamplin scoffingly. 

‘That is precisely the object I have in 
view. Whatever hidden meaning it may 
have—and that it has one I am pretty 
certain—I am going to meke it my business 
to elucidate. Years ago I used to he 
rather clever at deciphering the crypto- 
grams which are often to be found in 
newspapers, and many an hour, when I 
had nothing better to do, did I devote to 
mastering them ; and I may add that there 
was only one here and there which eet me 





at defiance. All things of this kind have 
a key, and when once you have lighted on 
that the rest is easy.” 

“ Well, it’s a sort of job that may come 
easy to you,” said the other; “ but I feel 
sure that if I were to try from now till 
doomsday I could never make head or tail 
of it.” 

A couple of evenings later, Woodruffe’s 
first words, when he and Tamplin met, 
were : 

“Well, I’ve succeeded in translating the 
cryptogram, though I found it rather a 
hard nut tocrack. Here’s what I make of 
it, and when you have read it, I think you 
will agree with me that my time and 
trouble have not been wasted.” 

The paper Woodruffe gave the other to 
read purported to be a statement drawn 
up by the steward of a certain Sir Michael 
Falshaw, who, when his master was 
compelled to take hurriedly to flight, in 
consequence of being implicated in the 
Jacobite risings of 1745, had a box of 
family plate entrusted to him to conceal 
till better days should come. The state- 
ment went on to describe the spot where 
the box was hidden, which was “in the 
floor of the farmost opening, where is the 
pool of fathomless water, in the cavern 
yclept ‘The Silver Lady,’ There, on one 
of the walls, is carved a large cross, thirty 
feet from which, in a line running due 
north, is buried the oaken box, clamped 
with iron, containing a portion of the plate 
and many of the family jewels belonging 
to my honoured master.” 

“Well, of all the rummy starts I ever 
heard tell of, this licks the lot,” said 
Tamplin, when he had read the paper. 
“Are you sure it isn’s a sell? Do you 
believe that any such box was ever buried 
in the cave ?” 

“That it’s not a sell, as you call it, I 
feel firmly convinced, and that such a box 
was buried there I fully believe. More- 
over, I think the chances are that it has 
never been dug up, but that it has lain 
there to the present day.” 

Tamplin could only stare at Woodruffe 
with wide-open eyes. 

“T have been at the pains to make a 
few enquiries in the neighbourhood,” re- 
sumed the latter, “and, as far as I can 
learn, Sir Michael Falshaw fled to France 
and died there ; further, his estates were 
confiscated, and no one of his name or 
lineage is now known to be living in these 

arts,” 

“Then what do you intend doing in the 
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matter?” queried Tamplin, whose powers 
of speech had now come back to him. 

“What I intend is, that you and I 
together shall thoroughly investigate the 
affair; that is to say, satisfy ourselves 
whether the box is, or is not, still buried 
in the Silver Lady Cavern.” 

“And should we find that it is, what 
then ?” 

“In that case we will divide the spoil 
fairly between us. Who will have more 
right to it than you and I?” 


CHAPTER III, 


THOSE people who are acquainted with 
that part of the North of England in which 
Crossdyke is situated, will probably be 
aware of the existence of the remarkable 
cavern mentioned in the cryptogram under 
the name it is known by among the 
country people, although the scientists and 
guide-books of late years have dubbed it 
by another and altogether more prosaic 
title. During the summer months people 
come from far and near to explore its 
wonders, 

The entrance is, or was in those days, 
closed by a rude door, which was kept 
locked when no visitors were being con- 
ducted over it. In a cottage near by lived 
the custodian, or guide, who had charge of 
the key, and unaccompanied by whom no 
visitors were permitted to enter the cave. 
At the period of our narrative the office of 
guide was filled by one Tony Rudd, a 
young man of twenty, a hunchback, and 
otherwise deformed, who lived with his 
widowed mother in the aforesaid cottage. 

Woodruffe had already explored the 
Silver Lady, but Tamplin did not know 
that, and the other had his own reasons 
for not mentioning the fact. 

The cupidity of the contractor’s son had 
been intensely excited by Woodruffe’s 
strange discovery and the latter’s promise 
to share with him the contents of the box, 
should it prove to be still in the spot 
where it had been buried upwards of a 
century before. During the few days 
which elapsed before they began their 
search, he could talk of little else when 
they were together, and his dreams were 
about the same subject. He never 
paused to ask why his new friend 
should have offered to divide the con- 
tents of the box, when—assuming the 
treasure to be stiil there—he might just as 
easily have secured the whole of it for 
himself. The very excess of his greed left 





no room for suspicion in his mind, In 
telling Woodruffe that he was “ cornered ” 
for want of two hundred pounds, he had | 
spoken no more than the trath. His | 
promissory note for that amount would | 
fall due in six weeks, and, till a few days 
ago, he had known no more than the man 
in the moon whence or how to obtain the 
cash to meet it. Now, however, a golden 
vision danced day and night before his 
eyes. 

Woodruffe had waited purposely for a 
rainy day, when visitors to the cavern 
would be at a discount, and he and 
Tamplin could almost make sure of having 
it to themselves. It was about four o'clock 
on a certain stormy afternoon when they 
set out together from the “Spotted Dog,” 
each wearing a travelling cap, and shielded 
from the weather in his mackintosh. 
After getting clear of the village a rough, 
uphill walk of half a mile brought them to 
the cottage where lived Tony Rudd. 
While they were still some distance away 
they could hear the long-drawn, wailing 
notes of the hunchback’s fiddle. Tony 
stared a little at the notion of any one 
wanting to explore the Silver Lady on 
such a day ; still, it was no business of his, 
and in a couple of minutes he was ready 
to accompany them. 

On reaching the cavern Tony unlocked 
the door. Immediately inside was a sort 
of rude entrance hall, partly natural and 
partly hollowed out by manual labour, 
where our friends divested themselves of 
their dripping mackintoshes. Then it was 
that Tamplin first noticed that Woodruffe 
was carrying a small oblong mahogany 
case under his left arm. 

“What on earth have you got there?” 
he demanded. 

Woodruffe gave him a warning look, 
and glanced at Tony. 

‘* Ask no questions,” he replied in a low 
voice. ‘I will explain to you by-and-by.” 

Tony was busy lighting three short 
candles, each of which was stuck on a 
wooden spatula about a couple of feet long. 
Taking one himself, he gave a spatula each 
to the others, and then, with a simple 
‘Follow me, if you please,” he led the 
way into the interior of the cavern. The 
passage, which was so narrow that they } 
were compelled to proceed in single file, 
and not more than seven or eight feet 
in height, turned and twisted in the most. 
extraordinary way, and had several other | 
passages nearly as wide as itself opening 
out of it; so that, lacking the services of a 
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guide, any one might easily have lost his 
way among its intricacies, and have 
wandered about for hours in its maze of 
many turnings without finding his way 
back to the entrance. The walls in many 
places were damp and slimy, while now 
and again a single heavy drop of water 
would fall from the roof on one or other 
of the party. After proceeding thus for 
some minutes they emerged into a spacious 
chamber, which Tony informed them was 
known as the “ Hall of a Million Gems.” 
When he had set fire to a couple of flares, 
which illumined the full extent of the 
opening, it at once became comprehensible 
why the place had been so named, for 
walls and roof alike caught the flame, and 
flung it back in a thousand scintillations of 
many-coloured light. 

“‘ Very pretty indeed,” remarked Wood- 


.ruffe aloud, as the flares went suddenly 


out. “Iam glad you are not a geologist, 
Tamplin, and able to explain in a few 
commonplace sentences by what process 
this wonderful cavern grew to be what it 
is. There are some things I don’t care 
to be enlightened about, and that is one 
of them.” 

With that they again went on their way, 
diving still deeper into the bowels of the 
hill, their candles showing like feeble tips 
of yellow flame. 

There were two other openings, one of 
them being celebrated for the size and 
number of its stalactites and stalagmites, 
which Tony was in the habit of lighting 
up and showing to his visitors, but 
Woodruffe now said : 

‘*We want to see nothing more except 
the Wizard’s Parlour. Don’t stop again 
till we get there.” 

‘*Here we are, gentlemen, at the en- 
trance to the Wizard’s Parlour,” said Tony 
a few minutes later, indicating a narrow 
opening level with the floor of the cave, 
and not much more than a couple of feet 
in height, . 

Tamplin stared at it in dismay. 

“ You don’t expect a man of my size to 
creep through a hole like that, do you?” 
he demanded. 

“There is no other entrance,” replied 
Tony. “I have seen plenty of bigger 
gentlemen than you, sir, squeeze them- 
selves through it.” 

“This is the place mentioned in the 
cryptogram,” said Woodruffs in a low 
voice to his companiop. ‘It wes in the 
Wizard’s Parlour that the box was buried.” 

By this time Tony had stretched him- 





self flat on the ground, and a minute 
later, with his spatula thrust in front of 
him, had wriggled like an eel through the 
opening. 

* You next,” said Woodruffe. It was 
with an ill grace that Tamplin proceeded 
to follow the guide’s example, but Tony 
was there to hold out a helping hand, and 
in some fashion or other he contrived to 
squeeze himself through. Woodruffe came 
last, and although a bigger man than 
Tamplin, he succeeded in scrambling 
through without help, nor did he leave 
his mahogany case behind him. 

They now found themselves in a vast 
hall, the dimensions of which the petty 
lights they carried wholly failed to reveal. 

“ Please to stand where you are, gentle- 
men, while I light the flares,” said Tony, 
and with that he disappeared into the 
encircling gloom. 

“Tt’s an uncanny place, and I wish I 
was well out of it,” muttered Tamplin 
with a shiver, 

One by one the four flares placed at 
different angles of the cavern were lighted 
by the hunchback, and when the last 
sprang into flame, the two men became 
aware that they were in an immense 
chamber at least three times the size of 
the one they had first seen. In the 
middle of the floor was the huge stalagmite 
which gave its name to the cavern. It 
was between five and six feet in height, 
and as you stood at one particular spot 
the white and glistening mass bore no 
inapt resemblance to a veiled female figure 
arrested in the act of starting forward, as 
if to fly from something or some one. 
The legend ran that centuries ago a wizard 
who made his home in the recesses of the 
cave, inveigled a beautiful lady into it, and 
then, rather than let her go again, turned 
her into stone. 

After giving a hasty glance round, 
Tamplin said : 

“And now to find the cross which, 
according to the writer of the cryptogram, 
was carved on the wall of the cavern.” 

Of course, this visit, so Tamplin be- 
lieved, was merely a preliminary one. 
They were to find the cross and take stock 
of the cavern generally—with Tony at 
their heels they could do nothing more. 
They must come alone some midnight, 
force the entrance door, make their way 
to the Wizard’s Parlour, and with the help 
of spade and pick, dig up the box, and 
possess themseives of the treasure unknown 
to any one. 
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“ Let us first,” said Woodruffe, ‘take a 
glance at what the old steward calls ‘the 
pool of fathomless water’ ;” and with that 
he led the way across the cavern to where 
a hand-rail barred their further progress. 
Before them yawned a huge opening in 
the floor, the blackness of which the flares 
only served to accentuate and make more 
awesome to peer into. Taking up a stone 
from one of a heap placed there for the 
purpose, Woodruffe dropped it into the 
abyss. Not till after an appreciable space 
of time did the sound of its sullen splash 
in the water far below reach their ears. 
The same instant Woodruffe gripped his 
companion by the arm. 

“If I were to push you over the brink, 
in what strange country would you find 
yourself three minutes later 1” he asked. 

There was, or so it seemed to Tamplin, 
such a veiled menace in the words, that he 
recoiled instinctively with parted lips and 
starting eyes, ‘ What a fool you are, 
Woodruffe !” he exclaimed next moment 
with an imprecation. 

“You are right, Neil Tamplin. I ama 
fool, a weak fool, not to send you headlong 
into yonder abyss. Such a fate would be 
no more than your deserts. But I havea 
ridiculous prejudice against taking life in 
cold blood, and I had already made up my 
mind to afford you a chance for yours,” 

“In the fiend’s name, what do you 
mean?” gasped Tamplin. 

Could this stern-voiced man with the 
hard, set face, out of whose black eyes 
there gleamed a something which caused 
his craven soul to quake with fear, be his 
boon companion, his fair-seeming friend of 
the past month? It must be a hideous 
dream from which he should presently 
awake, 

“Listen, Neil Tamplin,” resumed the 
other, in the same stern, cold accents; 
“my name is not Evan Woodruffe, but 
Edgar Wilding. I am the brother of 
Fanny Wilding, of Brunton-le- Willows— 
ah, you may well start |—whose death lies 
at your door as surely as if your hands 
had thrust her into the water where her 
body was found. Over her grave I swore 
to be avenged on her murderer. You are 
that man, and it was with that object I 
sought you out, ingratiated myself with 
you, and invented a lie by means of which 
I succeeded in bringing you here where 
there is none to come between us.” 

_ “Would you assassinate me?” came 
in a hoarse gasp from Tamplin’s livid lips. 

“Were I to slay you where you stand it 





would be no more than you deserve ; but, 
as I said before, I have a prejudice against 
taking life in cold blood. You shall have 
an equal chance with myself. I have 
heard you boast of your skill with the 
pistol. Here are a brace of them,” touch- 
ing the case under his arm. “ Between 
you and me it shall be a duel to the death, 
Oaly one of us two shall leave the Wizard’s 
Parlour alive !” 

All that was craven in Tamplin’s nature 
shrank from the dread alternative thus 
put before him. He trembled in every 
limb, a cold sweat bedewed him from 
head to foot. Once, twice, his lips opened, 
but no sound issued from them. At length 
he contrived to stammer: “I refuse—I 
utterly refuse, I neither want to kill you 
nor be killed myself.” ue 

“ As you please,” said Woodruffe, in his 
deep tones; ‘‘but if you persist in your 
refusal to accept my challenge, I swear, as 
there is a heaven above us, that I will 
hurl you over the edge of yonder abyss 
into the water below, even should I have 
to go with you. Choose which you 
prefer.” 

Tamplin fell back a pace or two, but 
said no more. That Woodroffe, if driven 
to it, would carry out his threat, he felt 
too well assured. 

Tony was standing a little way apart, 
his face only a shade less white than that 
of Tamplin, 

Finding the other did not speak, Wood- 
ruffe opened the case and took out of it 
a brace of handsomely mounted pistols. 
Handing the case to the hunchback he 
crossed to Tamplin, and holding out the 
weapons, said: “‘ They are both alike and 
both loaded. The choice is yours.” 

Tamplin took one of the pistols. 

“T have brought a tape with me,” went 
on Woodruffe, “and I propose that our 
guide here shall measure a space of a dozen 
yards, at one end of which I will take my | 
stand and you at the other.” 

Still not a word from Tamplin. He 
was visibly quaking, and his lips showed 
blue against the pallor of his face. His 
eyes had the expression of some hunted 
animal brought to bay. 

Woodrufie had stepped back a few pacer. 
Turning to Tony he said: ‘“‘ Two of your 
flares are going out. Let fresh ones be 
lighted at once.” But scarcely had the 
last word left his lips before there was a 
flash and a report. Tamplin had taken 
advantage of his face being turned from 
him to fire. The bullet carried away a } 
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portion of the lobe of his right ear, and 
buried itself in the wall of the cavern. 

Woodroffe turned like lightning. 
“ Scoundrel and assassin, your blood be on 
your own head!” There was another flash 
and another report, Tamplin flung up his 
arms, spun round twice, and fell on his 
face dead. 

It was dusk when Woodruffe and Tony 
emerged from the Silver Lady. ‘ You must 
come with me,” he said, laying a hand on 
the hunchback’s shoulder. “ No harm shall 
happen to you, but you must keep me 
company part of the way I am going.” 
In a by-road near at hand a horse and 
trap in charge of a man were in waiting. 
The man was dismissed, and half a minute 
later Woodruffe, with Tony beside him, 
drove off at a rattling pace. 

Some three hours later Tony was back 
at Crossdyke with the horse and trap, his 
pocket richer by ten pounds, But Wood- 
ruffe had vanished, nor did all the efforts 
made to trace him ever prove of the least 
avail. 





A GREETING, 
By HARRIETT STOCKALL. 


YEs, dear, it has been long ! 
The drear, cold winter ; but to-day 
Sweet Spring, with garlands in her hand, 
Walks, flushed and smiling, through the land; 
The woods are thrilled with thrushes’ song, 
The fields are full of lambs at play. 
Ah, love! smile too, smile once again, 

Like sunshine after rain! 


I know it has been long ! 

Grief's drear, grim winter; but to-day 
Sweet Peace draws near with magic wand, 
And carries comfort in her hand ; 
Life thrills anew to hope's glad song, 
And skies are blue that were so grey. 
Ah, love! hope too, hope once again, 

After thy heavy pain ! 


Look at my heap of flowers! 
I pulled them in our favourite spot, 
The copse that was so dark and bare 
When last we stood together there. 
The grass, new-green with April showers, 
Is broidered with forget-me-not 
And primrose-stars ; while, out of sight, 

Bloom violets blue and white. 


Think, dear, of life’s fresh flowers ! 
I know there is a sacred spot 
Where last year’s blossoms, once so fair, 
Have faded, nipped by winter air. 
No April sunshine, April showers, 
Can bring them back, for they are not ; 
But life yet spreads before thy sight 

Some blossoms of delight. 


Yes, dear, it has been long! 
But all things earthly pass away ; 
And when we reach the mystic strand 
That girts the sure-abiding land, 
The land that hears the angels’ song, 
The land of everlasting day, 
Ah, love! that country knows no pain, 

Nor go we out again ! 





PEARL, 
By MARGARET MOULE. 


CHAPTER I, 


PEARL was tired. She said to herself 
that the weather was very warm for 
“ primrose-time,” 

The ordinary world called the season of 
the year March ; but Pearl was a flower- 
girl, and the year for her consisted of a 
strangely poetic sequence. It began with 
violets, followed, in the first lengthening 
of the January days, by mimosa, the sweet 
scent of which floated softly about in the 
heavy winter air. With it came the early 
narcissus, then the delicate snowdrops and 
the daffodils. After the daffodils came the 
primroses, bringing, as they lay in Pearl’s 
basket, to many a weary mind, memories 
of sunny country banks beneath fresh 
green hedgerows that flecked them with 
delicate shadows — memories which, for 
some of those who saw them, must re- 
main for all their lives nothing but me- 
mories, Then came the wallflower, with its 
wonderful masses of dark colour, and im- 
mediately afterwards the pinks, the mig- 
nonette, and the roses, With these the 
summer weeks ran by, until the earliest 
approach of autumn was heralded by chry- 
santhemums ; and they completed the year 
by giving way again to the violets. 

But Pearl herself had no idea of the 
suggestiveness of the marks that recorded 
the passing of the year for her. Though 
she was very fond of her flowers, she had 
no conception of them as constituting the 
greater part of this world’s beauty. It 
was scarcely possible that she should have, 
for, except in the Parks or squares, 
she had never seen a growing flower. 
The primroses she had been selling all 
day to-day were to her chiefly a sign of 
weather which should have been cold and 
east-windy, but was in fact, as Pearl said 
to herself with a little weary sigh, ‘“ most 
as warm as if pinks was in.” 

It was about seven o’clock, and the light 
was growing dim in the Tottenham Court 
Road. The fast-falling spring twilight 
softened every harsh outline with a touch 
which, to an imaginative fancy, might have 
seemed almost born of a conscious desire 
to beautify the grim dulness, There was 
a softness in the air, too. It was only the 
softness of coming rain, but it seemed to 
throw a hush over the inharmonious sounds 
which surround the Euston Road crossing. 

The shrill-voiced newspaper boys, with 
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“specials ;” the piano-organs ; the shouting 
omnibus conductors; the harsh squeak 
made by the breaks of the trams as they 
started and stopped; and the unceasing 
undercurrent of men’s and women’s voices 
of all sorts and tones, seemed one and all 
to be by it blended into something softer 
and gentler. 

In the midst of all the movement 
and noise, with the fading sunset glow 
from the west just touching her face, 
stood Pearl, waiting to cross, She would 
not have owned that she was tired in so 
many words, for she had, at fourteen, a 
spirit of unconscious resolution and endur- 
ance not always found in characters trained 
to higher ideals and principles than Pearl 
had ever known. But even this could not 
wholly prevent the expression of weariness 
visible in the tired face and the languid 
pose of the childish limbs, Pearl was slight 
and tall for her age; her face was thin, 
with a delicate outline, and a firm little 
mouth, It was very white, but the white- 
ness was natural; it was evident that the 
small face had never known any childish 
bloom. The eyes were large and brown, 
with a peculiar tenderness in their expres- 
sion—a tenderness that seemed beyond 
her years. It was as if a large and loving 
woman’s soul dwelt in that small frame, 
and could only assert its presence by the 
look in the brown eyes, 

Her dress was shabby, but it had about 
it no vulgar traces of past glories in the 
shape of worn-out trimmings, It had 
come from a “ wardrobe” shop, of course; 
but it had once been a simple girlish frock, 
and there was a sort of natural affinity 
between it and its present wearer. 

The great brown eyes watched the traffic 
with a keen and practised glance, and the 
moment the slightest lull occurred, Pearl 
seized the opportunity to thread her way 
across with an adroitness born of long 
habit and inherent decision of character, 

She tucked the empty flower-basket she 
carried more firmly under her arm when 
she reached the pavement, and set off again 
with a decided step. It was crowded with 
people coming back from their daily work : 
their faces anxious, distressed, careless, or 
here and there happy. But Pearl’s little 
composed face was in curious contrast to 
every one of these, They, even the happy 
ones, were more or less sordid. There was 
something in Pearl’s that overcame all 
sordidness, something that, in other sur- 
roundings and circumstances, might have 
been called spiritual. 





A quarter of an hour’s walking brought 
her to a sharp turn, which she seemed to 
take instinctively. The turn took her up 
a passage between two shops—a passage 80 
narrow and so dark that, to unaccustomed 
eyes, the dimness would have been be- 
wildering after the comparative clearness 
of the street. This passage led between 
two blank walls for about fifty yards, and 
then a row of broken posts placed across 
it marked its sudden widening and its 
developement into a “court.” — 

The court consisted of eight or ten 
houses facing each other in two narrow 
lines, while one house at the end, opposite 
the entrance, closed the space. On the 
corner of that house which was nearest to 
the passage was inscribed, in letters much 
obscured by dirt, the words, “ Pleasant 
Lane,” 

The houses were alike in the general 
dull blackness of their brickwork and the 
dilapidation of their fittings; but they 
differed much in detail. And the differing 
details in the same tenement told how they 
were divided and subdivided. On one side 
was a window the panes of which shone with 
cleanliness ; immediately above it was one 
the owners of which seemed to regard its 
sill as the abiding-place of rubbish, for on 
it was a bent and battered saucepan, old 
boots, broken bottles, and nondescript bits 
of old iron. A window in a line with this 
had lost three of its dirty panes, and in the 
space thus made a hideous mangy cat had 
established itself. Close to this again was 
another, which possessed a clean though 
ragged blind, and had inside a straggling 
geranium in a pot. 

The court was paved with worn-out, 
broken stones, and in the middle was a 
heap of bricks, traditionally said to be in- 
tended for its re-paving. But the landlord 
had postponed this process so long, that 
the bricks had become at once a playground 
for the children of the court, and a firm 
foundation for a rubbish heap. Stretched 
across the court was a rope on which a 
few nondescript clothes stirred feebly in 
the evening air, and beneath it, as Pearl 
entered, a group of fretful-voiced children 
played and squabbled with each other and 
a thin and snappish cur. 

They were not the sole occupants of 
the court ; two or three men were loung- 
ing against their door-posts; a little 
group of women near the entrance were 
carrying on an engrossing conversation ; 
and on the threshold of a door on the 
right side of the court lay the figure of 
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a man evidently drunk. B-hind him, with 
folded arms, stood a woman who was de- 
ploring, in shrill and rasping tones, to a 
friend in the opposite house, the fate that 
had led her to become his wife. 

There was something irresistibly pathetic 
in the contrast between the present aspect 
of Pleasant Lane, and that which it must 
have borne in those long-gone days that 
gave it its name. Then it probably had 
been a grassy lane between hedges leading 
towards Hampstead. Now, the energy of 
man had claimed it, used it, and left it 
with nothing but its name. 

At the sound of Pearl’s footsteps on the 
rough pavement of the court, every one 
instinctively glanced in the direction of the 
entrance. The comings and goings of 
their neighbours were important items in 
the daily interests of Pleasant Lane. 

When they saw who was the new-comer, 
a distinct expression crept into every one 
of their faces, and widely differing as 
the expression was, its foundation in 
every one was the same—a decided senti- 
ment of welcome. The women at the 
entrance broke off in their talk to greet 
her with a “ Good evening”; the wife of 
the drunken man stopped her shrill bewail- 
ing of herself long enough to nod good- 
naturedly to Pearl; and the men looked 
after her with a sort of grim approval 
which, if their faces had not been utterly 
incapable of it, would have been the 
beginning of a smile. Two of the children 
on the brick heap scrambled hastily down 
from it to meet her, one of them, a tiny, 
unsteady baby, clinging tightly to her 
skirt, with incoherent entreaties that she 
would come and play. Pearl disengaged 
herself quickly from its grimy small fist, 
and kissing its grimier face, lifted it back 
to its companions with a few apparently 
satisfactory words, and went on towards 
the end house of the court, in which was 
her home. 

Two or three quick steps brought her to 
the doorway, and she was just going to 
enter, when her attention was arrested by 
a low whistle, and she turned sharply. At 
the same moment the nearest door on her 
left side, a door almost in the angle of the 
corner, was opened. Pearl went quickly 
towards it. The darkness within was 
deepened by the sudden contrast of the 
light from without, and would have 
obscured, for unaccustomed eyes, a figure 
that stood just inside the rarrow entrance. 
But Pearl’s eyes knew well what they 
sought, and no darkness hid the figure 





from her. It was the figure of a man. 
Of his age it would have been quite im. 
possible to conjecture with any certainty. 
His haggard eyes spoke of possibly forty 
years, his narrow slight shoulders of twenty. 
As a matter of fact, he was in what in a 
happier life would have been called its 
early prime, being thirty-eight years old. 
His thin, pinched face was drawn and dis- 
figured all down the right side of it by 
paralysis, which had also given to his head 
a slightly trembling motion. Paralysis 
had besides twisted and drawn the whole 
of that side of his body, Added to this, 
his back was hopelessly deformed. His 
head, through this deformity, seemed to 
have sunk far down between his shoulders, 
and he had only one arm. It would be 
difficult to conceive of a more distorted 
human form, or anything farther removed 
from what that form might be. But Pearl 
looked at him with a look that seemed to 
exclude all knowledge of his appearance, 
and to look only straight at the individual 
disfigured by that earthly personality ; and 
in it there was a double quantity of the 
tenderness which was always in her brown 
eyes. 

Me] never thought you’d have got in 
yet,” she said brightly; ‘‘ you’re in a hurry 
for the end of the tale?” 

He nodded his shaking head. 

“Tm coming all right,” she added. “I 
shan’t be long having my tea.” And with 
a smile at him, she turned and ran into 
the next house. 


CHAPTER II, 


THE December preceding this present 
March had been exceptionally cold. Day 
after day bitter frosts had been accom- 
panied by piercing east winds and lower- 
ing grey skies. 

On the coldest afternoon of the whole 
month, when a whistling wind, so cold as 
to make the very cats fly before it, was 
blowing through Pleasant Lane, there 
came into the court, as twilight began to 
fall, a miserable figure with a crossing- 
sweepers broom in its hand; a boy fol- 
lowed, wheeling on a small truck a few 
scanty possessions. Half an hour later a 
light was suddenly seen to be burning in 
the window of a long untenanted room on 
the ground-floor of a house in the corner 
of the court, and the dwellers in Pleasant 
Lane became aware that they had a new 
neighbour. 

For some reason quite impossible to 
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discover, an impression that this new neigh- 
bour was “well off” arose simultaneously 
with the discovery. 

Perhaps the chief reason lay in the fact 
that the new-comer, who, by right of his 
position in the house, commanded the 
outer door, kept it tightly closed all the 
evening, a proceeding which was looked 
upon with great disfavour in Pleasant 
Lane. “A man ain’t so secret as that 
without he has something he wants to 
hide,” was the somewhat sententious com- 
ment made in various quarters of the 
court upon this innocent action. Bat 
whether it took its rise in this, or in no 
reason at all, the fact remained that in 
half-a-dozen hours the impression was as 
ineradicable as it was universal. And Plea- 
sant Lane, being by no means “ well off,” 
established in its collective mind a bitter 
prejudice against the new-comer in conse- 
quence of his supposed superiority. No 
one had seen the miserable figure as it 
entered in the winter twilight, and the 
first appearance of the unknown was 
awaited next morning with keen interest. 

The effect produced upon these waiting 
and prejudiced minds by the wretched 
personality that stumbled out of the door 
at eight o'clock, with a broom in its hand, 
may be imagined. 

With a wholly unreasoning instinct the 
prejudices of the court solidified there and 
then into a concentrated dislike. A 
horrible outcry expressed it without a 
moment’s delay. The boys who were 
lounging about yelled shrilly, and whistled 
through their fingers with hideous dis- 
cordance ; the women broke into hoarse 
laughs and screaming comments; the 
men interchanged imprecations of astonish- 
ment and contempt; the very children 
shrieked in mocking scorn, In the midst 
of all the outcry was its object, looking 
miserably round, and hopelessly trying to 
find the way out of the court, He was 
trembling, too. In all his wretched life 
there had been no moment so wretched as 
this. Suddenly into the midst of the 
court rushed Pearl, Almost before any 
one had realised her presence she stood 
beside the trembling, miserable figure, 

“You dare!” she exclaimed, facing the 
assembled court with her head thrown back 
and her great brown eyes flashing. ‘“ You 
dare! When he can’t do nothing to none 
of you! Cowards! that’s what you are. 
Come on out with me,” she added in a 
lower tone to the still trembling man; 
“they won't do nothing to you now.” As 





if the unlimited scorn expressed in the 
ringing childish voice had been a scourge 
to lash every mind that heard it, the out- 
cry died away as suddenly as it had begun. 
There was a moment’s dead silence, and 
then men, women, and boys retreated more 
or less shamefacedly, and Pearl and her 
protégé went out of the court together. 

How it came to pass that Pearl had 
influence in the court it would have been 
difficult for any one to explain in detail, 
least of all for those who came under it. 
To the dwellers in Pleasant Lane Pearl’s 
existence among them was jast one of the 
facts of their everyday lives; a fact as 
commonplace and as uninteresting as any 
other of its dull details. They had watched 
her daily proceedings for months and years 
with the same mechanical vision with 
which they watched their own. 

They did not realise, nor could they 
have expressed the fact had they done so, 
that the spirit that unconsciously regulated 
that daily life was better and higher than 
theirs. They never knew that a simplicity, 
a patience, a quiet good-nature which shone 
through all the intercourse Pearl held with 
them were the outcome of that higher 
spirit, But though they never knew it 
they felt it, and were swayed by it. Asa 
cultured mind in looking at a beautiful 
picture will carry away with it, uncon- 
sciously, the lasting influence of that 
beauty, so on those untaught minds the 
uncomprehended beauty of a better life 
than theirs left its lasting traces in the 
shape of Pearl's influence over them. 

Pearl herself knew nothing of her power, 
The large brown eyes would have opened 
wide indeed with wonder if any one had 
told her that she could make any difference 
in the life of Pleasant Lane. That they 
were good to her, that the men never 
swore at her, that they did as she asked 
them, often, were facts for which she 
accounted by ascribing them to kindness 
felt by them for her—kindness for which 
she was grateful with all her childish 
heart. They were “real good” to her, 
she said to herself often; adding, some- 
times, that it must be because she was 
“all by herself,” and they were sorry 
for her. 

She was indeed “all by herself,” and 
she was so far right, in that a good deal of 
rough compassion had been given to her 
for the fact. 

Two years earlier, her mother, who had 
also been a flower-seller, had died in the 
hospital from typhoid fever; and Pearl, 
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who had been her only child, was left 
alone in the world—to fight her own 
battles as best she might. A neighbour 
of her mother’s took in Pearl for the first 
few days, and being a kind-hearted woman 
took some trouble to arrange for a future 
home for the child. This was found with 
a friend of hers, a rough but respectable 
charwoman, who had a room in Pleasant 
Lane, and expressed herself willing to have 
Pearl as a lodger for a very small payment. 
With Mary Ann Grant the child settled 
down, going on with the flower trade to 
which her mother had brought her up. 

It was but a lonely life, however. 
The poor child missed her mother terribly 
at first; and though weeks and months 
softened the actual loss of her presence, 
they seemed only to emphasize the blank 
in Pearl’s life—the great blank made by 
the feeling that she had no one to care for, 
think for, or love. Mary Ann Grant 
wanted nothing from her. That strong 
and independent individual needed none 
of the small cares Pearl had been wont to 
spend on her mother; and her relations 
with Pearl, though kind enough, were 
strictly practical and businesslike. 

As the days and months slipped by, the 
child’s life seemed to her more and more 
empty and meaningless, She was not in 
the least morbid; she did not think or 
reason about it enough to analyse it, even 
had she been able. She accepted it simply 
enough, only now and then she wished 
with a heavy little sigh that the days of 
her mother’s life could come back again. 

These were the outward circumstances 
in Pearl’s life, into which the arrival of the 
crippled crossing-sweeper in Pleasant Lane 
broke suddenly, 

As they took their way together towards 
Oxford Street that first day, Pearl dis- 
covered incidental scraps of his history. 
His name was Broken Dick, he told her. 
‘* Leastways,” he added, quite unconscious 
of the pathos of his words, “I’ve never 
heard no other.” Of his early life he had 
no account to give—he had no clue to it. 
Ever since he could remember he had been 
@ crossing-sweeper ; and almost ever since 
he could remember he had been, as he 
described it, shamefacedly, “ awkward-like 
in the limbs.” He had moved and been 
moved of late, he told her, from one 
lodging to another by various circum- 
stances, and hearing accidentally of a 
cheap room to let in Pleasant Lane, he 
had come there as a convenient locality 
not too far from his crossing. 





So much Pearl heard when they parted 
at the parting of their ways ; and on these 
facts and the thoughts they brought her, 
the child ance all day long, in the 
intervals of business. In the evening she 
fell in with him again, near the entrance 
of the court, and he returned, as he had 
left it, under Pearl’s protection—a pro- 
tection acknowledged by the court through 
the medium of a wondering silence. 

Two days later, Pearl announced to 
Mary Ann Grant her intention of going 
to see Broken Dick. That worthy person 
shrugged her shoulders with disdain, and 
expressed her amaze that Pearl should 
take any interest in “such as him.” She 
added a few cheerful assertions to the 
effect that it was well known that deformed 
persons, being generally misers, were also 
frequently murderers or thieves, “seeing, 
you know, Pearl, they do say he’s got 
money; it’s likely enough that he'll 
murder you.” Bat even this logical 
reasoning did not deter Pearl from her 
intention, and she made her way to 
Broken Dick’s room that very evening. 

The visit was only the first of many. 
With the first day of their meeting, a 
great interest in Broken Dick, and a great 
compassion for him, had suddenly sprung 
up in Pearl’s childish heart. 

If she were lonely, she said to herself, 
he was far worse off. For he, as she 
reasoned, had “never known no different,” 
He had never had any one in his wretched 
life to care for him, or to hold even a faint 
likeness to the place which Pearl’s mother 
had held in hers, ‘ Never had no one of 
his own!” Pearl said to herself, musingly 
and sympathetically ; and the thought had 
touched her tender heart inexpressibly. 
Besides this his lifelong loneliness, she 
realised that Broken Dick had another 
burden to bear, little less terrible—a bur- 
den which the child, with many a shudder- 
ing look at her own straight young limbs, 
told herself that she never could have 
borne, 

The result of these feelings in Pearl’s 
heart was that these two lonely waifs, whose 
courses in the great sea of London life had, 
accidentally, as we call it, touched each other, 
drew rapidly closer and closer together. 
Broken Dick’s surprise at the first signs of 
interest that any fellow-creature on earth 
had ever taken in him, or his life, through 
all his thirty-eight years, was at first tinged 
with distrust and almost alarm. But before 
this feeling had time to appear, the sur- 
prise changed into tho dawning of a 
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tremulous pleasure. He welcomed, as 
readily as he knew how, the new and 
startling light that came thus into his 
dreary existence. 

To Pearl’s life, which had been so 
empty, there came a fulness and content 
which had never been hers since her 
mother’s death. Broken Dick’s wretched 
personality was taken into that warm, 
childish heart ; and to care for him and to 
make his life easier became her keenest 
wish. Her tender instinct for service found 
its outlet in the only womanly cares pos- 
sible to her. They were none the less real 
because they were so practical. 

At the close of her third visit to Broken 
Dick’s miserable room, Pearl stood hesi- 
tatingly looking around before she said 
good night. 

“Suppose I was to clean up for you a 
bit on Sunday mornin’, should you mind ?” 
she ventured finally. 

Her proposal was received cordially 
by Broken Dick. That first cleaning up 
was followed by another and another, 
which developed later into efforts at deco- 
ration, one and all of which were the 
outcome of the same pity and love for 
Broken Dick. Pearl manufactured from 
cloth scraps a rug, to take the place of a 
mysterious collection of threads known to 
Broken Dick as his “ carpet.” She saved 
odd pence and bought a bit of muslin for 
a window-blind ; she nailed up a picture 
or two from illustrated papers which had 
been given to Mary Ann Grant; and ina 
chipped mug which he had discovered she 
placed, whenever she had it to give, a 
flower or two. 

One day, as she sat finishing the rug 
beside Broken Dick’s fire, a thought struck 
Pearl. 

“Tf we only had a story-book, now,” 
she said regretfully, ‘so as I could have 
read you pieces out of it when I’ve done 
this here! They had books at the school 
with ever such nice pieces in them, You 
would have liked them !” 

The evening after this Broken Dick was 
very late. The rug was finished and in its 
place on the floor, and Pearl was looking 
at it admiringly when the door suddenly 
opened and the owner of the room came 
in, as quickly as it was possible for him to 
move, and evidently in some excitement, 

“T ask’ for a story-book,” he said, ‘‘ and 
they said at the stall this was one o’ the 
best !” 

With the words he placed proudly in 
Pearl's hands a grimy and torn copy of the 





‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” It 
possessed no covers, many of its pages were 
missing, and on the first it retained was 
scrawled in large figures the price paid for 
it—sevenpence. 

But its defects were as nothing to either 
of its delighted possessors, and Pearl began 
to read it aloud that very evening, This 
had taken place about a fortnight before, 
and night after night since then, without 
one break, Pearl had read steadily through 
one after another of its wonderful stories, to 
the increasing excitement and enjoyment 
of Broken Dick and herself. Naturally, 
there was much in what they read that 
neither the intelligence of the cripple nor 
that of the child could fully grasp. But 
each in its way was keen. And the ro- 
mance and imagination of that wonderful 
story-teller is in itself strong and vivid 
enough to hold and fascinate far duller 
brains than theirs. 

On this March evening, when Broken 
Dick had come out to his door to speak to 
Pearl, they were in the middle of the story 
of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, and 
only half an hour elapsed before Pearl 
appeared in Broken Dick’s room, as eager as 
he himself to go on with it. With scarcely 
any prelude she took up the book, which 
Broken Dick had opened ready for her at 
the place marked nightly by a bit of a 
broken match, and establishing herself on 
a stool at the table, began to read, 

It was a curious little scene. There was 
no light but the glow of a cinder fire in 
the small grate the blackness of which was 
a cause of great pride to Pearl, and the pale 
spark made by one candle on the table. 
Pearl sat as near as possible to the candle, 
with her book on the table and her head 
resting on her hands. Broken Dick sat 
as nearly opposite as might be, but rather 
nearer to the fire, on the only other seat 
he possessed, a wooden chair, his eyes fixed 
on Pearl. The glow of the fire sent out a 
red circle of light. It shone dully on the 
nondescript colour of the opposite wall, 
and it caught Pearl’s hair and Broken 
Dick’s intent eyes. The court outside was 
fairly quiet, and the only sound to be 
heard was the sound of the eager childish 
voice, 

The two were for the time in a world of 
their own, bounded by the red circle of 
firelight. It was a world far away from 
Pleasant Lane, from London with its 
struggles and sorrows, from any hardships 
or trials at all. It was a world full of the 
glamour of wonderful princes and lovely 
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princesses, flashing jewels, and marvellous 
genii—a world which seems for ever to 
claim credence for itself by the very mag- 
nificence of its impossibilities. 

The two were also in another world 
of their own, of which they never dreamt 
—a world that was lasting, while the other 
was temporary ; though at the same time 
quite as strong a contrast to their sur- 
roundings as the gorgeousness of Haroun 
al Raschid’s days. It was a world of love 
and sympathy; a tiny world of unselfish- 
ness and kindness in the midst of a vaster 
atmosphere which breathed nothing but 
the opposites of these. 

Pearl read on breathlessly until, at 
length, she reached the last words of the 
story. Then she suddenly raised her eyes 
to meet Broken Dick’s, and gave a long 
sigh of heartfelt enjoyment. 

“Don’t it seem as if it must be true, 
Dick!” she said. Her words were more 
of an exclamation than a question. But 
his reply was literal. 

“Not to say true, Pearl,” he answered, 
with a depression in his tone; “not to no 
one as knows the world. But they’re 
wonderful hearing, and that’s a rare ’un. 
There’s some more left in the book, ain’t 
there?” he added anxiously. 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered, “lots! And we 
can begin again when we've done, you see.” 

Broken Dick gave a contented nod to 
this suggestion, and a silence followed. 
Pearl, who had not yet moved from her 
place at the table, was gazing reflectively 
into the fire. 

Dick,” she said suddenly, ‘it’s Easter 
to-mortow, and it’s Bank Holiday on 
Monday !” 

“Yes, Pearl,” Broken Dick answered 
rather absently. His mind was unable as 
yet to disentangle itself from Morgiana’s 
exploits. But an instant later he seemed 
to take in the sense of her words. ‘“ Bank 
Holiday, Monday?” he repeated. ‘ Lord, 
how quick it has come !” 

His thoughts wandered dimly back to 
his last Bank Holiday, which had been 
spent in dreary loneliness; but his 
struggling thought had not connected the 
speedy flight of the time with his present 
content, when Pearl spoke again. 

“Dick!” she said eagerly, “there's a 
concert at them rooms in Crofton Street 
on Bank Holiday in the evening. Will 
you come along with me to it? The 
tickets is only a penny, and Mary Ann 
says they do sing and play beautiful—she 
went there Christmas.” 





“T don’t know, Pear!,” Broken Dick 
began dubiously. ‘‘Concerts ain’t in my 
way. I’ve never been to nothing of that, 
and I don’t know as I could.” 

Pearl’s face fell slightly. 

“Oh, Dick,” she said disappointedly, 
“you said, the day we heard that singing 
outside of that house, that you was fond 
of tunes; and this is ever so much better 
than that! You'd like it ever so! Do 
come, along with me, Dick?” 

Broken Dick looked into her eager face, 
and apparently the idea that by consenting 
he would give Pearl great pleasure was 
slowly suggested to him thereby. 

“ All right, Pearl,” he said, “I'll go with 
you, if you like.” 

Pearl’s eyes shone with pleasure. . 

‘Oh, Dick, it’ll be lovely!” she cried. 
“Thank you, ever so! Mary Ann says 
she never heard better singing—and she’s 
been! I know you'll like it, Dick!” 

Ten minutes later Pearl rose to go. 

“The boys is home from night school,” 
she said, as she did so. On three nights 
in the week this event was Pearl’s clock, 
and its occurrence had been signalised now 
by an outburst of noise in the court. 

As she shut Broken Dick’s room door, 
and came out through that leading into 
the court, the noise had somewhat sub- 
sided. The boys in question were chiefly 
gathered in a knot near the door where, on 
Pearl’s return earlier in the evening, the 
drunken man had been lying. They were 
apparently listening to something within 
it. A boy of a discarsive frame of mind 
was turning meditative catharine-wheels 
from it towards the corner where Broken 
Dick lived, Seeing Pearl, he stopped short 
and stood upright. 

“Been with Miser Dick?” he asked, 
in a friendly and interested tone. “My 
eye, I wouldn’t be him for something !” 

‘What do you mean?” said Pearl. 

“ Mean, my girl?” The boy had returned 
to a reversed position, and spoke from the 
ground. ‘‘Can’t you hear O’Brien? He's 
going to be sold up, Monday. He's been 
on the drink all day, and now he’s cussin’ 
and going on again Miser Dick like 
blazes, and swearing ‘he'll have his money! 
He’s fit to kill him, Ain’t it a high old 
game?” Therewith the red-haired boy 
disappeared in a catharine-wheel. 

Pearl stood where she was, her face a 
little pale. She was well aware that the 
prejudice in the court against Broken 
Dick, though there had been no second 
open display of it, had only strengthened 
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as the weeks went by. She knew, too, 
that the impression of his hoarded riches 
was an impression no more, bat a settled 
fact in the mind of the court. Imagination 
had gone so far as to decide on a locality 
for his wealth. He was supposed to keep 
it sewn up in his mattress, 

She turned over these facts now, with 
her mind startled into fearfulness by the 
red-haired boy’s words, Her life had made 
her too familiar with robbery n1 crime for 
any consummation to seem to her impos- 
sible, and a vaguely terrible dread for 
Broken Dick’s safety crept over her. 

Bat after a moment or two a practical 
reaction set in, “It ain’t likely!” she 
said hopefully, ‘ O'Brien’s not so bad as 
all that. Nor ain’t any of them. And 
Dick locks his door, nights, safe enough.” 

With the reassuring remembrance that 
she had just heard him do so, Pearl ran 
up her own staircase, 


CHAPTER III. 


* You ain’t sorry you came, Dick?” 

‘*Not me!” was the answer. “I can’t 
call to mind that I’ve ever had such a rare 
time, Pearl !” 

The question and answer were whispered, 
for Pearl and Broken Dick were sitting 
side by side on a bench half-way down a 
crowded room, at the end of which was a 
platform and a piano. It was the evening 
of the Easter Bank Holiday, and the concert 
in Crofton Street was just coming to an 
end, , 

Broken Dick was wearing a coat de- 
cidedly better than the ragged one he wore 
to his crossing ; it was his very best, and 
the holes in it had been mended, as well 
as she could, by Pearl. In it was a button- 
hole made of a little bunch of primroses 
and a bit of maidenhair wired together 
for him by Pearl with great care and 
pains, 

Pearl was dressed in her own “ best” 
garment—a light jacket, which, though 
small for her, was the pride of her heart. 
At Broken Dick’s words her face grew 
radiant with content, the great brown eyes 
fairly shone with joy. The words were 
the confirmation of a conviction which 
had been slowly creeping into Pearl’s 
mind for the last few weeks, and filling it 
with a great happiness. It was the con- 
viction that Broken Dick’s life was more 
pleasant to him than it had been, and that 
he was really almost happy. Of her own 
share in this Pearl had scarcely any con- 





ception. She littl knew what she had 
done. She would have said simply, that 
“company had cheered him up a bit.” 
Her pleasura in the result was quite im- 
personal, but it could hardly have been 
greater. 

She glanced at him from time to time 
during the progress of the song that fol- 
lowsd—the last on the programme—and 
every glance brought her a happier re- 
assurance of the satisfaction on his face, 
and the improvement in his appearance 
which was the outcome of that satis- 
faction. 

The two remained in their places until 
the echoes of the last encore had died 
away in the corners of the rapidly empty- 
ing room, and then they rose, reluctantly, 
and took their way out into the street, 

It was a characteristic March night ; the 
air was soft and fresh with a south-west 
breeze, and the sky was of that very dark 
blue which is only seen on spring nights. 
It was covered here and there with large 
masses of soft-looking white clouds, thr ugh 
which the moon was steadily making its 
way. For the time being it was lost to 
sight, and a silvery halo round one of the 
white clouds was the only sign of its 
presence, 

Broken Dick and Pearl walked slowly 
along the street in comparative silence. 
It was broken every now and then by 
contented comments from one or the other 
on the evening’s experiences, but the streets 
were very full of holiday-makers, and as 
some of these were by no means sure of 
either their way or their balance, walking 
adroitly enough to avoid them was by no 
means an easy task, especially for Broken 
Dick, and required a good deal of their 
thoughts. 

At length they reached the entrance to 
Pleasant Lane, and, as they did so, an out- 
burst of noise swept down the narrow 
passage, But noise was so everyday an 
occurrence in Pleasant Lane that this fact 
neither surprised nor startled them. With 
a word or two from Pearl to the effect that 
it was doubtless the result of Bank Holiday, 
they went on up the passage. Bat when 
they reached the posts across the opening, 
Pearl stopped to take in the facts of the 
case, Then she saw that the uproar was 
concentrated round the heap of rubbish in 
the middle of the court. Oa that heap of 
rubbish was O’Brien, in a state of drunken- 
ness known to his friends as his “‘ raging 
fit.” He was raving incoherently and at the 
top of his voice, and brandishing above his 
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head, apparently to emphasize his words, 
a broken stick. Whenever he paused for 
breath, the pause was amply filled in by a 
louder outbreak of laughter and curses and 
cheers from the crowd of men and women 
who stood around, and kept up an unceas- 
ing undercurrent of comment by way of 
chorus. 

The process of ‘‘ selling up” O’Brien had 
evidently been effectually concluded, for 
his window was quite dark and his 
door was shut; and on the doorstep, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
sat his wife surrounded by neighbours 
who listened interestedly and sympathis- 
ingly to the shrill vituperations she lavished 
on her husband. 

Pearl had taken in all this, and was pre- 
paring to go on when she suddenly started. 
Among O’Brien’s shouts and ravings she 
caught all at once Broken Dick’s name. 
A remembrance of the red-haired boy’s 
words on Saturday night flashed across her 
mind, filling it with a sudden alarm. She 
had no definite fears for Broken Dick’s 
present safety, but she felt, instinctively, 
that it would be safer and better that 
O'Brien should not be reminded of Broken 
Dick more forcibly than was necessary by 
catching sight of him at this crisis. She 
laid a quiet touch on Broken Dick’s arm 
to detain him, and considered for a 
moment what was best to be done. 
O’Brien’s “ raging fits” had been known to 
last for hours, and to grow worse as they 
went on. She had no clue to the length 
of time this one had already lasted, and 
it was clearly impossible that she and 
Broken Dick should remain where they 
were for an indefinite period. It was, she 
decided, best to go quietly up their own 
side of the court, and hope to pass 
unnoticed. O’Brien’s ravings made it 
unlikely that they would be heard, and 
the darkness made it equally unlikely that 
they would be seen. Pearl reassured her- 
self by a glance at the clouded moon of 
this last fact, and then briefly explained to 
Broken Dick the state of the case. He 
nodded assent to her proposal, and together 
they entered the court, 

They had scarcely passed the first house 
when a distinct allusion to Broken Dick, 
in the shape of a mad threat and a curse 
from O’Brien, made them stop for a 
moment in alarm. But Pearl touched 
Broken Dick confidently. 

Tt’s all right,” she said, “I’m looking 
out for you careful.” 

They crept slowly on, keeping close to 





the houses, and they had reached a spot 
not ten yards from Broken Dick’s own 
door. He was just feeling tremblingly for his 
door-key in order to have it ready, when 
suddenly the moon broke from behind the 
great sheltering cloud, and a streak of 
brilliant light flashed into the corner where 
Pearl and Broken Dick stood. 

O’Brien glanced half instinctively to- 
wards the suddenly lighted corner, and his 
eyes fell on Broken Dick, He paused one 
second as if for a sort of crazy, drunken 
recollection. The next he had picked up, 
from the heap he stood on, a heavy brick, 
He swung his right arm round his head, 
No one interfered. 

Pearl, as in a flash of lightning, saw 
what was coming, She pushed Broken 
Dick into the corner of a doorway and 
placed herself in front of him. The brick 
flew through the air, and Pearl fell heavily 
on the stones of the court. 

There was a fearful cry from the man 
behind her, and then a far more fearful 
silence in the court. A moment later the 
terrified crowd rushed with one impulze 
to the moonlit corner. But Pearl was 
gone—gone out of the moonlight and ovt 
of Pleasant Lane ; and they carried her up 
to her own room in the same fearful 
silence, 


Three days later, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, Broken Dick pushed open with 
— the swing-door of a large florist’s 
shop. 

“TI want the best flowers you keep,” he 
said. Then as they hesitated at such a 
figure and such a request, he held out ina 
trembling hand a pound — all in small 
change, ‘It’s all I’ve got,” he said, “and 
I was saving it to please her with, come 
summer.” 

And laying it down he broke into 
choking sobs. Recovering himself, he 
stammered out an address and left the 
shop, his broom on his shoulder. 

That afternoon Pearl’s coffin was carried 
out of Pleasant Lane, invisible for its 
covering of scattered flowers, Behind it, 
in front of the weeping Mary Ann, 
stumbled Broken Dick. His face was 
white as ashes, and in his coat were Pearl’s 
primroses and maidenhair—dead now. 

Though Pearl’s footsteps had left it for 
ever to tread pleasanter ways, the little 
world she had created in Pleasant Lane 
was not destroyed. If universal kindness 
be any remedy for a broken heart, Broken 
Dick had that remedy, 
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THE PROPHET OF SAINTON. 
By W. B. TYNDALL. 


_—_— 


SAINTON is a Welsh mining village which 
coils across the brow of a hill and looks 
down into a deep valley. The hill forms 
one of a cluster which holds between its 
gnarled feet an oblong of level land, broken 
up by watercourses and mine workings, and 
covered by numerous buildings of blackened 
stone. To stand a little way out of the 
High Street and gaze downward amid the 
shadows of an autumnal evening is to get a 
glimpse of the Inferno. In all directions 
below are darting out of the misty air 


i broad red tongues of fire which tell of 


parent chimneys buried in thick shrouds 
of smoke of their own making. 

One such evening, in late autumn, a 
woman passed out of the turmoil of the 
valley and began to climb an abrupt foot- 
path which led up the hill towards Sainton. 
The white dress of the wayfarer contrasting 
with the black hillside showed her creeping 
up the hill like a shadow, and it was possible 
to see in the brighter darts of furnace fire, 
which now and again illumined the night, 
that she carried a bundle in her arms which 
must have doubled the labour of the 
ascent. Yet she bore her burden with 
patience and care, sometimes pausing to 
see that it was safe rather than for any 
rest so short a stay could give her. At 
last she reached a place upon the hill where 
the path grew level for a short space across 
the plateau of an abandoned working. 

Here by the side of the long disused pit 
there stood the skeleton of an old winding 
machine which had been left there when the 
mine had been worked out. The gaunt arm 
of the crane protruded over the pit in warn- 
ing of the unfenced danger below. The level 
ground seemed at once to bring to the 
woman the thought of rest. She tottered 
feebly from the path and stood leaning 
against the deserted machinery. But even 
then she hastened to reassure herself of the 
safety of her burden. The child answered to 
her scrutiny with a low, querulous moan and 
a feeble struggle to hide itself against her 
breast from the sudden rush of chilly air. 
Covering up its face the woman turned 
and looked drearily into the valley. Here, 
where she rested, there seemed to reign the 
very oppression of solitude. The night in 
that lonely placa was doubly dark and 
silent to the woman as she stood beside the 
emblem of desertion and decay. Again she 





uncovered the face of the child and gazed 
upon it. It seemed that she must have 
some companionship in such a friendless 
spot. The child again uttered a plaintive 
cry, and stretched up its little hands to pull 
down the hood which she had lifted and to 
thrust her face away. A sudden quick 
flush of anger swept across the face of the 
woman. She turned from the valley and 
peered with straining eyes towards the 
village on the summit as if she would trace 
in the darkness the narrow and steep path 
which lay before her. 

“ Heaven help me!” she cried, her voice 
shrill and tremulous with anger, ‘and marr 
him, if—~ No! not yet! There is yet 
a chance. I have stilla hope, Ay! then 
a blessing, not a curse.” 

With a sudden revulsion of feeling the 
solitary wayfarer bent her head down over 
the child and broke into a fit of weeping. 
The tears seemed to be the complement of 
her spasmodic anger, for with their flow 
her louder cries at once ceased. With 
murmuring complaints of the steepness of 
the way, and of some grief which oppressed 
her, she again began to climb the tedious 
ascent, It was not long before she passed 
out of the range of the glimmering furnace- 
fires, and was lost in the thick darkness 
which by this time lay like a cloak on the 
hillside between the disused shaft and the 
village of Sainton. 


A closer acquaintance with Sainton is 
disappointing. To climb up to it on such a 
night as this is to find an ill-lighted street 
of rough cobble-stones between two strag- 
gling rows of squalid houses. The village 
lies partly upon the western side of the 
hill, which looks down into the Inferno 
below, and partly upon the eastern slope, 
where by day the vale of the Taff forms 
the immediate view, and whence in the 
far distance can be seen the faintly-outlined 
hills of Brecon and Monmouth. Upon the 
very summit, raising a bold square tower 
which has for centuries served as a land- 
mark to the country round, and a defiance 
to the tempests which break among the 
hills, stands the church. Not far from the 
low parapet surrounding the graveyard 
there cluster on a ridge, projecting on both 
sides north and south, the more consider- 
able houses of Sainton, thus giving to the 
villages a cruciform shape of which the 
straggling street forms the longer limbs 
and the church-tower the very centre of 
the cross. 

In the last of these houses, which stood 
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somewhat withdrawn from its fellows upon 
the north side of the village, there dwelt a 
man who was at that time well known not 
only in Sainton but through all the country 
round from the north to the south of the 
Principality. Unlike others who are held 
in reputation in their own country, this 
man was a prophet, That is to say he 
was one f thoee bards and seers in whom 
the Welsh peasant, imbued like all Celts 
with a strong sense of racial purity, loves 
to see the representative of a shadowy, 
and, by tradition, magnificent past. But 
this man was more than a minstrel and 
soothsayer. He wascounsellorand medicine- | 
man, and his practice extended much 
farther than the immediate district round | 
Sainton, People came from far up the) 
Rhondda valley and the villages about | 
Neath to explain their ailments to him 
and to ask his advice. 

To-night a bright flood of light streamed 
from the bay window of Egliniog’s house, 
comfortably contrasting with the dim illu- 
mination of the rest «f Sainton. He sat 











seemed a fit visitant to the prophet. But 
Egliniog looked startled at her appearance. 

‘‘Elsie!” he cried. ‘ Elspeth Vaughan ! 
For Heaven’s sake, what is it with you? 
Why is it that you have come to me in 
this way ?” 

The woman did not answer; she could 
not, The way through the darkness to 
Sainton had increased in steepness with 
its approach to the top of the hill, but she 
had climbed with a desperate energy ; and 
once at the summit, with her feet upon the 
level ridge, she had run for the rest of her 
journey, until the breath sobbed in her 
throat. Even now that she bad stood for 
a time in the room no word could force 
itself through her pauting lips, so for 
reply she held out the bundle in her arms 
towards Egzliniog. 

He took the child from her, and drawing 
towards him a chair with a hollow bent 
seat to serve as a rude cradle, he placed 
the child in it, and began to undo the 
coverings with which it was closely 
swathed, The woman bent down by his 








at the table in his little parlour scanning | shoulder, watching what he did, until he 
and correcting the setting of a Welsh song | told her harshly to stand away from him ; 
which he had been arranging for the harp. | then she drew off for a few feet and re- 


The instrument itself stood upon a pedestal 
of honour at the side of the room. Upon 
the suiface of its gilded column was 
marked in black lettering a record of the 
contests which it had won for Egliniog. 
The room was furnished very quaintly, and 
its walls bore, instead of pictures, a mis- 
cellaneous collection of articles which were 
no doubt calculated to impress the minds 
of his simple clients with a sense of mystery 
and the extent of the doctor’s learning. 


| mained with her hands clasped together, 
la picture of distressful suspense, 

As soon as he had uncovered the face 
of the child, the doctor was startled to see 
'that one side of it was encrusted with 
blood, which was still oozing from a wound 
near the temple. He took out his hand- 
| kerchief and wiped away the thickened 
blood as best he could ; then he bent close 
to the wound and examined it with an 
anxious scrutiny. 





* Who has done this?” he said, 
‘*It was down by the mine,” the woman 
‘Somebody pushed me, and 


The task on which the bard was em- 
ployed had almost reached its completion, 
and he was about to try the result upon the | answered, 
harp, when the door was thrown roughly I fell.” 
open, and a woman rushed into the room,| ‘That is a lie, El;ie. 
Egliniog instinctively rose and put out his who has done this?” 
hand towards aloaded stick which hungupon | “It is the truth—as I live, it is the 
the wal], but a look at the intruder arrested , truth—somebody pushed me,” the woman 
his gesture half-way. The bright lights reiterated ; ‘‘ dnd in the fall the child was 
shone upon a face of unusual beauty. It hurt. I hit my own head and was dizzy for 
was very pale now and dropping with | a time; but I rushed uphere. Ob, whata 
sweat, while the long black hair, damp journey I have had! You alone can cure it.” 
from the fog, hung close about it, and the| “It is false,” said Egliniog, in a tone of 
mouth was contorted with laboured efforts certainty. ‘How many times have you 
for breath ; yet for all that, this face was! promised that you would never drink 
remarkable in its loveliness. It was the again? Do you not know that I can read 
face of a Sybil, or of Cassandra, as Romney | you through? Ay, foolish woman, your 
painted her, with her dark locks streaming, thoughts are open before me as a printed 
and her wild eyes full open in the ecstasy book.” 
of useless prophecy. Coming thus out of | The pale face flushed to the roots of the 
the darkness of the night, this woman black hair. 





Again I ask you, 
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“Tt was the drink,” she answered 
simply. 

“Elsie, Elsie,” the doctor said, “ will 
you never have done with these wild ways, 
this wild and reckless life 1” 

The woman stood for a few moments, 
with her chin upon her breast and her 
hands clasped in front of her, making no 
answer. Then she suddenly raised her 
head and looked, with a quick, piercing 
gaze, straight into the doctor’s face. 

“Is it for you to complain ?” she said. 

The doctor was silent. He bent his 
head lower over the child, while the blood 
rushed into his face, ebbed, and left it for 
a moment deadly pale. The woman stood 
lookirg at him half sorrowfully, as if she 
regretted to make use of a power which she 
knew she possessed, as he sponged the 
crusted blood from the wound, and tied round 
the little head a bandage of herbs. All the 
time the child made neither sound nor 
movement ; it did not seem to breathe; 
there was no sign that the life still lurked 
within its veins, 

The doctor put his ear to the small 
white lips. The woman watched him in 
agony, and glared into his face as he 
raised his head. 

‘Was this the child?” he asked. 

“Tt is he,” the woman made answer, 
turning her half-frantic gaze from the 
doctor’s face to the little motionless body. 
“Tt is he—flesh of your flesh, blood of 
your blood, Egliniog—it is he! Ob, save 
him, save him!” 

‘Ab, Elspeth,” he went on, “ why have 
you broken your word? Why have you 
returned, bringing sorrow to me and to 
yourself? Two years ago you went away 
promising to be seen here no more. I gave 
you money, and I warned you when you 
went that it would be ill for you and for 
me if ever you forswore your oath and 
came back—sorrow and shame for us botb. 
My word was truth. It is ill for us—ill 
for you and ill forme. Who can tell for 
which of us the most +” 

The woman made no answer; but she 
understood what he said, and she under- 
stood—how bitterly !—the look which was 
upon his face. His words seemed to break 
the power which held her spell-bound. 
She threw herself upon her knees by the 
small chair-cradle and burst into a flood of 
passionate tears, putting her hands upon 
the child’s face and crying her lamentations 
over it until the cottage re-echoed with the 
sharp agonised sound of her voice, 

At length, through the dark grief 
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which tore the poor woman’s heart, there 
seemed to struggle even yet a last glim- 
mering of hope. She left the child, and 
grovelling along the ground upon her 
knees, put up her hands and took hold of 
the hem of Egliniog’s coat. 

“Gwna yrndrech, Furdd Duw, Egliniog,” 
she said in Welsh, “do that which is in 
your power, bard of God. It is my last 
hope, but it will not be allowed to fail. 
Try it, as you loved me in the time of 
which I dare not think, as you should love 
it which has gone, Try it. With good 
faith he will be brought back to me.” 

The bard knew what she meant. It was 
the last resource of his mysticism which 
she invoked, and its power was traditional, 
legendary, scarcely to be believed in by 
himself, to whom this final desperate be- 
seeching was addressed. 

Back in the far years, when everyday 
life moved on its way through shadows of 
mystery and wonder, when magic was an 
element of existence and faith was the 
lever of mountains, it was said, that 
the gift which was now inv. ked by this 
last passionate hope of despair, first 
came within human power through a 
miracle wrought by a man both great and 
holy. <A Prince’s son—one may imagine 
some wild chieftain holding a sway of life 
and death among the inaccessible highlands 
—a Prince’s son lay dying. All that was 
known to the arts of those unlearned days 
had been done for him, and when the 
resources of their simple medicine were ex- 
hausted, there had been called in the aid of 
magic. Charms had been woven over the 
bed on which he lay; priests had muttered 
their invocations ; and wise men, with the 
traditional penalty of failure before their 
eyes, had each tried his own peculiar 
remedy. But witchcraft and prayer proved 
as useless as medicine. 

Even while he grew cold in the death. 
chamber, while the head-woman crossed 
his hands upon his breast and the lesser 
women knelt around the bed shrieking 
their keening cries, there had come a 
man bearing a harp upon his shoulders to 
the castle gates. 

When they heard his errand they 
would have turned him from the castle 
with scoffing, but that the Prince, bowed 
with sorrow and.scarcely knowing whither 
he went, had chanced to pass that way, 
and, catching in his despair at the wildest 
waif of hope, bade them let the strange 
harper in. He marched at once to the death- 
chamber and, turning the women out, re- 
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mained alone with the corpse of the Prince’s 
dead son. Soon the listeners without heard 
the sounds of the harp half muffled by the 
closed door which intervened between them 
and the player, and his voice rising and 
falling in an air like to which for its wild- 
ness and weirdness they had never heard 
any strain before. 

Many times repeated, the unusual har- 
mony grew and waned in the silence of 
the death-room, until at last, when the hope 
of the Prince had turned to anger, and he 
was for breaking in the door to put a stop 
to the unseemly experiment, the music died 
away in a sudden broken note of joy, and 
there were heard sounds behind that dar- 
kened threshold which made the listeners 
pause and the heart of the Prince bound 
in his throat, And in this there was no 
wonder, for the voice which they had 
heard, the voice which had at last made 
answer to the long appeal of the strange 
harper, was the voice of the Prince’s dead 
son. 

Such is a rough paraphrase of an old 
Celtic metrical legend which has come to 
be popularly believed as a record of an 
actual fact which took place in an age long 
passed away. 

So at least it seemed to both Elspeth 
Vaughan and to Egliniog—to the former, 
most of all now when, half wild with grief, 
she was like the Prince in the legend, 
ready to catch at the least waif of hope, 
however unreal and impalpable; while 
the bard of Sainton was the more willing 
to believe the tradition because the legend 
in which it was recorded had given to the 
successful harper the reward which was 
given to Abraham, that this strange power 
should pass to his seed for ever. Egliniog, 
in the midst of his triumphs of sound and 
song, and the adulations of the people 
around him, had long boasted, as Elspeth 
knew, that his was the ancestry which had 
been headed by this shadowy figure who 
had wrought the most mysterious and 
divine of miracles, the calling back of the 
soul when it has passed to that bourne 
whence there is no return. 

The bard plucked his coat out of the 
woman’s clutch and looked at her long and 
earnestly. 

“Gwna yrndrech, Furdd Dow!” she 
reiterated. ‘ Bard of God, try it. It is 
my last hope,” 

Could he dare, now that the crisis of 
action was upon him, to arrogate to him- 
self such a power? The very attempt at 
the miracle seemed profanity. Would not 








some terrible blow fall upon him, and for 
such audacity kill him where he stood? 
He looked at the child in its cradle upon 
the chair—the motionless marble face, 
scarcely contrasting with the white wrap- 
pings with which it was swathed, gave him 
no hope of success. He let his gaze wander 
from it until his eyes fell upon the golden 
harp with the black engraving of his 
triumphs, and as he looked upon it there 
swept into his heart a keen romantic de- 
sire to outvie all his former victories by 
winning a contest of which the prize was a 
human life, The inspiration began to take 
hold of him. If he succeeded, or if he 
failed, it was for her and not for himself 
that he would have made the attempt. 
He put forth his hand towards the instru- 
ment, and at the gesture the woman let her 
hands fall to her sides, 

“ Fardd Duw,” she reiterated. ‘ Furdd 
Duw.” 

He understood her meaning, and enter- 
ing an inner closet, came forth again in the 
fall dignity of his bardic robes, but the 
woman at his feet was not yet satisfied. 

“Fardd Daw,” she whispered again. 
“Fardd Duw.” 

“It is well,” he said, following her gaze; 
and taking the golden wreath from the 
forehead of death he put it upon his own 
brows. 

Then Elspeth Vaughan rose and placed 
the carved throne of the bard at the feet 
of the child, who throughout these fantastic 
preparations had given no sign of life. 
She removed herself to a little distance, 
and stood, with her arms crossed upon her 
breast, in an attitude of motionless resig- 
nation, which her fevered cheeks, her 
blazing eyes, and the quick rise and fall of 
her bosom, showed to be assumed. The 
doctor, or—to drop such a title where the 
treatment had gone beyond the most 
extravagant quackery—the robed bard, 
took his harp, and let his hands wander 
over the strings in a few preliminary notes. 

Egliniog was a great harper. As he 
began the metrical legend of the Prince’s 
dead son, the instrument wailed and 
spoke in unison with his voice like a 
skilfully played violin. Never in all the 


inspiriting contests of the Eisteddfod, had he 


played with such verve as now in the 
silent presence of this woman and of the 
child who lay motionless between him and 
her. With a sudden pause the sounds of 
the harp and the ringing voice ceased. 
That solemn moment had come when the 
chieftains, gathered outside the chamber of 
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the Prince’s son, had heard his voice 
awakening from its sleep, The harper 
and Elspeth Vaughan looked eagerly at 
the face of the child. Egliniog thought 
that he saw a momentary flush of pink pass 
across its marble whiteness, like a faint 
shadow of life; but, if it were indeed so, 
the sign came and went like a shadow, 
leaving no trace behind. With despair in 
his heart he broke forth into that song 
of triumph which told in the original 
legend of the completion of the miracle, 
and ended in a succession of falling notes. 

Egliniog looked at the child, and across 
its body at Elspeth Vaughan. The attempt 
had failed; the power, which in the 
shadowy days had wrought the wonder, 
was fled for ever, or had passed into some 
purer heart than his. There was a pause, 
in which the stillness of the room and of 
the sleeping world outside grew oppressive. 

What would that woman say whom he 
had wronged so bitterly, and who stood 
there so still with her stricken face? 
What would she do? It seemed as if 
hope or despair had changed her into 
stone. At last Elspeth moved. She 
advanced, and bending over the chair- 
cradle, raised the child, and went swiftly 
towards the door. As she lifted the latch 
she turned and looked back at Egliniog. 
Perhaps, in her eyes, he made a mean, 
masquerading figure, sitting there in his 
mumming robes, and all the violent faith 
which had been in her heart burnt out for 
ever. But he never forgot that form, with 
its burden pressed to its breast, silhouetted 
by the brilliant lights of the room against 
the black background of the outer dark- 
ness, nor the face with its lurid beauty 
and that frown of hatred and contempt for 
himself upon it, which seemed wholly mad 
in its intensity. 

The door closed, and he was alone. 
The incoming of this woman, of whom he 
had hoped through two years that she had 
passed altogether out of his life, and her 
outgoing seemed like some horrible vision 
which, after a few minutes of wakefulness, 


would be no more remembered, But the' 


robes upon his shoulders, with their lying 


emblems of purity and strength, the harp | 


at his side, the chair in front of him, of 
which the cushion still bore the impression 
of the little body that had lain there, told 
him of the reality through which he had 
passed, and the danger which it portended. 
The inspiration had gone from him; the 
memory of the legend, flat and lifeless 
now, seemed like that of some ill-acted 








tragedy, the faults of which he could not 
forget. He let his hands, which had been 
mechanically fingering the strings, fall 
upon each side of the harp, and laid his 
forehead against the column. 

“It is all over with me,” he .said. 
“Why did she come back and bring my 
sin upon my head? I saw the look in her 
eyes. There is no mercy. To-morrow, 
all will know what I am who set myself 
above my fellows. My power has gone 
from me, and I shall be no more seen.” 

Bat Egliniog was mistaken. In the 
dark night outside, something had hap- 
pened of which he did not know. Scarcely 
had the cold wind of the hill blown 
against the face of the child, than it awoke 
from its death-like swoon, and, uttering a 
low cry, clutched with weak fingers at its 
mother’s breast. At that unexpected 
touch Elspeth Vaughan staggered, and 
came near to falling; but she quickly 
recovered, and set off at a run through 
the straggling houses upon the ridge 
towards the main street of the village. 

On the morning after this strange inter- 
view, the bard of Sainton awoke with 
a heavy heart. His power was gone. In 
a few hours, he reflected, his sin would be 
known. He could see already the change 
in the faces of the country people as they 
looked at him. He arose, and went wearily 
about his cottage, looking with dim eyes 
upon the emblems which hung upon the 
walls, upon the laurel wreath which he 
would never dare to wear again, and the 
harp of which the strings were stilled as 
though he had drawn a hot iron across 
their surface, Yesterday these mystic 
symbols had seemed to him to typify the 
reality of his own power; to-day, in his 
sudden abasement, the life and truth had 
gone out of them; they seemed dead 
falsehoods, like the pretensions which he 
had cherished, and whicb, as soon as his 
folly was noised abroad, would be ended 
for ever. His bardic robes lay upon the 
chair where he had cast them upon the 
previous night. He turned them off upon 
the floor with his foot, and smiled as he 
thought of their signification, Purity and 
strength, cunning and simplicity: what 
had any of these to do with Egliniog, than 
whom at that moment no man seemed 
more weak, impure, and foolish ? 

- These bitter reflections were cut short 
by a loud knocking. Had the time 
already come? LEgliniog walked to the 
door and threw it open. Upon the thres- 
hold stood a breathless messenger, who 
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begged him to come with all speed. A 
woman and a child lay very ill at one of 
the beer-houses in the village; without 
immediate aid one or both of them must 
die. The doctor went hurriedly forth on 
what his dazed mind told him would be 
his last errand of mercy. As he went he 
looked at the hill aglow with the early 
sunshine, at the straggling houses of 
Sainton, and downward to the columns of 
smoke, slowly creeping up, as the air 
rarefied, from the furnaces below. In a 
short time these sights which he loved 
would pass away from him. He had come 
to the determination that when his fall 
was known he would leave the place 
where he had laboured all his life and, in 
his own bitter words on the previous 
night, be no more seen. When, an hour 
afterwards, he came forth from the beer- 
house, his whole appearance was changed. 
The gloom had passed from his face; he 
walked with the assured step of a man 
who in the midst of dangers had found an 
unassailable path to safety. 

Within the noisome hovel to which he 
had been called, the doctor had found 
Elspeth Vaughan and her child lying side 
by side upon a pallet bed. A glance had 
told him that the child had passed out of 
the insensibility which even to himself had 
seemed to be death. It was sleeping now 
a calm and healthful sleep. But with the 
mother it was otherwise. The strain and 
deepair of the night had broken her down. 
She lay tossing in a state of semi-delirium, 
yet ever striving with a care, pathetic in the 
midst of her own suffering, rot to touch nor 
disturb the child. 

As he walked home across the hill 
he pondered what the end would be of 
the unexpected tangle in which he 
found himself. An hour ago ruin 
seemed to be looking into his face ; now 
all the roads led to safety. If Elspeth died 
he would provide for the child at a distance, 
and the danger of discovery would never 
arise. If she lived, would she not be 
bound to him by a strong bond of grati- 
tude for having restored to her the child 
which had seemed to be dead? He knew 
her well enough to be sure that her super- 
stitious nature would regard the eventof the 
previous night as a miracle wrought by some 
supernatural power which he had inherited. 
But he had himself no such delusion, The 
agony which he had passed through a 
few hours ago had lifted the curtain of 
sham with which he had surrounded his 
life, and.had given him a glimpse of reality 





and truth, already fading away as he began 
to regain his old assurance. He knew that 
the child could only have been in a swoon 
so deep as to seem to him in that hour of 
sudden agitation to be death itself. Nature 
it was who had recalled the little fellow to 
life, and not Eglinfog, the bard, with his 
mumming robes, bis twanged harp, and 
wild assumption of occult power. 

It was the latter of these alternatives 
which happened; but with a difference, 
Elspeth Vaughan did not die ; she crept 
slowly back to life, and the difference from 
Egliniog’s calculation was that, though she 
lived, she never recovered her reason. At 
first, it seemed as if she had only escaped 
from death to the living grave of an asylum ; 
but gradually the more violent symptoms 
of her mania passed away, and she fell into 
that pathetic condition which receives from 
the country people the kindly euphuism of 
innocence. , Yet she was not altogether 
imbecile, The worldly practical side of 
her brain was blotted out for ever ; but the 
wild and romantic remained and was con- 
centrated upon her child. Her delusion led 
her to separate herself and him from that 
human companionship from which she had 
suffered so much. She found a deserted 
and half-ruined hut upon the hillside. 
Around this solitary dwelling she re- 
claimed, by her own labour, and after- 
wards, as his strength grew, by her 
son’s aid, a patch of the hillside large 
enough to supply the vegetables on which 
they chiefly subsisted. Sometimes she was 
forced to appear in the village, and her 
uncouth yet beautiful appearance, together 
with the «ffliction which had befallen her, 
easily obtained from the charitable what- 
ever she required. But more often she was 
seen at a distance from Saintov, wandering 
among the wildest and least frequented 
parts of the hills, or standing with her 
child clinging to her dress upon the plateau 
near her hut, where she had rested during 
her ascent to the prophet’s house, 

Here, more than once, Egliniog tried to 
approach her, but she seemed to regard 
him with especial fear, and fled as soon 
as she heard his footsteps. Once he and 
she met face to face upon the side of the 
hill, It was winter, and Elspeth, her 
eupply of food exhausted, had been driven 
like a famished wolf to approach the 
village. They came upon each other in a 
hollow of the hill, and were nearly touch- 
ing before either was aware of the other's 
presence. For a moment the opportunity 
came to the doctor to discover what he 
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had longed for years to know—what she 
remembered, how much she had forgotten. 
But he could read nothing in her face 
but terror at the sight of him, as she leapt 
up the steeps away from his presence. 

As the years had passed since the strange 
scene in his cottage, no retribution outside 
his own conscience had come to him. His 
reputation had grown, and his name was 
known more widely than it had been then. 
Everything he touched had been successful. 
The LEisteddfods had prospered until 
from being mere gatherings of peasants 
they had become fashionable institutions. 
supported by the money of the gentry, and 
even honoured more than once by the 
presence of royalty. In these larger con- 
ditions the bard of Sainton had maintained 
his supremacy over all rivals. It seemed, 
when, by a succession of victories, he had 
won the proud position of chief of the 
bards, that the power of the man whose 
spirit he had once invoked had indeed 
descended upon bim. 

One night Eyzliniog sat alone in the 
cottage at Sainton. Twenty years had 
gone by since Eispeth Vaughan had made 
her sudden appearance in that room. 

While he idly turned over the leaves 
of his book, the interview in that room 
twenty years ago came back vividly 
to him. He thought how differently he 
and Elspeth had fared, and what mercy 
through her suffering had been vouchsafed 
to himself. His remorse, which, to do 
him justice, had caused him for a time 
real suffering, now sat lightly upon him, 
and gave just a tincture of sadness to his 
reflections. After all it seemed to him 
that the woman’s life, in spite of her 
affliction, had not been unhappy—happier, 
indeed, than if the child had died, and she, 
in the first wild prompting of passion, had 
for her vengeance encompassed his ruin. 
A feeling of contentment came soothingly 
into his heart as he thought how near to 
the brink of the abyss he had been, and 
yet, if narrowly, with what completeness 
he had escaped. He turned his eyes to 
his harp, and let them linger on the long 


record of triumphs which twenty years 


had carved upon its column; and from 
it he looked at the skull which still grinned 
above the fireplace, and now bore upon its 
bony temples that other and heavier 
wreath which he had himself received 
from the hands of a Prince. 

While his eyes rested on this proud 
possession there came a sound to his ears 
which brought him at once to his feet. A 





step, sounding distinctly in the exterior 
silence, was upon the gravel path which 
led from the garden gate to the porch of 
his cottage, and Ezliniog knew whose that 
hurried footfall was. He had no time to 
recover from his surprise when the door 
was flung brusquely open, and he saw 
Elspeth Vaughan standing before him. 
Bent, haggard, and weather-beaten, with 
a certain vacancy in her wild eyes, yet 
handsome still, Elspeth formed a strange 
contrast to the man who stood staring at 
her altogether astonished and half terrified. 
With him life had dealt less roughly, but, 
advancing him along the road towards a 
sleek and prosperous old age, had whitened 
his hair and lengthened his beard. 

* Fardd Duw,” she said. 

The sound startled him. It was the 
first time he had heard her speak for 
twenty years, and her words carried him 
at once back to that other scene when he 
was so near the abyss. 

“Bard of God, they must not go down 
to-morrow. Do you tell them. You they 
will believe, me they would laugh to scorn. 
There is danger. I can see it. Not a 
man must go down to-morrow. Tell them, 
Fardd Duv; I lay it upon you.” 

Tne thrilling voice ceased, the door 
closed, and he was alone. So quickly had 
she come and gone that he could scarcely 
believe that he had seen more than a 
phantom raised before his eyes by his too 
vivid memory. But at his feet there lay a 
leaf which had blown through the open 
door. He stooped and picked up this silent 
evidence of E'speth’s presence and stood 
thinking, while he rolled and crumpled it 
between his fingers. The leaf had crumbled 
into infinitesimal dust which was sprinkled 
over the floor before he moved. 

“Nay ! after all, what can she know?” 
he said at length. ‘‘A mad woman’s word 
and a passing mist, which is the most 
worth? Why should I delay my journey ? 
We are safe here, and it is important that 
I should go to the meeting to-morrow, I 
will be the dupe of no such folly.” 

The morning was bright and fresh as 
the bard set forth upon his journey. A 
wind had risen in the night and carried off 
the damp mist which had hung so a 
about Sainton. The pure air and renewe 
sunshine drove away whatever thoughts 
yet lingered in his heart of obeying El- 
speth’s warning. In that cloudless blue 
sky which made the hills seem low and 
familiar to him there seemed no room for 
danger. Eyliniog travelled in patriarchal 
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fashion, riding upon a donkey, while his 
servant, who was his groom at home and 
his henchman abroad, trod close at his 
heels with the harp upon his shoulders. 

The pair followed a winding path which 
lay near the summit of the hills and over- 
looked the street of grey stone cottages, 
roofed with monotonous blue slates, which 
straggles for miles along the Rhondda 
valley. Their progress was slow, for the 
lad, under the burden of the harp, had 
sometimes to rest, and Egliniog, conning 
in his mind the harmonies with which he 
intended to delight his audience, was con- 
tented enough with the easy pace of his 
humble steed. Suddenly, in the midst of 
the bard’s reverie, the ground all around 
trembled with a sudden shock of earth- 
quake, and a dead, sullen boom rolled 
slowly along the valley and reverberated 
among the hills like prolonged and distant 
thunder. Both man and master knew 
what had happened. The one letting fall 
the harp upon the stunted heather, the 
other sliding down from the back of the 
donkey, they together turned and looked 
back towards Sainton. 

Over the valley among the hills there 
stood a column of vapour, which was 
neither the smoke of the furnaces nor a 
fresh gathering of mist, but splaying out at 
the top into a rough circle, hung in the 
clear air like the perpetual cloud over a 
volcano, They were two or three miles 
from Saintov, but they could see men and 
women pouring from the cottages in the 
valley immediately below them and rushing 
along the road towards that overhanging 
cloud. Egliniog looked down for a moment 
and then followed their example, running 
as best he could along the winding path 
across the hills, while his servant went by 
the side of his master, and saved him more 
than once when he was nearly falling. 

But the bard was an old man, and it was 
long before he tottered wearily into the 
valley below the village and approached 
the great crowd of people which surrounded 
the pit where the disaster had occurred. 
They made a way through their ranks 
when they saw his white beard and beaver 
cap, and he was soon at the mouth of the 
shaft. The clang of the engine working the 
ventilating fans at double pressure em- 
phasized the silence of the men and women, 
who stood with white faces, not knowing 
yet what to expect or how much to fear. 
Perhaps the explosion had not been so very 
severe. A party of rescuers had already 
made their way down the shaft, and the 





cage was just preparing to descend with 
another batch of brave fellows. 

Egliniog, not knowing why, but perhaps 
because he was so used to taking a foremost 
place among his people in Sainton, 
stretched out his hand to put aside a man 
who was just entering the cage and took 
the dangerous seat himself. His brain was 
in a whirl as he descended, keeping, like 
his companions, his hand over his mouth, 
through the smoke and flying grit. 

This was a pit which had always been 
easy to work. The shaft, which was not 
deep, terminated in a cleared circle, whence 
radiated in all directions passages and 
galleries, which pierced the heart of the 
hill by easy gradients. This open space 
was encroached upon now by a blind- 
ing and pungent smoke which issued 
from one of the narrower and steeper 
galleries. It was there that the explosion 
had taken place, and Egliniog heard the 
thrilling whisper pass through the gathered 
crowd of miners that the coal was on fire 
towards the end of the passage. He stood 
for a time at a loss, not knowing what to 
say or do, until the wall of smoke opened 
abruptly in front of him, and a figure reeled 
out of it and clutched him by the arm. 

‘tHe is there, Furdd Duw,” a voice said, 
hissing the words into his ear. “ He is 
there. Help once more.” 

Egliniog looked with a shudder full 
into the eyes of Elspeth Vaughan. He 
could not tell how she came to be there, 
with her clutch upon his arm. Perhaps she 
had forced her way into the first batch of 
rescuers, or obeying her own presentiment 
of danger, had been lurking in some 
passage of the mine in the hope of warning 
her son, who was at work in the pit, and 
was herself a survivor of the explosion. 
But with her words his hesitation went 
from him. It seemed as if their positions 
were changed, and that the influence which 
he had long ago exercised over her had 
passed from himself to her. Shaking off 
some hand which was held out to stop 
him, he brushed through the crowd of men, 
and holding for guidance to the woman’s 
skirt, he disappeared into the darkness. 

A silence fell upon the men who had 
been whispering together in groups. Several 
would have pressed forward, but it was 
useless to sacrifice life in such a desperate 
attempt. Far above them they could hear the 
clanking of the engines sounding faintly, 
and the rush and whirr of the ventilating 
fans. Before long the way might become 
clearer and possible to follow, At present 
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they could only wait, hoping for some 
message from the darkness, and _be- 
lieving that their hopes were vain. Yet 
presently there fell upon their ears, 
faint at first and seemingly distant, but 
gradually coming nearer, the sounds of 
footsteps. They could tell that whoever 
was coming towards them was making 
slow and difficult progress. The footfall 
grew faint sometimes, and once died away 
altogether; but gradually the sound be- 
came more distinct, and was accompanied 
at intervals by a harsh, grunting cough, 
and continually by the noise of a deep, 
sobbing breathing. 

In this suspense, two of the men could 
restrain themselves no longer. They 
dashed into the thick curtain of smoke, 
and reappeared after an interval, sup- 
porting Egliniog between them. 

The bard looked very different now from 
when, not more than two hours ago, he 
was ambling tranquilly over the hills, His 
white hair and beard were turned black 
by a coating of soot and grit; his dress 
was torn and smoking; the beaver-mask 
cap had fallen from his head, and his eyes 
were protruding from their sockets in the 
severity of his exertion. But he still 
grappled a burden, which he half supported, 
half dragged, in seeming unconsciousness of 
the presence of the two men who had come 
to his assistance and were holding him on 
either side. That burden was the same 
which, a score of years before, Elspeth 
Vaughan had borne tenderly and breath- 
lessly up the hill-path to the doctor’s 
cottage at Sainton. The man who lay 
senseless at his feet had been the 
child who had lain so motionless and 
seemingly without life between himself 
and Elspeth, when he had revived that 
wild cure which had been wrought on the 
Prince’s dead son. 

Egliniog looked down upon the death- 
like face, and there came to him, with a 
bitter pang of remembrance, the knowledge 
that never between this son of his and 
himself, in the life of either, had there 
passed one spoken word or friendly glance. 
He saw the pale, set features, the cage come 
swinging down the shaft, and the body of 
the rescued man placed in it; he heard 
the cheers of the crowd ringing round the 
top of the pit in clamorous joy at the first 
evidence of success from below. Then 
Egliniog turned and, with a sudden loud 
cry, which echoed round the dark vault 
and was returned by the radiating pas- 
sages, he rushed again into the darkness, 





A groan, like a sound of anger, rose 
from the crowd of miners as they saw 
what he had done, and listened to the 
noise of his desperate footsteps. Their 
sound grew faint in the distance, and at 
last abruptly ceased, The men avoided 
each other’s eyes in the faint light, and no 
one spoke, This time they waited with- 
out hope. 

Slowly the ventilating fans overcame the 
smoke, driving a portion of it up the shaft 
and dispersing the remainder in thin 
vapour among the other passages of the 
mine. After another hour of suspense 
the rescuers were able to penetrate into 
the passage where the explosion had 
occurred. They had passed for some way 
through the murky and malodorous atmo- 
sphere before they stumbled on the body 
of a man, whom they easily recognised, 
lying upon his face with his arms stretched 
out in front of him. A little way further a 
woman lay, her head on her arm as if she 
had fallen asleep. So close were they 
together that the outstretched fingers of 
the man almost touched the skirt of the 
woman's dress. Yet Elspeth could not 
have known of the loyal attempt to rescue 
her, for, in that stew of suffocation, she 
must have died long before Egliniog had 
struggled to her feet. 

When, a few days afterwards, the burial 
of the victims of the explosion took place 
in the churchyard of Sainton, Elspeth and 
her son—for rescue to him as to her had 
come too late—were placed in one grave. 
But Egliniog, the bard, had a grander 
funeral; and of those who crowded to it 
from the surrounding villages many stood 
afterwards in groups, in the churchyard of 
Sainton, repeating to each other how great 
his life had been, and what a gallant 
sacrifice was his death. Yet none of them 
understood—as to the one or the other— 
quite how he had lived or why he had 
died. 





KIRKPATRICK’S CURSE, 
By A. L. HARRIS. 


I ALWAYS did regard Kirkpatrick as 
somewhat of a brute. As a boy his chief 
amusement lay in dissecting bluebottles 
and blackbeetles, though I believe his 
highest source of delight consisted in chop- 
ping a wasp in two and watching the two 
halves walk away in opposite directions, 

Once, I remember, he opened a butcher’s 
shop with a mouse, of which he had robbed 
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the family cat,and which he skilfully divided 
into joints; while the amount of enter- 
tainment I have known him extract from 
a moribund daddy-long-legs was as amazing 
as it was sickening. As a boy, I repeat, 
his great delight was to kill, maim, and 
destroy, and as a man, though compelled, 
if cn'y for the s:ke of dignity, to abandon 
these innocent little amusements, he never- 
theless managed to provide himself with an 
adult version of his most congenial form of 
relaxation by the means of what is com- 
prehensitly denominated by our Gallic 
neighbours ag ‘‘ie sport.” So continuously 
and so unweariedly did he devote himself 
to this last great aim that he might well 
have stood for the original of that 
traditional Englishman whose proverbial 
saying, ‘It is a five day; let us go and 
kill something,” has been dished up to us 
4 again and again. 

He was undoubtedly—and, considering 
the ;ract'c he enjoyed, it was hardly to be 
wondered at—a splendid shot, and, as 
such, was an honoured guest at any country 
house that prided itself on the number of 
its slain, feathered and four-footed. He 
was, in fact, the envy and admiration of 
every man who carried a gun and the idol 
of the gamekeepers. 

Yes, he was an ideal sportsman and 
capitsl company, but, for sll that, I am 
bound to admit that he was a brute— 
not only being, as it seemed, absolutely 
destitute of feeling, but having a taste for 
cruelty which, judiciously cultivated, would 
not have disgraced a Roman Emperor. 

It was a pity, too, for outside this 
failing, he was, as I have said before, 
capital company—being a brilliant con- 
versationalist, full of anecdote, and well- 
informed on all the principal topics of the 
day, whether art, science, literature, or 
| politics. 

Yet he had twice been prosecuted by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals; once for brutally flogging a 
horse, and once for breaking a doy’s leg 
with a kick from a heavy boot. 

“ Kirk,” I said to him once—I called 
him “Kirk” for short—“ how on earth 
you can treat dumb animals in the way 
you do is more than I can comprehend !” 

‘*Bah!” he exclaimed, “ what does it 
matter—erpecially if I pay for my little 
amusement ?”—referring to the two cases I 
have just quoted. 

‘‘ But,” I continued, waxing wroth at his 
brutal indifference, ‘‘it is just as though 
you enjoyed seeing them suffer.” 





‘Perhaps I do,” was the quiet, cynical 
reply. 

What was he like? Well, he was a rather 
good-looking chap in his way, at least the 
women mostly thought so on a first intro- 
duction. Afcer a time, however, they gene- 
rally discovered something disagreeable in 
his countenance, or else received some en- 
lightenment as to his character which not 
unfrequently had the effect of causing them 
to give him the cold shoulder. 

“Handsome?” I once heard a very 
pretty girl exclaim. ‘Did you hear the 
story of his putting the cat in the oven? 
Beast! He has the good looks of a bird 
of prey, if any.” 

And, really, when you came to think of 
it, the comparison wasn’t such a bad one ; 
there being a sort of hawk-like outline, 
combined with thin lips and beady-looking 
eyes set close together, which, taken in 
certain lights, gave an impression the 
reverse of favourable. 

Anyhow, in spits of his manners, which 
were insinuating, his accomplishments, 
which were numerous, and his prospects, 
which were rosy—there being not only 
meney but a baronetage looming in the 
future—he was, somehow or other, far 
from being a favourite with the fair sex, 
and I don’t really think that, putting 
aside his talents as a sportsman, he was 
any more popular with the men. 

“Kirkpatrick?” one would say; “oh, 
yes, he’s an amusing sort of chap anda 
splendid shot, but an awful brute, don’t 
you know.” 

Yet, as I have before intimated, though 
no one could have disapproved of some of 
his proceedings more than myself, I con- 
tinued to stick to him in a way, while 
he always showed himself very well-dis- 
posed towards me, and altogether we saw 
a good deal of each other. 

Well, not to delay the commencement 
of the story any longer, I will skip further 
details and come down to a certain day in 
the autumn of ‘72—the day being, as is 
worth remembering, the twenty-fifth of 
September. 

We were both of us staying at a country 
house for the shooting. It had been avery 
fine day, and we had hat some first-rate 
sport; Kirkpatrick, in particular, had 
excelled himself. 

We were on our way back, he and I 
having found ourselves separated from the 
rest of the party, and Kirkpatrick, flushed 
with success, was expatiating on the joys 
of killing. 
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*“T don’t care what it is,” he said, “big 
game or little game, there’s nothing to 
compare with it.” 

His nostrils dilated, and he seemed 
to snuff the air for something more to 
slay. 

“ That reminds me,” he continued, “that 
I'm thinking of taking a trip to Spain next 

ear.” 

“ Spain,” I repeated, “why Spain, may 
I ask?” 

“T want to see a bull-fight,” was the 
answer given with great gusto, “that is 
if bull-fights are not played out in that 
country. By Jove!” with increasing ex- 
citement, “that must be a sight worth 
seeing, That is sport if you like.” 

We were in a lane, a narrow country 
lane, with high hedges on either side, at 
the further end of which was a solitary 
tumble-down cottage. We were within 
about forty or fifty yards of this when 
I saw a little dog emerge, run across the 
road and back again; at least, hardly 
that, for all at once he rolled over with 
a yelp and lay there writhing. There 
had been a puff of smoke and a report, 
and the last barrel of Kirkpatrick’s gun 
was empty. 

“Confound you!” I shouted, “ what- 
ever possessed you to commit such an 
act of senseless, wanton cruelty ?” 

“Pooh!” he answered, smiling in the 
most careless manner, “a mere common 
mongrel, What was the good of it?” 

“Good!” I exclaimed, “why, what 
harm had it done you? Good heavens, 
Kirk, what a brute you are!” 

But he only laughed lightly. 

By this time some one had come out 
of the cottage, attracted by the animal’s 
cries, which were pitiable in the extreme. 
It was an old woman, bent, grizz'ed, and 
witch-lika, clad in garments which might 
have been the cast-offs of an extra fastidious 
scarecrow. Sne squatted down in the 
dust beside the poor little creature, and 
tried to staunch the blood which was flow- 
ing from the wound in its shoulder, with 
rags torn from her own clothing. But 
all in vain. Just as we reached the spot, 
the poor little thing gave a final writhe 
and yelp, and was out of its misery. 

‘Poor little beast!” I muttered, feeling 
in my waistcoat pocket for a coin. 

Kirkpatrick leant upon his gun, and 
regarded the scene with sneering interest, 
“Tt was a good shot,” he remarked, 

The old crone, still crouching beside 
the small dead body, looked up at him, 





“Which o’ you two gents was it?” 
she asked quite calmly, so that I began 
to think that half-acrown would settle 
the score satisfactorily. 

Kirkpatrick, with what I thought a 
hateful snigger, took off his cap and 
bowed. 

“And you done it a-purpose?” she 
enquired in the same tone, fixing her 
bleared eyes upon him. 

Somehow or other I began to scent 
mischief, This time K‘rkpatrick did 
more than snigger, he laughed, and as 
he laughed, he spurned the still palpi- 
tating body with his foot. . 

Then there was a change. Gathering 
up the limp carcase in her bare wrinkled 
arms, she rose to her feet, and stood 
there breathing fary. ‘ 

“So you killed it, did you? You killed 
it—a poor little innocent thing as never 
injured you nor any other soul, and was 
all as I'd got to care for in the world. 
Curse you!” 

I took Kirkpatrick by the arm, and 
tried to draw him on, at the same time 
proffering the half-crown. 

“Come, my good woman,” I said, 
“we're very sorry, but you can easily 
get another deg, and——” 

* Sorry !” she snarled. 
Look at him !” 

There was no need to Jook, for I knew 
without doing so that Kirkpatrick had 
given way to a spasm of laughter, and 
altogether showed symptoms of being 
vastly entertained. 

“Come away,” I said, trying to compel 
him forcibly to move on. But no, he 
had not been so well amused for some 
time past, and had a mind to see the 
little comedy out, 

The woman hugged the body to her 
breast with one arm, the other she pointed 
straight at Kirkpatrick, with her hand 
almost touching him. 

‘Curse you!” she screamed, ‘ Laugh. 
ing, are ye?” She shook her fingers in 
his face. “Very well, then, laugh on. 
Let laughter be your bane. Laugh when 
you ought to weep. Laugh at the altar 
and the grave. Laugh in your lifetime, 
and laugh on your death-bed.” 

Then I dragged him away, laughing still; 
and the last 1 saw of the old woman she 
was standing in the same spot, rocking the 
dead body of the dog in her arms as 
though it had been a living infant. 

“ Kirkpatrick,” I said, “are you a 


«Sorry, is he? 


i fiend, or what?” 
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But Kirkpatrick only laughed. 

At dinner that evening, during one of 
those sudden simultaneous silences which 
we have all experienced, I all at once 
heard a laugh which, as nothing humorous 
or otherwise had been recently said to pro- 
voke it, had the effect of arresting universal 
attention. Kirkpatrick, who was seated 
opposite to me, was the hilarious member, 
and he at once proceeded to explain. 

“You must excuse me,” he said, ad- 
dressing the table generally, ‘‘ but the fact 
is, I was thinking of a very ridiculous inci- 
dent that happened to me earlier in the 
day, and of which my friend there,” and 
he nodded across at me, “ was the witness.” 

Of course he was at once begged to 
relate it. 

“Oh, it was really nothing after all,” 
he went on ; “ only an old hag, who might 
| have posed for one of the witches in 
* Macbeth,’ cursed me with a highly melo- 
dramatic curse, and the thought of it, 
recurring to me just at the moment, struck 
me as ‘so irresistibly comic that I trans- 
gressed in the way you all heard.” 

“‘T suppose,” some one said, “ that you 
offended her in some way or other?” 

** Well, yes,” he answered ; “ I am afraid 
I did.” 

He laughed again, and this time most of 
those present joined in his merriment ; but 
for my part, I seemed to see the old woman 
mourning over the dead body of “ all she’d 
got to care for in the world,” and hear 
the poor little creature’s cries and moans ; 
and I called Kirkpatrick names in my 
heart which would be altogether unfit for 
transcription in these pages. 

All the same, a little later I found my- 
self deerstalking with him in the Highlands, 
We had had a long and difficult stalk, 
having clambered over some of the rough- 
est ground I had ever encountered ; added 
to which our faces were scratched with 
gorse, we were most uncomfortably moist 
by reason of a fine misty drizzle which had 
been falling for hours, and we were now 
engaged in crawling up a steep hillock on 
our hands and knees. Still, it was all in 
the day’s work, and there was every reason 
to anticipate success in the end. 

We reached the brow of the hill, and 
crouching among the bracken, sighted our 
quarry browsing below well -within range. 
We waited a moment to regain our breath, 
which was pretty well exhausted, when 
suddenly, without the least excuse or 
warning, Kirkpatrick began to laugh—a 
loud, harsh, irrepressible sort of laugh. 





Instantly the deer threw up its head 
and, detecting danger in the unwonted 
sound, was off like the wind, without 
giving us the chance of a shot. Small 
wonder that I turned round on Kirkpatrick 
with indistinct intentions of rending him 
limb from limb. 

* You most outrageous jackass! You 
confounded idiot!” are mild and expur- 
gated editions of the expressions I lavished 
on him. “Here’s all our long, hard day’s 
work thrown away. I declare when I 
think of the miles we’ve tramped and all 
the hardship we’ve endured in vain, I feel 
as though I should like to throttle you. 
Stop laughing, can’t you!” 

“Tm awfully sorry!” he gasped, as soon 
as he could speak. ‘I really don’t know 


what could have possessed me—at least— f 


well, the truth is, somehow or other, just 
then I happened to recall that queer 
episode of a few weeks back, when that 
old lady cursed me in such fine style for 
shooting her miserable mongrel. It hasn’t 
so much as entered my head since ; but all 
at once I seemed to see it all, and if I 
hadn’t laughed out I should have choked, 
which would have been almost as bad. All 
the same, I should like to kick myself.” 

Then, with another explosion of mirth : 

“T gay, is this the curse beginning to 
work? Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Serve you right if it is,” I grumbled. 

Well, it was no good crying over spilt 
milk, and so, with the unsatisfactory con- 
sciousness of a whole day’s sport spoilt by 
an instant’s folly, we took our weary way 
back to the shooting lodge, which had 
been loaned us by a mutual friend. 

“ Waller ”—my name is Waller—he said 
to me when we were smoking our pipes 
after dinner, “did you ever hear of any 
one named Zeuxis 3” 

I reflected a moment. 

“ Queer sort of name,” I said. ‘“ Sounds 
foreign. No; I can’t say that I have. 
What is he?” 

**T don’t know what he is at present, 
but he was a celebrated painter, rather 
before your time—in fact, he existed some 
few hundred years B.C.” 

**Oh,” I answered, not feeling particu- 
larly interested in any one so very much 
out of date as all that, “was there any- 
thing remarkable about him when he 
was alive, or what suggested his name to 
you?” 

“ Well, it was not so much his life as 
his death that was remarkable.” 

“Indeed,” I said, showing a litile more 
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interest in the subject, “and how was 
that?” 

“Why, he is said—only said, mind— 
to have died of laughing at the picture 
of an old woman he had himself painted. 
Queer, wasn’t it?” 

Very,” I assented; “too queer to be 
true.” 

Kirkpatrick did not go to Spain the 
next year, as he had expressed his inten- 
tion of doing, one reason being that the 
relative—a grandfather, or great-uncle, or 
whoever it was—from whom he was to 
inherit both title and money, was taken 
ill and subsequently died, and he had to 
attend the funeral in the character, assumed 
for that occasion only, of chief mourner. 

Now, I was not an eye-witness of what 


| occurred on this occasion, but the scene 


has been described to me by one who 
was; what was more, Kirkpatrick gave 
me his account of the same later on, 

The funeral, which it may be worth 
mentioning took place on the twenty-fifth 
of September, was on a very grand scale, 
and was attended by people for miles 
round, Kirkpatrick (whose baptismal de- 
nomination was Stephen, and who now, 
on the death of this relative, became Sir 
Stephen) was an object of considerable 
curiosity and interest to most of those 
who crowded the country churchyard, 
Consequently, it was noticeable even from 
the first that the new baronet showed 
signs of a nervous, fidgety condition, which 
any one in the least acquainted with him 
could have testified was altogether unusual. 
He seemed—this still on the authority of 
the eye-witness referred to—to be follow- 
ing something with his eye, something 
that continually evaded him, but the 
presence of which was evidently die- 
tasteful. 

At last he spoke to one of the under- 
taker’s men, asking him why they didn’t 
turn that dog out. 

Dog! The man was amazed and horri- 
fied. He had seen no dog, couldn't 
believe it possible that one could have 
gained admission. Certainly it should be 
kicked out there and then. But the 
animal, with true canine cunning, must 
have lain low, indeed it was not caught 
sight of, from first to last, by any one but 
Kirkpatrick. 

The coffin was lowered. Kirkpatrick 
approached to look down upon it. It 
was observed that he stumbled slightly, 
as though he had tripped over something. 
Then, as he stood on the very verge of 





the open grave, he burst into a wild peal 
of laughter. 

Imagine, if you can, the stupefaction, 
the amazement, the horror of all those 
present. The clergyman dropped his 
book, and the very gravediggers stood 
open - mouthed, while I believe one 
lady fainted. And still Kirkpatrick 
laughed, as though at the very broadest 
joke that ever exercised one’s risible 
muscles, 

At last, some one who appeared to have 
had his wits about him approached, and, 
taking him by the arm, led him away to his 
carriage ; the terrified people, who thought 
he had gone suddenly mad, parting right 
and left. Of course, this caused a tremen- 
dous lot of scandal, little else being talked 
of in that part of the country for weeks. 
Then, as nothing further seemed to come 
of it, and he showed no symptoms of 
breaking out again, it was assumed that 
the attack was merely hysterical, the 
result, it might be—this at least was the 
opinion of the more charitably-minded— 
of repressed emotion, Ali the same, the 
impression caused by this unfortunate 
incident was not favourable towards Kirk- 
patrick; as some one said at the time, 
“it seemed to leave a nasty taste in your 
mouth,” 

I confess I puzzled over it a good deal, 
not really knowing what view of the case 
to take, for the story, particularly when 
supplemented by Kirkpatrick’s own ver- 
sion, was one at which my understanding 
appeared to stagger. 

“T tell you,” he said, “that there was 
a nasty, little, common brute of a dog 
running in and out among the crowd all 
the time, though, strange to say, no one 
made the slightest attempt to capture it. 
Well, you'll hardly believe me,” he went 
on, looking at me straight betweea the 
eyes, “‘but, just as I stepped forward to 
take a final look at the coffin, the same 
little beast ran right between my legs, 
nearly upsetting me, and jumped clean 
into the grave. I couldn't help it, 
I assure you; I burst out laughing, and 
laughed till I was nearly black in the 
face, until I thought I should have burst 
something. Of course, everybody looked 
awfully shocked, but I suppose, under the 
circumstances, that was hardly to be won- 
dered at.” 

The next time I met the eye-witness 
already twice referred to, I put the question 
to him : 

* Did you see anything of a dog at the 
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funeral—I mean when Kirkpatrick acted 
so queerly ?” 

“Dog!” was the answer, “dog be 
jigzered !” 

“ Bat Kirkpatrick says one was there,” 

** And I say there wasn't.” 

So I gave it up. 

This was one reason why Kirkpatrick 
put off his trip to Spain that year, and 
the following year he fell in love, or 
thougkt he did, or got into something 
as nearly approaching that condition 
as could be expected of a man with 
no heart, and less conscience, and about 
as much feeling as a rhinoceros. It was 
a little unfortunate, however, that the 
feeling, such as it was, should have been 
all on one side, though this will the less 
excite wonderment when 1 proceed to 
mention that the object of Kirkpatrick’s 
affections was none other than that same 
girl who had previously compared him to 
a bird of prey. 

No doubt his recent accession to a title 
and no inconsiderable wealth would have 
been held by many to have had a highly 
beneficial effect in toning down any 
asperities, physical or moral, that might 
have previously existed; only, to do her 
justice, I don’t believe she was that sort 
of girl. Moreover, as is frequently the 
case, there was ‘somebody eise.” How 
then was it that she was brought, not only 
to accept the offer of Kirkpatrick’s hand 
and heart, but to go so far as to meet 
him, by previous appointment, in the 
presence of a crowd of fashionable people, 
at the altar of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, evidently prepared to carry out 
her part of the contract ? 

Well, the truth was, there was un- 
doubtedly pressure brought to bear upon 
her. Her parents were poor and proud. 
Kirkpatrick, with his title, rent-roll, and 
country house, was an eligible parti, to 
whom the “somebody else”—who was 
promptly suppressed, and effectually sent 
about his business, so it wis supposed— 
was not fit to hold a candle, matrimonially 
speaking. 

And so the girl gave way; indeed, I 
believe it was her obvious indifference, 
not to say unwillingness, that proved the 
chief attraction as far as Kirkpatrick was 
concerned. Sportsmanlike, he preferred 
the more difficult game to that which lay 
ready to his hand. So he hunted her 
down, or at least succeeded in extorting a 
reluctant consent, and the wedding was 
fixed for the twenty-fifth of September. 


t 





The twenty-fifth of September! I had 
reason to remember that date, and so had 
Kirkpatrick if he had only known it ; but 
I believed the circumstance had entirely 
escaped his memory. But to get on to the 
wedding, 

I was not only present, but occupied 
the important position of best map, my 
acquaintance with Kirkpatrick dating back 
so far that I suppose I might claim to be 
about his oldest friend. It had seemed to 
me that he had of late shown symptoms 
of an improvement in disposition. He 
was certainly a trifle less ready with that 
heavy hand and foot, and a little less 
active in his ill-treatment of the brute 
creation generally, so that I began to 
entertain hopes of him, It was possible 
that he might not make such a bad 
husband after all. 

Oa the morning of the wedding, how- 
ever, when I calied for him at the hour 
agreed, I was surprised to find him looking 
uncommonly seedy ; cadaverous, even. 

He explained that he had had a bad 
night, a deuce of a night—not a wink of 
sleep till broad daylight, ‘Tae reason he 
gave for this was somewhat singular. He 
said he had been disturbed by a most 
irritating sound which there had appeared 
to be nothing to account for. He hesitated 
for a second before he went on to describe 
Ii 

“Tt was just like something pattering 
round and round the bed all night long.” 

I ascribed it to nerves—those convenient 
accessories of the possession of which I 
had never before known him to show any 
sign. 

a he braced himself up with a 
brandy-and-soda and made, on the whole 
—with the aid of an irreproachable frock- 
coat—a very presentable sort of a bride- 
groom. The bride looked awfully pale, 
and, from the redness of her eyes, it was 
not difficult to surmise her recent occu- 
pation. The ceremony had commenced 
when I noticed Kirkpatrick cast a sudden 
glance over his shoulder, while his expres- 
sion changed in a way which was almost 
startling. 

I drew nearer and raised my eyebrows 
enquiringly. Putting up his hand to his 
mouth he hissed through his teeth the 
words : 

“ Tarn that dog out!” 

I looked round quite prepared to carry 
out the injunction ; but the dog, if any, 
must have slipped out again or hidden in 
some coruer. So I nodded, as much as to 
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with a savage frown and a shake of the head. 

“Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife?” etc., asked the clergyman. 

There was no immediate response, and 
glancing at Kirkpatrick, whose back was 
towards me, I saw that his shoulders were 
twitching violently. 

There were rustlings and whisperings 
among the guests, and the clergyman, 
after scanning the bridegroom’s face 
auxiously, began to repeat the solemn 
enquiry. He had got no further than the 
* Wilt thoun——” when Kirkpatrick broke 
into a loud fit of laughter that rang 
through the church, rousing all sorts of 
mocking echoes, and rendering the bride’s 
scream almost inaudible as she fell back- 
wards fainting into the arms of her brides- 
maids. 

Of course, as before, the idea of every 
one present was that he had gone suddenly 
mad. It seemed the only solution, and 
yet—well, it was the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, the second anniversary of the day 
upon which he had been cursed for his 
cold-blooded cruelty, and—could there be 
anything in it? This was the question he 
himself put to me after I had accompanied 
him back to his hotel, every one else 
appearing to shrink from him, He kept 
perfect silence during the drive, only, when 
we found ourselves face to face with the 
door shut fast, he turned upon me and, 
clutching me by the arm : 

“Tt was the deg again,” he whispered 
hoarsely ; ‘‘ the dog I saw at the funeral — 
acommon little brute. I heard it pattering 
down the aisle, and it reminded me———” 

He br. ke off and appeared to be trying 
to recall something. 

“ What was it she said? That I should 
laugh at the grave and at the altar?” 
Then, suddenly raising his voice and fixing 
me with his eye: ‘ Do you think there can 
be anything in it 1” 

What could I say ? 

‘What on earth possessed you——” I 
began, 

“T tell you,” he interrupted, “that I 
struggled against it until I was half suffo- 
cated—until I had to give way. I sup- 
pose,” with a sort of savage snarl, “I 
suppose they all thought I was mad?” 

I shook my head vaguely, but gloomily, 
and was silent. 

‘* Perhaps,” he went on, “ perhaps 1’d 
better see somebody—get medical advice, 
you know. Very likely it’s only a purely 
nervous afiliction, and ‘ 








say it was all right. To which he replied | 





He struck his forehead with his clenched 
fist. 

‘A pretty wedding-day !” he exclaimed 
with fury. 

So that is how Kirkpatrick was a bride- 
groom and yet not a bridegroom. As 
for the lady—as though to render any 
renewal of the match outside the range of 
possibility—she slipped away on the very 
first opportunity and was married by 
special license to the individual who has 
been previously somewhat indefinitely re- 
ferred to as ‘‘somebody else.” Kirkpatrick 
only laughed when he heard of it ; but his 
laugh was not pleasant to the ear. 

After this, too, people began to fight 
shy of him, and so, finding his position 
strained and uncomfortable, he made up 
his mind to travel for a time—to go on 
an enlarged foreign shooting tour through 
those countries where the game is larger 
and fiercer, and the relative positions of 
hunter and hunted are occasionally re- 
versed. Consequently a year had just 
upon elapsed without my having either 
seen or heard anything of him, when one 
day, towards the end of September, I sud- 
denly ran against him in Paris, of all places. 

‘‘ Why, my dear fellow,” I said, stopping 
him as he was about to pass me quite | 
obliviously, ‘‘ I thought you were shooting 
wild elephants, or Polar bears, or such 
small deer }” 

From his sudden change of ¢xpression 
it was evident that he considered the un- 
expected encounter a happy one. 

“Waller,” he said, grasping my hand 
with more warmth than I should have 
deemed him capable of expressing, “ you 
couldn’t have turned up more apropos. 
You're the very msn I want. Come back 
to my hotel and I'll explain. It’s a most } 
absurd position to find myself in,” was the 
gist of the explanation ; “ but the fact is, 
I’m engaged to fightaduel! Pistols for 
two, you know, all correct.” 

“ A duel!” I repeated in astonishment ; 
““why, what have you been doing to get 
mixed up in such an affair as that?” 

“A mere nothing, I assure you. I was 
dining at a place yesterday and there was 
a little, fat, pompous chap at the next 
table holding forth to some friends about 
his wonderful prowess in all matters con- 
nected with sport, in which he claimed to 
beat any ‘ Anglais ’—with a glance in my 
direction—at his own game. Finally he 
topped up with a cock-and-bull story that 
was altogether too much for me, and I 
burst out laughing.” 
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Perhaps Kirkpatrick saw me start, for | 


he continued hurriedly : 

“You'd have laughed yourself if you’d 
heard him. You couldn’t have helped it.” 

I shook my head. 

“ This comes of a too familiar acquaint- 
ance with the language,” I said ; ‘a mis- 
fortune which I am spared. However, go 
on,” 

“Well, as I was saying, I burst out 
laughing, whereupon the little braggadocio 
retaliated by throwing the contents of his 
wine-glass in my face. It wasn’t half a bad 
shot either,” he commented calmly and 
impartially ; “and after that, of course, 
there was a regular rumpus, and the result 
is that a meeting has been arranged to 
take place between us to-morrow morning, 
at eight o’clock, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and you're the very man I want for my 
second.” 

" Of course,” I said, “‘there’s no prospect 
of anything serious coming of it?” 

“Serious!” And he laughed loud and 
long —a sort of laugh that got on 
your nerves, ‘Serious, and in France ? 
No, indeed! You know what sort of a 
shot I am !—though I’ve never gone in for 
this sort of game before. I shall just wing 
him and let him off easily. In fact,” with 
a frown, ‘‘the only thing that annoys me 
about the business is the fear of its leaking 
out. Just think how I should be chaffed ! 
Of course, you'll be mum ?” 

I considered it unnecessary to do more 
than nod in reply. 

“To-morrow morning at eight o’clock,” 
I repeated slowly. “ By-the-bye, what is 
to-morrow — what day of the month, I 
mean }” 

“To-morrow,” he answered carelessly ; 
‘oh, it’s the twenty-fifth of Sep——__ By 
Jove!” His face changed suddenly, and I 
knew what was passing through his mind. 
“ Well, what of that ?” he continued, with 
a soupcon of recklessness. ‘ Let me see, 
It'll be the third anniversary, won’t it? 
We'll see what comes of it.” 

We spent the remainder of the day to- 
gether, parting at an early hour as we had 
to be up betimes, Kirkpatrick was in 
excellent spirits when we said good-night ; 
but when I called for him soon after seven, 
as had been arranged, he looked pale and 
disturbed. 

“ Waller,” he said, as he gave me a 
hand that was cold and feverish to the 
touch, “there’s been a dog, or a cat, or 
some such animal in the room the greater 
part of the night—pattering about the 





floor, jumping on the bed, and pulling at 
the clothes—so that I couldn’t get any 
sleep.” 

“Why didn’t you get up and let it 
out?” I asked, 

“So I did, but then it came and scratched 
at the door.” 

‘A mouse or a rat,” I suggested. 

“Must have been a jolly big one to 
make the row it did.” 

We were the first on the field. It was 
a dull, chilly morning, and while we waited 
and shivered, I found myself wishing that 
it was any other day than the twenty-fifth 
of September. 

Kirkpatrick had described his antago- 
nist as a fat, pompous little man; and 
certainly when he put in his appearance, 
accompanied by a couple of friends and 
a member of the medical profession, he 
struck me—what with his waxed mous- 
tache, his swagger, and his strut—as by 
no means @ formidable adversary. 

“Did you ever see such a belligerent 
cock-sparrow?” asked Kirkpatrick, as I 
approached him after the usual salutations 
had been exchanged and preliminaries 
arranged. 

“ All the same, he may be better than 
he looks,” I answered. ‘‘ Now mind, you 
are to fire on the dropping of a handker- 
chief. For heaven’s sake, man, don’t start 
laughing now !” 

He made an effort and choked down 
his ill-timed mirth, and we assumed our 
respective positions. 

I was dividing my attention between 
Kirkpatrick and the man with the hand- 
kerchief, and was much disturbed to 
observe from the tremulous motion of the 
former’s shoulders that he seemgd to be 
struggling with a desire to burst out laugh- 
ing in his antagonist’s face. 

I saw the handkerchief fall, and heard 
two shots ring out almost simultaneously. 
Had Kirkpatrick winged his man, accord- 
ing to his expressed intention? Apps- 
rently not, for the other stood there to 
all appearance uninjured, while Kirk- 
patrick—— Good heavens! I saw his 
head droop, his whole body become limp 
and wavering, and was just in time to catch 
him as he swayed forward. 

“He has done for me,” he whispered, 
as I bent over him. “I’m shot in the 


breast. I was choking with laughter, and 
couldn’t aim straight. Curse the old 
hag!” Then he fainted. 


But he was not done for, as it happened. 
The wound was bound up, and he was 
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taken back by slow degrees to the hotel, 
where the ball was successfully extracted ; 
and I was informed that, though it had 
gone within a-hair’s breadth of a vital 
part, still, with care, there was every 
reason to hope he would recover. LEvery- 
thing depended on his being kept abso- 
lutely quiet and free from the slightest 
approach to excitement, otherwise——- An 
all-comprehensive shrug of the shoulders 
completed the sentence. A sister in black, 
with white flapping headgear, was installed 
as nurse; but it seemed to me only right 
that he should have some one by him 
who could speak his own language—not 
that he was to be allowed to utter a 
syllable on pain of dissolution, So I 
made up my mind to sit up with him for 
at least that night. 

It was somewhere about the small hours 
when, as I sat and dozed in my chair, I 
heard a faintsound outside the door—a faint 
scratching sound, which gradually increased 
until it became more or less of a disturb- 
ing influence, The nurse heard it and, 
putting her finger to her lip, rose, and 
gliding across the room like a shadow, 
opened the door softly and looked out. 
Then, closing it with the same degree 
of carefulness, she glanced at me with a 
slightly perplexed face and shook her 
head, as though to intimate that there 
was nothing there after all, And yet 
we had both heard the sound distinctly. 
Then came another interval of silent 
watching, and I was just slipping off into 
a sleepy unconsciousness when 

What was that ! 

A noise of something pattering over 
the bare polished boards. I heard it 
quite plainly, and—yes, by Jove! so did 
Kirkpatrick, for he moved his head on 
his pillow, and his eyes opened and 
wandered round the room, then seemed 
to concentrate themselves upon a certain 
spot, 

Did he see anything? His lips moved, 
and he made an effort to raise himself 
in the bed, 

Instantly the nurse was at his side, 
adjuring him to be still. But no, he 
would not; and, seeing that for some 
reason he was determined to sit up, she 
summoned me with a glance—as much 
as to say we must let him have his own 
way—and we both assisted to raise him 
toa sitting position, supporting him in our 
arms. His appearance was ghastly in 
the extreme, his cheeks being sunken, 
his eyes seeming to have receded into his 








head, and his entire countenance being 
of a bluish pallor. The pattering sound 
continued at intervals, though nothing 
was to be seen. 

“Mice,” I said to myself, “mice in the 
wainscoting.” 

Then, speaking very gently : 

“* What is it, old man? You know you 
oughtn’t to move or excite yourself in the 
very least if you want your wound to heal. 
Lie down again, there’s a good chap.” 

But he only shook his head ever so 
slightly and pointed. I followed the direc- 
tion of his finger and saw—nothing. I told 
him so. 

“There is nothing there, I assure you. 
There are only the nurse and I——” 

At that moment, as though to give me 
the lie direct, I distinctly felt something 
brush past me. Start! I couldn’t help it, 
and looking across at the nurse, I saw 
that her lips were moving rapidly, as 
though she, too, was conscious of something 
that made it advisable to fortify herself 
with a paternoster or two, 

“Lie down, I implore you!” I said; 
“you are doing yourself no end of harm, 
and all for nothing.” 

Instead of complying with my request 
he raised himself another inch or two and 
pointed again, this tims to a particular 
spot just at the foot of his bed, and gasped 
out the words : 

“‘ Look—there—the dog !” 

We both tried to hush him into silence ; 
but it was no good, we only succeeded in 
increasing his excitement. I felt the per- 
spiration running down my forehead. Was 
there anything there or not? The pat- 
tering sound had ceased ; but—well, I was 
aware of the most eerie sensation I had 
ever experienced in my life. Then, to 
my horror, I heard Kirkpatrick begin to 
laugh. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” a weak, husky ghost of 
a laugh. 

‘“‘ Hush, for your life!” I cried; while 
the nurse looked at me in horror, and 
neither of us dared move to summon ad- 
ditional assistance. 

“Ha, ha; ha! What was it she said ? 
That I should laugh on my death-bed ? 
Well, it’s a jolly death ; better die laughing 
than Look at the dog! See his 
tongue hanging out all black and swollen 
—and the wound in his shoulder! Thats 
the same dog I shot three years ago. Ha, 
ha !|——” ' 

The laughter ceased abruptly. I heard 
the exclamation “Mon Dieu!” from the 
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woman as I felt the form I was supporting 
collapse and become a dead weight in my 
arme, while, upon the snow-white linen 
above the breast, there appeared a small 
red patch, which spread and spread until it 
seemed to turn everything red before me. 

This was the beginning of the end. I 
took the body back with me to England, 
and it was laid beside that other which 
had been interred in the country church- 
yard two years previously. This was 
nearly twenty years ago, but, for all that, 
whenever any of the present Kirkpatricks 
hear a sound of ghostly pattering they 
always know that misfortune of some kind 
is at hand. 





SPRING. 
By SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 


Upon the threshold of the earth she stands, 
Seeing the wild work of the wintry year, 
A wreath of hawthorn in her little hands, 
Her eyes’ soft smiling shining through a tear ; 
And as across the frozen plains she looks, 
And murmurs to the dreary world, ‘‘ Arise,” 
There wakes a music in the thawing brooks, 
The bright blue flashes in the sullen skies. 


Over the snow she glides with fairy feet, 
And wheresoe’er the happy steps alight, 

The fresh green grasses give them welcome sweet, 
The black sod gleams with golden aconite ; 

The primrose with her moonlight-coloured face 
Peeps from the mosses round the budding trees ; 

And prompt the coming of their queen to grace, 
Shy flowers fling fragrance to the western breeze. 


The great sea laughs and dimples to her call, 

The wavelets crisp and ripple on the beach ; 
And where her tears in sunny showers fall 

The birch leaves store her diamonds, all and each; 
Blackbird and throstle in a chorus glad 

Make every bosky grove and thicket ring, 
Singing, ‘‘ Nor Love nor Life to-day is sad, 

She comes, she comes, our lady, who is Spring.” 


And weary hearts and eyes with weeping dim, 
Through lonely hours of yearning and regret, 
Hearing the thrill in Nature’s joyous hymn, 
Own hope, and love, and beauty wait them yet; 
Autumn, with all her loss and bode, is gone; 
Winter is past, with his long cruel reign ; 
The fair young princess claims her verdant throne ; 
Spring’s yearly miracle is wrought again. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IT was one of those pale, bleak days at 
the beginning of March, when the east 
wind reigns supreme over ccuntry and 
town. 

A squalid street on the outskirts of a 
great manufacturing town in the Midlands 
received the {ull brunt of its cold fury. 





The door of one of the houses opened 
and a young man came out, As he stepped 
into the street, the east wind swooped 
down with greater fury than ever upon the 
street. But the young man stood full in 
its blast, gazing straight across the road at 
a window of a house opposite, at which a 
girl stood looking out, but he did not see 
the gir], any more than he felt the icy blast. 

He stood looking straight before him, 
his eyes burning with the fire of fulfilled am- 
bition, before which every other interest 
paled, and for the moment became as 
nothing, all lost in that blind, burning, 
bewildering triumph of ambition’s satisfied 
lust. 

The girl over the way watched him 
as he stood there. Some men coming down 
the street, their faces haggard and care- 
worn, glanced at him with sullen anger 
and hate. They were out on strike, and 
men, wives, and children were already feel- 
ing the pinch of hunger. He was a non- 
union man, a blackleg. 

You'd best look out; your day’s coming, 
Mike Chester!” said one, with a savage 
laugh, hustling roughly against him as he 
passed ; “we haven't forgotten you—have 
we, lads?” 

Michael Chester, roughly awakened once 
more to the external realities of his daily 
life, looked after them with a frown; but 
it died away, and he laughed with a touch 
of kindly contempt. 

“Poor chaps!” he said, and the rigid 
lines of his face relaxed. He was vaguely 
ashamed of the intense emotion which had 
possessed him, body, soul, and spirit. 

As he smiled, the girl watching him 
opposite ran from the window, and a 
moment later was out in the wind-swept 
strect. 

A thin cotton frock, worn and shrunken, 
ill-covered her. Her magnificent hair 
was bundled into an untidy knot at the 
back of her head. Her hands and arms 
were red and coarse with hard work. 
But there was a promise of rare beauty in 
the face, and even in the thin figure, 
angular and unformed yet, of a girl of 
barely sixteen. 

She laughed lightly as she met the young 
workman, who had, after a second’s hesita- 
tion, crossed the street on seeing her; but 
thera was a curious bright searching in 
her eyes as she looked up into his face. 

‘What's the row?” she arked. Her 
tone was musical, and the accent more 
refined than could have been expected 
from the appearance of her dress and sur- 
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roundings; but her father had drifted 
down into Chandler Street from higher 
levels, and though his daughter had known 
no different associations, she had profited 
by inherited privileges. Her grammar and 
manner of speech had also, during the past 
two years, since her acquaintance with the 
young workman who lived over the way, 
considerably improved; his own accent 
and diction having no relation at all to the 
present circumstances and associations of 
his life. Occasionally the girl relapsed— 
generally with intention, as at the present 
moment—into the rough vernacular of her 
neighbours, That strange unseeing light 
in his eyes five minutes ago had hurt her 
as if it had burned into her own heart and 
soul. 

“Old Frame is dead,” he said, and now 
there was a touch of real feeling in his 
voice, 

“Ts he? Lord! I’m sorry! What’ll 
Fan do?” But there was still that keen 
searching in her eyes, as if her question 
had not yet been answered. 

Perhaps the young man felt it to be so, 
for he averted his face for a second, as if 
to avoid the bright, intelligent gaze of the 
grey eyes. 

‘Fanny! Ob, she is provided for,” 
awkwardly. 

“Well, that’s news! I shouldn’t have 
thought old Frame had a fortune to leave. 
You'll mies him.” 

Yes, I shall miss him,” he said simply. 

“You hayen’t too many friends here,” 
she said. 

He looked at her. Neither ragged frock, 
nor the disfiguring marks of rough toil, 
nor that dreary hand-to-mouth existence, 
could blot out the lovely promise of her 
awakening womanhood. 

“No,” he said, with a slight strange 
smile that illumined his face, as he looked 
into her eyes, ‘‘ and so they all count.” 

She blushed crimson. She shivered 
slightly, and for the first time he became 
conscious that she was standing out there 
in the biting blast in the scanty cotton 
frock. 

“You must go in,” he said. ‘This 
wind’s enough to kill you. I shall come 
in to-night at the usual time. I have to 
go out to Atkinson’s Mill after I’ve seen to 
a few other things about poor Frame.” 

“Don’t you be too late getting back,” 
she said with a laugb, as she recovered 
herself a little. ‘Mill Lane is a lonely 
lane, and the lads are mad against you 
non-union men.” 





‘‘T’'ll be with you at eight as usual,” he } 
said, smiling back at her. 

For more than a year now three times a 
week, regularly, had he come at the same 
time to give her her evening’s lessons, 


CHAPTER II, 


THE afternoon passed into the evening. 
It was half-past seven, and Patience was 
still waiting for her father to come in for 
his supper. For the past two months, since 
the spirit of strikes had been in the air, his 
comings and goings had been irregular. 

He had never done a stroke of work, 
unless under the direst compulsion, in his 
life ; but he was now the most energetic 
supporter of the labour unions. 

Patience sat down on a stool before 
the fire and drifted into a day-dream, 
in which she lived through again all 
the wonderful changes which had taken 
place in her life, since that day when 
Michael Chester had first taught her that 
even such a poverty-stricken life as hers 
need not be entirely hopeless and ugly. 

The miserable room, almost destitute of 
furniture, the bare floor she had herself 
scrubbed, the clothes she had washed and 
ironed, the physical exhaustion following 
on insufficiency of food—for that day she 
had only broken her fast with bread, 
though no one outside their door would 
ever know it—were all forgotten as she sat 
there in that dream; the only outer 
influence breaking into it, floating to her 
from a posy of white spring flowers, which 
Michael had brought her from the market | 
that morning. The house door opening 
— awoke her, It was her father at 
ast. 

For a moment she thought he had been 
drinking, which vice, however, was no 
failing of his. He was a loafer, pure and 
simple. 

He was labouring under some intense 
excitement. The pale apathy of his face 
was flushed into vivid life. The real in- 
telligence of his mind shone through the 
mask of indolence and indifference it 
usually wore. He glanced round the 
room, then at the meagre supper on the 
table, then at his daughter in her washed- 
out frock and her shabby shoes, with her 
coarse, reddened hands. 

*Confound it, Patience!” he said, 
“ what do you mean by going about such 
a scarecrow? It makes a man sick to have 
a slattern about the house |” 

Her eyes opened wider. Their brilliant | 
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amazement, as they gazed steadily at him, 
seemed to sting him as if their astonish- 
ment had been scorn. 

“You needn’t stare at me like that!” he 
said. “Do you think I don’t know that you 
have thought, like the rest of the confounded 
scum about us, that I’ve done nothing for 
you or myself? Curse them all. Bat 
they’ll have something else to say now! 
Brains are the masters of the world to-day, 
and a man’s hands may well lie idle on his 
knees while he sits and thinks out work 
for other hands to do, I don’t deny but 
that we've gone rather low down—in fact, 
we may have been said to have touched 
the gutter!” with another look of fierce 
disgust about him, ‘ But it’s over now. 
Patience! What do you say to being an 
heiress?” and he laughed roughly and 
boisterously, and rubbed his smooth 
hands. 

“ An heiress |” she gasped. 

“ Yes—lI’ve succeeded at last! For years 
I’ve been working it out! I’ve made a dis- 
covery that will revolutionise chemistry. 
It’ll make our fortune, and you—you will 
be able to give yourself as me iy con- 
founded airs as Miss Cottons herself.” 

“ But, father ” always staring at him 
with those wide, brilliant eyes. Was there 
something in his excitement that did not 
ring true ? 

“Tm not going to tell you any more!” 
roughly ; “I know how you women blab. 
The first thing I shall do is to send you to 
school—in London or Paris—and you shall 
have the best masters and everything you 
want !” rapidly enumerating all the new 
privileges and advantages which were to 
come into her life. 

The colour flushed up into her face as 
the whole meaning of this new wealth 
was borne into her girl’s soul. 

All her instincts tended to ease and 
luxury of existence. She was ambitious. 

“And mind you, I won’t have you 
coming round here, and keeping up the 
low-born acquaintances you have to a cer- 
tain extent been compelled to make. Once 
out of this, and your life here is done with 
for ever.” 

**T hope so,” with a toss of her head, 
half the fiippancy of ignorance, half the 
expression of a better feeling, in which, 
proud and passionate, she resented all the 
sneers and scoffs which had been cast at 
her father. ‘‘ There aren’t so many I'd care 
to keep up. They’ve all mostly looked 
down onme. There’s only Mike Chester,” 
with a blush and a conscious laugh, 








“ Mike Chester!” Her father brought 
his hand down on the table with a force 
that set all the coarse, broken crockery 
jangling. ‘Don’t let me catch you, after 
this day, speaking a word to that sneaking 
blackleg !” 

“T shall!” The girl’s face darkened 
into a sullen determination as strong as 
his own. ‘He's the only friend I’ve had. 
He’s taught me that life—even in the 
gutter—can be made worth living. But 
for him——” 

The words were crushed on her lips by 
a blow which sent her reeling back against 
the wall. 

“Curse you!” Her father, his face 
livid with rage, could hardly articulate 
the words, “If I catch you so much as 
looking at him, I'll take you by the 
shoulders, and turn you out of my doors ; 
and, mind, I mean it!” and, turning on 
his heel, he strode out of the room and out 
of the house, 

She stood mechanically wiping the blood 
from her bruised lips. She hardly felt the 
pain ; she was dazed by the horrible sur- 
prise of the blow. It was the first time her 
father had ever raised his hand against her. 
With all his sins of omission towards her, 
he had rarely even spoken an angry word 
to her. 

“He is lying!” she said. The blow 
was the brutal expression of it. 

The clock struck eight. 

‘** Michael! Michael!” she sobbed, “come 
tome. I know that I’m not.good enough, 
and I know you think so, somewhere 
down in your heart, though you’ve always 
been good to me. But only come, and 
I'll give my whole life so you shall not 
regret, What do I care for the money? 
I'll go with you in rags to the end of the 
earth, even though I knew, if #% was to 
you the fortune had come, that you 
wouldn’t so much as think of me!” 

But the evening passed slowly and 
drearily away, and he did not come, For 
the first time since their acquaintance he 
failed her. 

“T saw it in his eyes when he stood 
looking across the street !” she said, as the 
night passed into the grey dawn. “ He 
didn’t know, perhaps, but there was no 
room for me in his thoughts then !” 


CHAPTER III, 


A HANDSOME barouche stood before the 
office-door of the great chemical works of 
Brown and Lloyd's. 
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In it sat a woman, beautiful and young 
—for though she had been a widow now 
for nearly two years she was barely twenty- 
three. Three years ago she had made a 
splendid match, marrying wealth, and 
family, and title, the last two items being 
important factors in furthering the social 
ambition of a girl who already possessed 
money to spare. It would have been 
difficult to recognise in the Lady Mills of 
to-day the insufficiently fed and clad girl 
who had been looked down upon even by 
Chandler Street, But she was as well- 
known a figure in the town as her father, 
whose rapid rise from extreme poverty to 
great wealth had been watched with much 
interest. ‘‘Brown’s Patent,” by which 
name his lucky discovery was always 
known, had fulfilled, and almost more than 
fulfilled, his expectations. To-day he was 
one of the wealthiest men in the Midlands. 

The very day after her father had 
announced the news of their good fortune, 
he had taken her away from Chandler Street. 
For three years she had never been near 
the town at all. More than two of these 
she had spent at school, where she had 
done splendid work. Then she had come 
triumphantly through the ordeal of a 
London season, at the end of which she 
had married Sir John Mills, one of the 
most eligible men in society. 

She was on a visit to her father now. 
Mr. Joseph Brown had built a magnificent 
house in the suburbs. 

Lady Mills had come in to do some 
shopping that afternoon, and was now 
waiting outside the office to drive her 
father home. 

It was a lovely May afternoon, the heat 
was like summer. Lady Mills was in a 
bad temper, though there was no expression 
of it in the fashionable languor of her 
beautiful face. An expected invitation to 
a house, not royal, but where royalty was 
an intimate guest, had not arrived; and 
the last new dress from her dressmaker 
had jast missed that subtle touch which 
made Lady Mills’s dresses celebrated. 

Suddenly just the slightest pucker broke 
the smooth white lines of her forehead, 
and she glanced round. A familiar 
fragrance, which had long ago ceased to 
have the power of awaking actual pain, 
but which always fell on her senses as a 
faintly displeasing memory, made itself 
felt in the hot, close air about her. 

A girl, shabbily clad, with an attempt 
at vulgar finery, and with a pretty and 
rather bold face, stood by the carriage 














door, carrying a basket of grasses and 
white narcissus, As their eyes met, Lady 
Mills started, while a _half-aggressive, 
half-ashamed smile crossed the girl’s face 
when she saw that she was recognised. 

“Do you want any flowers to-day?” 
she asked, with a vulgar affectation of 
indifference, 

“ Fanny—Fanny Frame!” said Lady 
Mills. “It is such a long time since I 
have seen you. What have you been doing 
with yourself ?” 

The coarsening and vulgarising of the 
girl’s whole appearance showed that moral 
as well as physical deterioration had taken 
place within her. 

It was an enigma that Lady Mills 
could not solve, It interested her more 
than the girl herself. In what way had 
the influence which had once been go irre- 
sistible in her own life, failed here in this 
girl’s ? 

“Are you living alone?” she asked, 
prompted by that curiosity, “or have you 
friends ?” 

“Oh, yes,” with a half-angry, half-jeering 
toss of her head, “friends of a sort—what 
poor girls like me may expect. There's 
one of them,” with a venomous bitterness, 
nodding her head across the road. 

Down its hot, dusty pavement, in the 
glare of the pitiless sunlight, a workman 
was coming. He walked with a slightly 
halting gait. But there was a greater 
change in his whole bearing and appearance 
than the mere physical blemish of lame- 
ness, 

The old alertness and decision which had 
been the visible embodiment of the moral 
strength and resolution of a man who, 
through fair weather or foul, in spite of 
hunger and hardship and cold, meant one 
day to reach the goal of his soul’s ambitions, 
had vanished; and Lady Mills, as she 
turned her head reluctantly to look from 
her luxurious carriage across the street at 
the workman, trudging home, through the 
heat and dust, from his daily toil, knew 
that the Michael Chester of to-day was 
not the Michael Chester of that far-off one, 
in which he had held out his hand to lift 
her from the lower levels on which she 
was treading. 

But what had caused this change in the 
man himself ? 

She looked across at him. But he never 
once glanced in her direction. He walked 
on, the halting gait contrasting so pitifally 
with the lithe activity of the old days, his 
eyes looking straight before him, his ex- 
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preesionless face utterly oblivious of her 
very existence. So he and she had passed 


-each other many times since the days when 


they had lived in Chandler Street. 

As he passed, she turned back to Fanny, 
who was staring after her guardian with 
frowning eyes. 

“Come and see me this evening,” she 
said quickly, thinking only of the enigma, 
and of poor coarse, tawdry Fanny as a 
possible key. ‘Give me those flowers—I 
will have them all.” 

The smart footman standing near, came 
forward to Jift the flowers into the carriage, 
but Lady Mills took them herself from 
the girl’s hands, and dropped a sovereign 
into her empty basket. 

At the same moment, Mr. Joseph Brown, 
portly, calmly expansive, as befits the 
successful man, came out of the cffice. 

Fanny, for a second, was stupefied with 
delight at the sight of the gold coin. 

“Til come, my lady,” she gaid, nodding 
her head. ‘ Whether Mike is angry or 
not,” she added sullenly to herself, while 
the carriage rolled off. 

In the next street it overtook the work- 
man. 

As Lady Mills caught sight of him on 
in front, she broke off in something she was 
saying to her father about her future 
movements. 

‘“‘There is Michael Chester,” she said. 
“ How is it that he is still only a wcrkman ? 
I always thought he would get on.” 

Mr. Brown adjusted his gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses to look on down the ‘street at 
the figure with its halting gait. 

‘I always said you had too great an 
opinion of him,” he said testily. ‘“ There 
was no true grit in him. All flash in the 
pan, and that dazzled your girl’s eyes.” 

“There was grit—in those days. I 
woneer why he hates us so?” 

“‘ Hate—I don’t see why you should call 
it that. He knows his place, that’s all— 
confound his insolence !” 

“Yes,” said Lady Mills, with a little 
heartless laugh. 

She was thinking of the letter she had 
written from Paris, braving her father’s 
anger, to Michael Chester, asking him to 
forgive her for having doubted him for not 
coming to her that evening. She had 
only just learned the reason. On his way 
back from Atkinson’s Mill he had been 
set upon in that lonely lane by a gang of 
union men, out on strike, who had beaten 
the life almost out of him. He had been 
taken to the nearest infirmary, where he 





had lain fur weeks between life and death. 
He had come out of the illness with that 
halting step, and it was said that he 
would never be quite the same man again. 

Patience had heard nothing of the 
ruffianly assault until months afterwards. 
Then she had written, and the letter was 
returned to her, torn in half, with not a 
single word either of anger, reproach, or 
the forgiveness for which she had pleaded. 
But the brutal contempt of the torn letter 
was sufficient. It could even bring the 
blood into her face to-day when she re- 
membered it. As she did now. 

The carriage was just passing the work- 
man. She suddenly lifted the fragrant 
flowers lying on her lap and tossed them 
out of the carriage into the dusty street. 
A group of ragged children playing in 
the road, just where the fragrint shower 
fell, flung themselves on the flowers with 
shouts of delight. The workman turned 
his head. The carriage rolled on, 

‘Rather extravagant, Patience, isn’t it?” 
said her father in amused surprise. “ Those 
little beggars would far sooner have had a 
few coppers.” 

But there was a brilliant light shining 
in Lady Mills’s eyes, Michael Chester 
had looked at her at last, and she knew 
that the cruel insult of that torn letter was 
amply avenged, 


CHAPTER IV. 


FANNY appeared at the Towers that 
evening, She was taken, by Lady 
Mills’s orders, to the room which she 
always used as her own sitting-room when 
staying with her father. It opened off her 
dressing and bedroom. Fanny was ushered 
into this beautiful apartment, full of the 
fragrance of hothouse flowers, with its 
silken hangings and soft cushions, and the 
hundred and one costly nicknacks which 
make up the daily surroundings of 4 
wealthy and fashionable woman 

She had decked herself in all her tawdry 
finery, and looked a pitiful and pathetic 
figure enough, amid the refined splendour 
through which she at first moved timidly 
and awestruck, , 

“ And to think that she was once just 
like me!” she said, stopping to stare at 
herself with envious, yet self-admiring 
eyes; for she could see no difference 
between herself to-day and the girl she 
had once almost looked down upon in 
Chandler Street, She used to pity her for 
her inability to procure feathers for her 
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hat, never understanding that even when 
on the lowest round of the social ladder, 
Patience would never have adorned herself 
with the crude, ugly colours and the mon- 
strosities of caricatures which poor Fanny 
called feathers. The difference of taste be- 
tween them, even in that trifle, was but the 
firat note of a gamut which, ever mounting, 
set them as far apart as the Poles. 

As she grew more accustomed to the 
splendour about her, she continued her 
investigations further afield. A curtain- 
draped doorway attracted her attention. 
Drawing aside the curtain, she saw a door 
ajar. She pushed it open, and found 
herself in Lady Mills’s dressing - room. 
It was empty, the maid having gone 
downstairs for her supper. 

Staring about her with the same envious 
greed, her eyes were caught by a ray of 
sparkling light that flashed from one spot 
of the dressing-table. She advanced with 
childish curiosity to look. 

Five minutes later she was back in the 
other room, a bright spot burning on 
either cheek, and a look in her eyes which, 
through all the pettinesses, and vulgarities, 
and faults of her poor little discontented 
life, had never been there before. 

She was sitting on the edge of one of 
the silken-covered chairs, when Lady 
Mills, fair and stately in her black dinner 
dress, which left bare the beautiful white 
throat and arms, entered the room. 

‘*T am so sorry to keep you waiting,” 
she said, with the same unaffected regret 
with which she would have “spoken to a 
duchess,” poor Fanny thought afterwards. 
“ Bat I could not come sooner.” 

Then the smile on her lips faded, and 
when she smiled again some of the sweet- 
ness had vanished. The glaring vulgarity 
of the figure before her, crowned with its 
pitiful monstrosity of flowers and ludicrous 
feathers, had jarred on her fastidious, edu- 
cated taste with disgust and pitying amuse- 
ment. But as she held out her hand to her 
old associate, she saw, thrust into the bosom 
of the crude blue dress, a bunch of white 
narcissus, and she was made suddenly 
vividly conscious that, for the firat time 
for years, she was wearing a knot of them 
in her own beautiful dinner dress. It fell 
on her with a shock of burning, intolerable 
shame that she and that impossible, vulgar 
creature were both wearing the favourite 
flowers of the same man. She drew them 
out from her bodice and laid them down 
on the table. 

“I want you to tell me something of 





your life, if you do not mind,” she said. 
‘Then I might find out how I could help 
ou,” 

‘* Well, there’s not much to say. Poverty 
and drudgery from morning to night. I 
haven’t been lucky like you;” but the 
rade familiarity was less aggressive, and 
Fanny’s eyes no longer met with frank 
boldness Lady Mills’s quiet gaze, 

“Tell me why you are selling flowers in 
the streets ?” 

“It’s as good as any other work. And 
then you've got your freedom, I don’t 
choose to be anybody’s slave—and I’ve 
made Mike understand that by this time. 
I suppose you, too,” bitterly, ‘think I 
ought to be in service, Bat not I! I 
tried it once—and I went nearly mad.” 

“Then—Mr, Chester doesn’t like——” 

“T don’t care what he likes,” angrily. 
“He can talk. When he’s cheated me out 
of my lawful rights. Grandfather left me 
money to keep me like a lady—I know he 
did—he told the woman who nursed him 
jast before he died, and that Mike knew 
all about it. When he’d gone Mike stole 
the money and he won’t say what he’s 
done with it, though I’ve never left him 
alone about it. All he says is that it has 
gone. Grandfather was a'miser! I dare 
say there were hundreds of pounds! Mike’s 
got it all somewhere, unless he’s spent it, 
but he lives like a pauper.” 

A sudden remembrance came to Lady 
Mills of having heard that Michael 
Chester had given up the greater part of 
his wages to support Fanny, ever since her 
grandfather died and she had been left, a 
child of ten, penniless and friendless. 

Was it possible that it had been in ex- 
piation? That this wild story of the girl’s 
was true # 

“ He pretends to look after me,” with a 
hard laugh. “But I know better, and 
I've let him see that. Whenever he takes 
on himself to try and make me do what 
he wants, I just tell him that he’d better 
right me first and then he can talk.” 

Lady Mills, listening to the hard, flip- 
pant voice, and looking into the coarse 
lines of old Frame’s grand-daughter’s face, 
seemed to feel and understand perfectly 
what measure Michael Chester had met 
with at her hands. 

“ Now he’s trying a new tack,” with 
another of those jarring laughs, and a self- 
conscious toss ot her head. ‘1 suppose 
he thinks he’ll stop my tongue. He wants. 
me to marry him. He asked me this 
evening, before I came here. But I said 
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if I couldn’t do better than marry a poor 
workman like him I’d rather not marry at 
all. Grandfather meant me to be a lady. 
It’s just a judgement on him if he’s fallen 
in love with me, and I told him so.” 

Lady Mills looked at her as she sat 
bridling there with insufferable vanity and 
vulgar consciousness, the coarse prettiness 
of her face hardened into vindictive spite. 

A grotesque fantasy struck her, as she 
gazed at her visitor with that keen, emo- 
tionless criticism which possessed her own 
senses at the moment, that if Fanny’s 
soul could be laid bare it would be of the 
same hideour, crude blue as the glaring 
dress and bunch of drooping uncurled 
feathers. She shut her eyes for a second, 
as if the flaunting splotch of colour before 
her dazzled and hurt her physical sight, 
jast as the grotesque horror, conjured up 
by her mental vision, set every possibility 
of her own soul shivering with disgust. 

After Fanny had gone, Lady Mills went 
into her dressing-room. 

She stopped before the dressing-table, 
looking at herself mechanically in the glass, 
As she saw her reflection she laughed aloud. 
No, even in her most ignorant days, that 
horror of a colour would have been im- 
possible to her. And Michael Chester 
had known that. 

** But perhaps he has grown to like it, 
she said, with an intensity of scorn that no 
one living soul should feel for another, 
seeing that the same cloak of humanity is 
worn by them botb. 

As she turned away, a faint fragrance 
rising from where her heedless feet had 
stood, aroused her attention. 

On the carpet, crushed and bruised out 
of all their loveliness, lay some of Fanny’s 
flowers, 

A little later, her maid came to her 
with pale face and frightened eyes. 

On returning to the dressing-room, she 
had missed a valuable diamond ring, which, 
through carelessness, she had failed to put 
away before going down to her supper. 

Her face ‘was full of suspicion of the 
common flower-girl. 

There was an imperceptible pause. Then 
Lady Mills looked up from her book. 

“Tt is all right,” she said carelessly. 


» 


CHAPTER V., 


THE next morning, as Lady Mills sat 
writing her letters in the morning-room, 
close by the open French window, she 
heard a footstep with a slight halting tread, 





coming down the gravelled pathway 
which passed the window. 

She raised her head and listened. A few 
seconds later, Michael Chester, in his 
rough workman’s clothes, appeared before 
the open window on his way to the side 
entrance of Mr. Brown’s palatial mansion, 
She rose and uttered his name to prevent 
him going any further. She knew that he 
had come to see her. 

‘“‘ Mr. Chester,” she said, smiling, “ you 
have come to see me. Will you come in 
and speak to me here?” 

He came in. 

“‘T have come to make you a request,” 
he said. He could speak quietly, for all 
night long he had been preparing himself to 
make it, ‘Fanny has told me how kind 
you have been to her. You seemed to 
have touched her and appealed to her as 
no one else has ever done; your being so 
far above her, has made your great kind- 
ness more—real to her. I have failed 
altogether —I can see perfectly to-day 
why,” a shadow of remorseful misery and 
shame darkening his eyes. 

“ He has never got used to the blue,” 
thought Lady Mills, bat not flippantly. 

“ T have sometimes thought I was doing 
my best—instead of which I have only 
irritated and hurt her. I didn’t under- 
stand her, you see——” 

“Ti was the ‘blue,’” thought Lady 
Mills again, “and he hates it still—and 
yet he is going to marry her—to see it 
flaunting and glaring before him all the 
days of his life.” 

Perhaps he felt something repellent in 
the gracious ease with which she listened, 
for he went on more quickly : 

“T believe that unless some hand is held 
out to her, she will drift steadily downwards. 
She is going through some great crisis now. 
I saw it in her eyes last night, when I 
talked to her—after she came from you. 
Take her away with you for a time, 
out of this place where she is surrounded 
by associates against whose influence I am 
powerless, and save her from herself!” 

He was pleading now with all his 
heart in his eyes, gathering up, if he could, 
all the sins of omission and indifference 
he had himself committed in his guardian- 
ship. 

Lady Mills’s eyes fell from his face to 
her hand, from which was missing the 
diamond ring of which her maid had 


spoken. 
Fanny bad stolen it. Lady Mills felt 


that she had every right to act as she had’} . 
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resolved ; only she was not conscious in 
her slowly kindling indignation that, with 
the ring, that posy of narciseus flowers 
flaunted in the blue dress was as inex- 
tricably mingled as good and evil in men’s 
souls. 

“T cannot do anything more for Fanny,” 
she said coldly, rising as she spoke, “ than 
what I promised last night. I shall be 
pleased to help her with any money ; but I 
cannot take her into my house—to prepare 
her to be your wife,” she added to herself, 

Your money will only send her quicker 
to ruin.” He rose too, imperious, earnest. 
ae can and must do better for her than 
that.” 

Really, Mr. Chester,” with cold care- 
lessness, “I do not see what right——” 

Her heartless calm drove him out of 
himself, stirred to the depths of his being 
as he had already been by the struggle 
through which he had passed during the 
night before he could bring himself to 
come and ask this favour of her. 

‘Because you and yours have helped 
to make her what she is,” he exclaimed. 
* You have marred her life as you blasted 
mine, Because your father robbed her 
as he robbed me. He stole the money 
her grandfather gave me to invest for 
her, as he stole my invention while I 
Jay as good as dead that night in Mill 
Lane, beaten out of my senses by men 
who could only have heard from your lips 
that I should be passing that way at that 
hour of the evening, and while I lay 
there as good as dead your father 
crept into my room and stole my ideas, 
as he stole the money afterwards from 
the room where the dead lay. ‘Brown’s 
Patent’! It was my patent. My inven- 
tion which I had perfected only that very 
day—the discovery I had been trying for 
years to make, I told Frame of it as he 
lay there dying. He had had some clue to 
what Iwasdoing. He knew that I had no 
money to be able to profit by it, so he told 
me where to find some. He had hoarded 
it up—seven hundred pounds — hidden 
away under his hearth-stone. He believed 
in my discovery, and told me to take it 
when he was dead and use it—as an in- 
vestment for Fanny, so that she might be 
rich one of these days. I knew 1 could 
promise to return it tenfold. And I 
came out of the hospital to find invention 
and money gone, and your father——” 

Lady Mills raised her hand with an 
effort, turning her head slowly in the 
direction of the door. 





Mr. Joseph Brown had jast entered. He 
had heard the last fierce words poured out, 
regardless of all hearers, by the shabbily- 
clad workman, and for a second stood still, 
while the words fell about his ears like a 
pitiless hail of fire. As they broke off 
abruptly, checked by that mute appeal of 
the trembling woman’s hand, he jerked 
himself forward, advancing with a jaunty air. 

‘My dear child!” he said, coming for- 
ward with that jaunty air which, though 
he did not know it, was perfectly un- 
familiar to his general manner, “ what is 
the matter ?” 

“Father,” said Lady Mills, and she 
put her hands up to her white lips, as 
if she felt on them once more the blow 
that had silenced them that night nearly 
seven years ago. Its memory had never 
wholly died out between father and 
daughter. ‘He says you are a—thief, 
and that I helped you!” 

“Tt’s a lie—an infernal lie!” shouted 
Mr. Brown, his lips livid with rage or 
fear. ‘ Patience!” 

But she shrank away from him with a 
low, inarticulate cry, as that false note, 
which had jarred on her seven years before, 
struck and tortured her anew with its 
hideous discordance. 

‘Go away!” she said to Michael Ches- 
ter, “if you have any pity.” 

He turned away without a word. He 
himself hardly conecious of more than one 
thing—the innocence of the woman he 
had despised and scorned all these years. 


CHAPTER VI, 


THAT evening he was coming down one 
of the streets in the slums of the town 
searching for Fanny, who had disappeared 
from the house of the woman with whom 
she boarded. 

It was nearly ten o'clock, when he 
saw Lady Mills come out alone from 
one of the miserable tenement houses 
inhabited by all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. 

‘‘What are you doing here?” he asked 
hoarsely, stopping as she came down the 
broken steps into the street. A gas-lamp 
flared its flickering, yellow light just by 
them, and he saw that she had been crying, 
and her face was white and tired to deatb. 
“This is no place for you—alone—at this 
hour.” 

“I came to look for Fanny,” she said. 
‘She is here—all right. There is a good 
woman living in the house, and Fanny is 
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to stay with her till to-morrow, then she 
is going away with me.” 

Oo her band flashed the diamonds for 
which poor Fanny had so nearly bartered 
her soul, With tears and passionate shame 
snd remorse, the ring had been given back, 
as the girl’s heart melted before the tender, 
earnest pleading of the woman who had 
come to her, in her guilt, as a sister. 

“ Will you let me see you safely out of 
this?” he asked. He did not thank her 
for her coming to Fanny; words on the 
subject would that moment have been a 
discord between them. 

They walked on in silence; and as they 
went, the pride and arrogance, the petty, 
ignoble ambitions of her society life, the 
slowly increasing hardness of a heart 
striving to content itself within the narrow 
limits of the world of fashion, fell from 
| her, as the hate, and the sullen apathy, and 

that bitter brooding over wrongs which 
turn a man’s heart into his own hell, 
poisoning every good impulse in him, 
passed out of his life for ever. 





Tkey came out at last, beyond the sight 


and sound of that noisy, restless, human | 
carrent, into a deserted square ; and then | 


they stopped and faced each other. 

“T must tell you something,” he said, 
“ before you speak ; and then you can go 
away without one word, if you choose, and 
you will be right to do so. 





That night— | 
the evening of the day when I believed | 


I was silent from sheer compulsion. No 
one but Frame, and he was dead, knew of 
my work. The story of that hoarded money 
would have been sufficient to condemn me, 
Was it likely that any man, dying or living, 
would have handed it over to another— 
a stranger, it might be said—to use for 
his own good, and leave his own flesh and 
blood to that stranger’s tender mercies? 
I could not prove that the invention was 
mine before another had discovered it, 
and if I could have done so, another had 
patented it before me, and mine was 
practically valueless,” . 

There was a silence. They stood under 
the shadow of the trees that fringed the 
great silent square. Though the lamps of 
dusty streets flared near them, they drew 
in with quickened breaths the sweet air 
of the spring night, while above them, 
shining down even into the turmoil and 
tumult of the town, was Heaven’s eternal 
starlight. 

“ Michael,” she said softly, “might it 
not be that but for all that past you and I 
might not be standing here facing each 
other to-night ; that out of evil Heaven 
has brought its own good, and has given us 
to each other when we need each other 
most ?” 

* Patience |!” 

Mr. Joseph Brown made one more at- 
tempt at blustering anger. 

His daughter said no word.; but before 


my fortune was made—I decided, as I| the look in her beautiful sad eyes he 
walked out to Atkinson’s Mill, that I | quailed like a beaten cur. 


would not see you again.” 
“‘ Hush, I knew that,” with a slight, sad | 
“T saw it in your face already, | 


smile, 
when you came out of the house, that the | 
future would not be as the past. And | 
yet—and yet—I wrote to beg you to come | 
back to me,” her pale face scarlet: * but 
when you sent back my letter——” 
. “Good Heaven!” he cried, staring at 
er. 
“Oh!” Had her father’s hand been 
stained with this sin, too? 
And she had been so proud—so scornfal 





The matter was never alluded to again ; 
and Mr. Joseph Brown still lives and 
flourishes, generally envied and respected, 
on the proceeds of “ Brown’s Patent.” 





THE “THREE FISHES.” 
By A. MOBERLY. 





“By Reuben Purley” ran the legend 
over the lintel. The fishes swam symmetri- 
cally—or, on a field azare, undée—in the 
shield above the wide dark - timbered 


of” poor, gaudy, vulgar Fanny—so con-| porch. The three golden tails flashed in 
temptuous of this man, at whose expense | the sunshine, so did the diamond-paned 
they bad flourished ! | lattices, and the flickeriig leaves of the 

“Why did you keep silence all these | three tall poplars behind the house. The 
years!” she cried. | bright light brought out the strong reds of 

“Not out of pity, nor mercy, nor/| the irregular, spreading tiled roofs, the 
generosity,” he said very bitterly. ‘‘ You | curtains of the lower windows, and the 
must know everything,” as she made a| range of tall hollyhocks behind the cab- 
gestare as if to stop him. ‘‘I would have | bage rows of the gardea; the dazzling 
spoken without an instant’s ruth. There | whites of walis, chimney-pots, and Reu- 
were moments when I felt like a devil; but! ben Purley’s shirts flapping on a line. 
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Beyond the inn green meadows stretched 
away into softest, bluest distance, and the 
river lay in shimmering links of silver. A 
cheerful stir pervaded the place; men and 
horses with all manner of vehicles were 
coming and going, smart dog-carts, barrows 
with donkeys, farm-carts, shandrydans, and 
a cycle or two, Reuben Parley himself, 
crimson-faced and perspiring, came out in 
his shirt-sleeves to get a breath of air as 
I reached the porch. 

‘Has the carrier left my luggage here?” 
I asked him. 

“ Name of Milburn, ma’am? Yes, ma’am. 
He said I were to give you a room if we 
had one to spare. I don’t say bat we're a 
bit crowded just now, to-morrow being the 
first day of Squire Fisherton’s sale, and the 
farm stock and stables being on view to- 
day ; but we'll get you a bedroom and a 
dinner. Missus! I say, missus! Here's 
the lady.” 

“ Missus,” a pale, anxious-faced woman 
in a limp gown, with a blue woollen shawl 
crossed over her chest, came out. 

“It’s but a poor place, ma’am. If you 
think you’d be more comfortable at the 
‘Royal Oak ’——_” 

“ The ‘ Royal Oak’! Just listen to her ! 
A low little crib in a back lane! Why, of 
course the lady would rather make out 
with what we can give her for a night 
or two till one of our best bedrooms is 
vacant, than go to a pot-house,” 

‘Let me see what you can do for me, at 
all events. 1’m too old a traveller to mind 
roughing it.” 

“Show the lady, Jess—and no nonsense, 
mind. Coming, sir, coming!” He gave 
his wife a look, not unkind, but with a 
threat in it, and bustled off in answer 
to repeated calls from within. 

Mrs. Purley looked at me plaintively, 
and then led me past the bar through 
certain crooked passages —oil-cloth and 
dark wainscot all shining with cleanliness 
and elbow-grease—to a doorway that 
Opened on a yard at the back. To the 
left was a building with a loft above, up 
to which a stout ladder led. 

“It’s up there, ma’am,” Mrs. Purley 
said deprecatingly. ‘It really ain’t fit for 
a lady to occupy.” 

“T’ve slept in queerer places than any 
you can show me,” I assured her, and 
scrambled up the ladder followed by her 
mild, unavailing protests, 

Gaining the ioft I was certainly at a loss 
to discover the sleeping accommodation, 
for it was crammed with sacks, hampers, 





harness, and superannuated farm inrple- 
ments, and had, moreover, a great opening 
in the opposite wall looking out into a 
by-lane. However, my landlady, still 
apologetic, unlocked a door ia a partition 
which divided the loft in half, and Jed the 
way into a fairly comfortable, tiny bed- 
room. To be sure, it was only possible 
to stand upright on one side of it, the roof 
sloping on the other side to within four 
feet of the floor; but it was spotlessly, 
dezzlingly clean, the boards scrubbed till 
they almost rivalled the fresh whitewash 
of the walls; a gay patchwork counter- 
pane covered the truckle-bed; if there 
was but a low stool by way of wash-stand, 
the pitcher and basin were capacious; a 
mug of gillyflowers stood on the sill of 
the little window, and an antimacassar 
decorated the back of the one chair. What 
could woman want more? I was quite 
content, and I said so. 

“Then I may send up your portman- 
teau?” asked Mrs. Parley despondently. 
“Tt won’t leave you much room.” 

“ Plenty,” said I, mounting on the bed 
to let her pass out; “especially if that 
great chest might be moved. That takes 
up half the room. Cannot it stand with 
the other things outside ?” 

Mrs. Purley’s white face grew whiter, 
her lips worked tremulously. 

“ Toat chest, ma’am? No; ob, no! 
We mustn’t move that,” she answered, 
clutching nervously at the blue shawl at 
ber throat. “I—I daren’t. I gave my 
word—my solemn word, I did—to Ephraim 
that there it should stand till he came 
back to fetch it.” 

“But it spoils the room. What's in 
it?” 

“We didn’t ought to have let you this 
room, we didn’t. It’s Ephraim’s—he’s 
paid for it. But my husband, he is so 
masterfu). There’s good lodgings to be 
bad, ma’am—Mrs, Jamp—a widow, and 
most respectable——” 

‘* Now, missus! Missus !” came Reuben’s 
voice from below. ‘Be them chops to 
cook themselves, or are you a-coming?” 
and she scoffisd off alarmedly, still mur- 
muring : 

“ Not the place to put a lady in.” 

I followed, leisurely inspecting, and 
decided that I might very well put in a 
few days at the “Three Fishes.” Mra, 
Parley didn’t want me, evidently—over- 
worked as it was, possibly. She seemed 
but a poor, washed-out creature, but she 
would socn find that I was not an exacting 
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lodger. I meant to be out sketching all 
day, or to fish if I got the chance. My 
loft bedroom was at least cool and quiet, I 
infinitely preferred it to the rather stuffy 
house. I should stay. 

I was engaged on a cathct important 
piece of work just then. Last year I had 
contributed a number of illustrated articles, 
entitled “The Homes of Oar Forefathers,” 
to an American magazine. I had not dealt 
with mansions of the class of Chatsworth 
or Hatfield—their owners were too well 
known and their families too thoroughly 
accounted for to stand any liberties ; but 
there are many imposing residences 
scattered up and down the country to 
which an American “first family” might 
be gratified to trace its origin, and I could 
always find a local tradition, a tablet in 
the parish church, or an entry in the 
register which would justify my title. 
Anyhow, the idea “caught on,” as the 
editor was pleased to inform me with an 
order for three more sketches to complete 
an “édition de luxe” which he intended 
to bring ont. I had secured a grim old 
Border tower with a ghastly legend, a 
moated grange in the Fen country, and 
had been recommended by a friend to try 
Fisherton. ‘There’s no family there to 
speak of now, and you can say what you 
like about them. There’s a Marillo worth 
looking at in the dining-hall, too.” 

So I set off to Fisherton Hall in high 
spirits, taking a peep on the way into 
a noble old thirteenth-century church, 
crowded with promising-looking monu- 
ments and brasser. It was a longer walk 
than I expected to the entrance, under 
the fierce blaze of the afternoon sun. The 
avenue was shady, but close and airless, 
It wound for about a quarter of a mile 
between thickets of overgrown shrube, and 
ended at last ina hugedisappointment. A 
modern fecide, a stucco—actually stucco— 
portico, and a severe and scornful butler. 

The Hall was not open to the public. 
The sale was at the Home Farm, if that 
was my business. Captain Fisherton had 
left positive orders that no ‘“‘sketchers” was 
to be allowed in the grounds. If it had 
been “picnics” or “poachers,” the con- 
temptuous emphasis could not have been 
more marked. He wouldn’t be argued 
with or cajoled, but bowed me off stifily, 
and kept a suspicious eye on me to the 
turn of the avenue. I was disgusted and 
cast down, but not discouraged. See the 
Hall I would, and the Murillo too ! 

I turned sharp off by the lodge, and 





followed the enclosure of the park in 
search of a possible chance of trespassing, 
Half a mile of high wall, then a length 
of newly-tarred paling with spiky nails 
atop, then barbed wire fencing. I tramped 
on past the village and out on the river 
meadows beyond. Always the barbed 
wire, except at points where haply a view 
of the house might be gained through 
breaks in the trees, when up rose the 
envious tarred paling as before. At last 
another length of stone wall. The river 
evidently crossed the park, and issued here 
from under a low wide arch. It was 
shrunken by long drought to a thin thread 
of water between banks of decaying water- 
weed and stones, but in ordinary seasons 
it must have filled the arch almost to its 
crown, as I could see by the green-stained 
stone. I could see under the arch—I could 
pass under the arch! Off went shoes and 
stockings forthwith, and I was scrambling 
from the top of one big stone to the next, 
bruising my toes, and greening my 
shoulders on the low arch, but passing 
through, and in the Forbidden Land. 

It was so easy, 80 absurdly easy, that 
I wondered no precautions had been taken 
to bar the entrance, but, as they told me 
afterwards, such an exceptionally dry season 
had not been known for years. I scrambled 
up the bank into a thicket of rhododendrons 
and azaleas, and looked about me. It was 
well worth the venture. A fortified build- 
ing of some kind had.evidently once stood 
alone on its little hill, and to it succeeding 
generations had made their additions, each 
building on a lower level than the last, and 
always on the southern slope, till the 
beautifal, confused, irregular mass stretched 
down to the water’s edge, where it ended 
in a stately building, with great oriel 
windows looking on a terrace from which 
a flight of steps descended to the water. 
A flush of late autumn roses smothered 
the steps and balustrade and was reflected 
in the river, which had been here dammed 
up so as to form a tiny lakelet, on which a 
gondola floated. I should have liked to set 
to work on it there and then, but the sun 
was sinking fast, and I had an unknown 
path to travel, so I marked the spot for 
to-morrow’s sketch, and made my way out 
as I had entered. 

High tea awaited me at the ‘Three 
Fishes,” a generous meal, including chops, 
eggs and bacon, griddle-cakes, honey, and 
apple-tart with cream, served in Mrs. 
Purley’s little room behind the bar.- I was 
hungry and pleasantly tired out by the 
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long hot day, so I did full justice to the 
fare, and then prepared to go to bed with 
the birds, begging to be called by the first 
person stirring next morning. 

“ That'll be me, ma’am,” said Mr. Parley. 
“ Will five o’clock suit you? Now, missus, 
what are you after? You ain’t a-going to 
carry up that can of hot water! Give it 
here ; I'll take it up for the lady. She’s 
got a weak heart, she have,” he continued 
confidentially to me as we crossed the yard 
in the soft summer twilight. ‘ When you 
want anything, please give me or the girl 
a call.” 

I assented, and having got him safe in 
the loft, attacked him directly. 

“ Now you're here, Mr. Parley, won’t 
you help me to move that chest out? It 
takes up a quarter of the room.” 

Reuben’s jolly face grew solemn. 

“*Can’s be done, ma’am,” he said regret- 
fully, shaking his head. “I'd be glad 
enough to see the last of it, Heaven knows. 
But then there’s the missus. It ’ud be the 
death of her. She thinks herself bound 
to that Ephraim to keep it till he comes 
again; and him dead and drowned these 
ten years! There’s no reasoning with her.” 

; Who’s Ephraim, and what did he keep 
in it ?” 

“Eph were my brother. Not as I 
were proud of the relationship—not at all. 
He was a sailor first, and then a sort of 
servant to Mr. Norris Fisherton when he 
went exploring in Africa. Mr. Norris, he 
were brother to Captain Fisherton—the 
Squire as now is—and, similarly, the 
Captain weren’t particularly proud of him. 
They came back again like a pair of bad 
pennies, and hung about here a bit, and I 
don’t deny I was glad to see the last of 
them both. One day, before he went, I 
come into his room and I see that chest. 

*** Why, whatever do you want with 
that thing,’ says I, ‘unless it’s a bargain 
in coffins you’ve been picking up cheap?’ 

“He turned on me that savage, I 
thought his knife would be into me. 

“*DPve been getting something with a 
good lock that will keep your wife’s 
meddling fingers out of my goods while 
I'm away,’ was all he said, and begins 
a-shoving his traps in—just old clothes 
and some bits of curiosities he’d brought 
home. When we heard of his end I says: 
‘T’m his next heir; I'll clear that rubbish out 
for what it'll fetch.’ But missus began to 
scream out like mad. She'd vowed to 
Ephraim to keep that chest sacred, and I 
don’t know what else. ‘ Have it your own 





way, says I at last. ‘Let the old lumber 
lie.’ She wanted me to keep the room 
sacred as well as the chest; but that were 
a trifle too strong. I don’t deny that we 
were unlucky——” 

He pulled himself up short and bade me 
a hasty good-night. 

I regarded that chest with strong dis- 
favour as I prepared for bed. It was like 
a coffin or one of those metal-lined dress- 
cases for India, strong and solidly made, 
with a lid fitting so closely that it might 
be air-tight. It had only a small key- 
hole, but was secured by a thick tarred 
rope firmly knotted round it, passing 
throvgh the heavy iron handles on each 
side, and sealed here and there with great 
red blotches of wax. On one of them I 
thought I made out a coat-of-arms bearing 
the three fishes, 

Ephraim’s sacred trust! Ephraim’s old 
clothes and bits of curios! How much 
would the moths have left of them by this 
time? There must have been something 
of more value in it that Reuben knew 
nothing of; or why did he seal it up? 
Was it heavy? I caught the big handle 
and put all my strength into a pull, I 
could move it easily enough, but it groaned 
dismally, and there came a mufiled rattle 
from within that made me drop the handle 
with a nervous start. 

Bah! Crockery, cutlery, African ivory, 
or diamonds, what business was it of 
mine? He was hoarding small treasures 
towards the fitting up of a little home of 
his own when he gave up the ses, and 
couldn’t trust his sister-in-law with the 
handling of them. And now he was 
drowned, poor fellow! I made upa-whole 
story to account for Ephraim and the box, 
and almost forgave him before I blew out 
my caudle and closed my eyes. 

But not a wink of comfortable sleep 
would Ephraim let me have that night, 
Scarce had I dropped off when I heard 
him—I could swear—dragging the chest 
softly across the room. I heard him 
breathe hard as he undid the knots. I 
heard the clink of the hasp in the lock. 
Time after time I found myself’ sitting 
bolt upright in bed, with staring eyes 
striving to pierce the gloom of the corner 
at the foot of my bed: where the cheat 
stood. Then a fresh fantasy arose in my 
brain. I made out the dark outline against 
the whitewashed wall, and, as I watched, 
the lid seemed to rise softly—softly ; and 
I sat trembling from head to foot, the 
damp streaming down my forehead, wait- 
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ing to see something—I knew not what— 
come out. This was intolerable! I sprang 
out of bed and walked straight to the 
window past the thing. A wan old moon 
was setting behind a bank of ragged black 
clond. I stared at it till I began to 
feel drowsy, then made for my bed once 
more. As I passed the chest, in a fit of 
childish anger I struck it sharply with my 
fist. Again that muffled rattle answered 
me, and I sat down on my bed-foot seized 
with an utterly unreasoning, ghastly panic, 
like a cold clutch on my heart. There 
was some nameless horror within reach of 
me—something that was living and stirring 
within that chest. I could hear it scratch- 
ing and scraping, trying to escape. I 
could hear moffied breathings and choking 
gasps. I flung myself on the thing with a 
sort of frenzy, and tore at the cords The 
knots were too skilfully tied. I only 
got my finger-tips rasped for my painr. I 
struck it again, violently and viciously this 
time. Not a sound in reply. Then I 
seized the handle, resolved to put it out at 
all hazards. Dragging with all my force I 
caught my foot in a crack in the boards, 
slipped and fell, striking my head against 
the wall. How long I lay there stunned 
I never knew; but when I came to my 
senses the welcome morning light was 
streaming in upon me. I thankfully 
staggered to my feet, splashed myself well 
with cold water, and dressed. Two sleepy- 
headed farm boys were clinking across 
the yard with their pails towards the cow- 
shed, and at the kitchen door stood Mr. 
Parley, on the look-out for me, as I was 
conscious. 

“Hillo, ma’am! I were a-coming to call 
you. Had a good night ?” 

Some demon of contrariness urged me 
to reply: “‘Ob, capital!” which I became 
aware astonished him pleasantly. 

“ Why, a-coorse youdid, Missus, here’s 
the lady as fresh as paint. The room done 
her no harm.” 

Mrs, Parley, kneeling before a crackling 
fire of sticks, on which she was balancing 
the coffee-pot, looked round fearfully over 
her shoulder, 

“Glad to hear it, ma’am,” she replied, 
with a deep sigh. 

The coffee smelt so good that I begged 
to be allowed to join them at breakfast, 
and by the time I had demolished several 
slices of cold boiled ham and delicious 
country bread, the sun was up and the 
village awake and stirring. I returned to 
my loft light-heartedly to collect the re- 





quisites for my expedition, to which the 
touch of lawlessness gave an additional 
charm. I had solved the mystery of the 
night’s terrors, Mrs. Parley having con- 
fessed that for my better entertainment 
last night she had made my tea with two 
good spoonfuls of green in the pot ; enough, 
in copjanction with the unusually heavy 
weal, to raise a legion of bogies at any 
time for me. : 

I found the river lower than on the 
previous day, and had no difficulty in con- 
veying myself and my goods to the spot I 
had chosen on the bank of the ornamental 
water opposite the house. I worked 
my will on Fisherton Hall that day. I 
sketched it in pencil, and I sketched it in 
water-colour; I made careful studies of 
the details, and when the sun got too high, 
I went exploring happily along the edge 
of the river till 1 reached the point where 
it first entered the park. Then I sat down 
on a fallen tree in a nest of bracken, and 
devoured the sandwiches Mrs, Purley had 
put up for me. Then I waded across the 
river and walked back to the house. 

In otdinary seasons there was no way 
of reaching the terrace except from the 
house or the Jake, the water covering the 
lowest steps to the depth of several feet. 
To-day I could get to them by crossing a 
yard or two of mud and gravel. They 
were @ mass of damp green weed, slippery 
and treacherous ; away went my feet from 
under me on the first step, and down I 
came ignominiously. I got up again un- 
hurt, except where my left hand, on which 
I had fallen rather heavily, had been cut 
by some sharp edge under the green slime 
—a stone or piece of glass. I dug it out 
and examined it. A bit of meta’, oval- 
shaped. I poked the dirt out of it and 
saw it was a kind of ring ; finally I washed 
it and gave it a rub with my paint-rag, 
and it came out yellow—gold, possibly, by 
its weight—a scarf-ring of an eccentric 
pattern, an owl, or maybe a cherub’s head 
between two outspread wings. I wondered 
who had dropped it there, and pocketed it 
—provisionally, I made my way fear- 
lessly up to the terrace, and peered in at 
the great oriel window. “It looked into a 
stately dining-room, with marvels of black 
oak carving in the high chimney-piece and 
the great unfurnished buffet. The room 
was dismantled and evidently unused, so I 
gazed my fill, and found hanging opposite 
me a brown masterpiece that was unmis- 
takeably the Murillo. When I had made all 
the notes I needed I found my way up 
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| through the gardens to the old ruin, and 
after more sketching returned, hot, tired, 
and contented, by the way I had entered, 
to the outer world. 

Business had been good at the ‘‘ Three 
Fishes” to-day. Mrs. Parley seemed 
hardly able to drag one foot after another, 
and Reuben mopped his crimson brow as 
he ran from bar to stables keeping his 
staff up to their work. The first day’s 
sale was over, but a few choice lots were 
reserved tijl to-morrow morning, and there 
was no chance of anotber room for me 
to-night. I didn’t care; in fact, I preferred 
my present quarters. Reuben seemed per- 
sonally gratified by my decision. 

“Glad to hear you say so, ma'am. I 
don’t hold with the missus’s queer fads 
about that room. Why, if you haven't 
got Fisherton Hall there as like as life! 
And Lady Jane’s window!” 

I looked up eagerly, ecenting a family 

legend. 
| “ Who was Lady Jane?” 

“‘ Well, she were the last of the real old 
Fishertone, now that her husband were 
dead—cousins they were, you see, And 
that were the identical window she dis- 
appeared out of. There’s a tablet in the 
church to her, same as if she were dead. 
You see, she couldn’t abide them other 
Fishertong, all except Mr. Norrise—comin’, 
sir, comin’,” and off went Reuben, leaving 
me athirst for ‘‘ copy.” 

He came in presently, and sat down by 
my invitation in the b'g chair by the open 
window, pipe in hand, to have his portrait 
taken while “the missus” took his place 
in the bar. 

‘* Please tell me all you can about Lady 
Jane,” I begged him ; but his first sentence 
shivered my romance to atoms. 

‘Lady Jane? Well, she were a smart 
old lady of eighty-five or upwards when | 
see her ; shrunken and bent, but as active 
on her feet as a girl. Mr. Cobb, the last 
butler, used to look in here of a Tuesday 
evening regular, and he says her spite 
again the Captain—the Squire as now is— 
was wonderful. The Hail was hers, you 
see, as long as she lived, and all the 
heirlooms, picturer, and diamonds, and 
plate ; and she used to say she'd live toa 
hundred, so as to keep him out of them; 
and they do say as she disappeared out of 
pure spite, so as they never could prove 
her death. She used to have the grand 
gold plate set out every night, and come 
down to dinner in all the diamonds, and 
have Mr. Cobb and the two men waiting 





on her, jast as if there were a regular 
party. Well, one night, when they took 
in coffee as usual, the room was empty. 
Mr. Cobb looked on the terrace, but she 
wasn’t there. Some walnuts which she 
had been peeling was on her plate, and 
her gloves and fan lay beside them, but no 
sign of Lady Jane anywhere. Then he 
called the maid, and they searched the 
house and then the grounds, but she 
wasn’t either in or out, and if she had 
been out she must have died—poor old 
lady! That was the night of the great 
storm, when the big elm across the lane 
was split, and the stable roof blown off. 
Next day Captain Fisherton came down 
from London, and called us all out to help 
him to search, I went—it was pouring 
bucketsfu), I remember, and half the 
country under water—but high nor low 
could we find a trace of Lady Jane.” 

“She must have been murdered,” I pro- 
nounced; ‘murdered for her diamonds.” 

“So the police said, but they conldn’t 
prove it. Robbers weren’t likely to leave 
all that beautiful gold plate on the table. 
And, besides, how were they to have 

ot in?” 

“ Just as I did to-day.” 

Reuben gave a low whistle of astonish- 
ment when I related my exploit, and 
looked meditative. 

“What had Mr. Norris to do with 
her?” I asked, to wake him up again. 

“That was just a bit of her spite, too. 
When he came back here, and the Captain 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him, she 
gave him two hundred pounds to make. 
another start, and put him down in her 
will for ten thousand if he behaved himself 
—as a sort of reward for annoying the 
family, Mr. Cobb says.” 

“ What became of him ?” 

Mr. Parley pointed solemnly with his 
pipe-stem to the floor. 

‘Went to Davy Jones. Him and Eph 
—and a good job too,” he added by way 
of postecript to the epitaph. “If they'd 
have lived a week or two longer there’s no 
telling what might have been said. Why 
—I am blessed !” 

Reuben’s eyes were fixed in a wide stare 
on the scarf-ring which I had tumbled out 
on the table with my knife and indiarabber. 
I tossed it across to him. 

“Do you know that ?” 

“Ephraim’s, by George! Pawned it at 
Mistleton when he first came home, and 
took it out the day he left with some 
money as Mr. Norris gave him.” 
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“Then you'd better keep it. I picked 
it up on the terrace steps under Lady 
Jane's window.” 

Reuben’s jolly face was incapable of 
turning pale, so deeply ingrained was its 
tint ; but it mottled all over and his jaw 
dropped, not all at once, but by degrees. 

“S’posing the missus should have been 
right all along?” I heard him whisper 
huskily to himself. He took up the ring 
gingerly, his hand shaking, and turned it 
over and over in his broad palm. It 
seemed to offer a problem too intricate for 
him to solve. Finally, under pretext of 
being wanted in the bar, he left me, not to 
return. 

I bid ‘defiance to Ephraim and all his 
works to-night, and piled his chest with 
my sketching tools, fishing tackle, and 
waterproof. I had supped early and 
moderately, ard was dead sleepy. My 
eyes closed as my head touched the pillow, 
and as they closed the visions of the past 
night, like evil birds of darkness, seemed 
to arise and gather over me. All the 
horrors came back multiplied and intensi- 
fied a thousand-fold, for I knew myself to 
be sleeping and powerless against them. I 
tried to wake. I insisted on waking as 
before I had insisted on sleeping, and the 
church clock booming out ‘‘ One ” helped 
me to break the epell. I woke, I was 
convinced; but where was I? The 
‘Murillo hung opposite me across a 
table covered with massive gold plate, 
and lighted by clusters of wax lights. 
Liveried servants waited on me, offering 
dishes which I could not taste. The great 
oriel window behind me was open to the 
hot sultry night, and through the darkness 
I could hear the tread of soft footsteps 
coming up from the water, and I knew it 
was Death who was nearing me. Then I 
called to my serving-men to make fast the 
window against him; but my voice gave 
no sound. The steps came nearer and 
always nearer, and I called to the men to 
stay by me and protect me; but my voice 
gave no sound and they left me alone, And 
I knew who was entering, bunt could not 
ery out nor stir ; and something black fell 
over me, blinding and choking, and the 
clutch of Death was on my throat. I 
fought and struggled, but was borne away ; 
and with the splash of water mingled with 
hideous threats and curses in my ears I 
awoke at last. 

I could bear it no longer. An angry 
dawn was breaking in the east, so I up 
and dressed, and tramped far afield with 








no aim or purpose but to put as many 
miles as I could between me and my 
terrors, It was high noon ere I returned— 
dusty, weary, and with a ghost-ridden look 
which I felt must be seen of all. Luckily, 
the “ Three Fishes ” was too busy to spare 
any notice for me, so I fed and dressed 
again and set off to discover some means 
of getting away as soon as might be. Not 
a vehicle was to be had, of course, and the 
carrier didn’t travel till next morning, 
Well, I might stay if another room was to 
be had ; but not a day longer. Meanwhile, 
I went to see the church, as the one spot 
with possibilities of coolness, and, sitting 
in the Squire’s pew copying the inscription 
on the tablet to Lady Jane, I incontinently 
fell asleep amongst the Squire’s comfortable 
cushions, and was only awakened by the 
old sexton taking a look round before 
locking up. 

I came out at the west door into a 
world aflame with crimson light. A fiery 
sun was disappearing behind dense masses 
of black cloud. An unnatural stillness 
reigned—no twitter of birds, nor rustle of 
leaves. The lurid glow turned the gold 
of the “Three Fishes” to copper. The 
stables were shut, the yard swept, tidy, 
and deserted. The house was still with 
the quiet of exhaustion ; evidently the sale 
was over and the customers departed, I 
made my way into the silent kitchen, 
where the tiles were damp with fresh 
scrubbing, and the fire, kept down to the 
smallest handful that would keep a kettle 
on the boil, shone reflected in a burnished 
row of unused tins. Mrs. Purley, sitting 
near the hearth in an old-fashioned rocking- 
chair, clicking her knitting-needles softly 
in the half-light, looked up as I entered, 
pleased to see me. The “blue bedroom” 
was in readiness for me, she said, also a 
sitting-room. I declined the latter, and 
sat down in the wide window-seat watching 
her white face coming and going as she 
rocked. Every lattice was open to catch 
what air there was, but none of the every- 
day sounds came in. 

“The storm is near,” she spoke out of 
the gloom. “It will be awful when it 
comes—just what it was this time ten 
years,” 

“When Lady Jane disappeared, and 
Ephraim’s ship was lost. Do their ghosts 
walk, do you think? They gave me a 
bad time last night.” 

I spoke laughingly, but she dropped the 
sock on her knee, and her face grew 
whiter. 
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“Ob, dear! oh, dear! I told Reuben 
so,” she moaned, beating her hands on her 
knees. “He would have it. You're the 
third. There was the boy and poor Bessy, 
and now you. We didn’t ought to put a 
Christian there.” 

“Look here,” I said, leaning forward, 
“do you know what's in that chest ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she shrieked. “I'll 
swear I never opened it! I'll tell you 
how it was, ma’am. We were doing well 
before Ephraim came home, All the 
gentlefolks about had a good word to say 
for us. Every stall in the stable was filled 
in the hunting season, and on market days 
we had more than we could tske in; but 
Reuben wasn’t satisfied. He wanted to 
build those new stables, and he borrowed 
the money from Lawyer Sharp, and it 
came to more than he thought; and not a 
night could he sleep easy in his bed for 
wondering how we should pay it all. I 
was glad to see Ephraim at first, for I 
thought he might divert his brother's 
mind—a bit rough he was, through living 
in them countries among the blacks, but 
no harm. But that Mr. Norris, oh, he 
was a bad one! Lor’, what doings used to 
come out when they sat over the fire with 
their pipes at night! I couldn’t tell you, 
ma'am; it just made me sick to hear 
them. Reuben got vexed when I put my 
hands over my ears and ran away. He 
said they only made them up to frighten 
me, but I knew better. Reuben, you see, 
was dazzled a bit by all the talk of gold- 
dust, and ivory, and diamonds that 
Ephraim was so free with—not that he or 
Mr. Norris had got much good out of 
them. Eph were in rags when he first 
came home, and Mr. Norris was just 
hanging about to get what he could out of 
Lady Jane. No one knows all them two 
had been up to! They was afraid of one 
another, they was. Ephraim would stop 
in his talk when Mr. Norris gave him a 
look, and yet whatever Mr. Norris got out 
of Lady Jane, Ephraim took the half of it. 
He came to me with fifty pounds one day 
and said I might have it till he came back 
from sea, ‘It’s rent for my room, and I 
shall take the key away with me,’ says he. 
I was that thankful to get the money and 
see the last of them, I was ready to 
promise whatever he asked—not to set 
foot in that room, or let avy one else 
do so.” 

The sun had disappeared now, only an 
angry glow flushed the west above the 
crowding black clouds. Mrs. Parley sat 





with her eyes fixed on it, the words 
coming as if by some constraint. 

‘I promised ; but that weren’t enough. 
Ephraim made me swear—me, a decent 
woman, to use such words !—and Reuben 
were that masterful he wouldn’t heed a 
word I told him. And we broke the 
promise, we did, and brought Ephraim 
back from his grave under the sea. I saw 
him—sure as I’m a living woman—Eph, 
with his big red beard, and his shiny coat, 
and his sailor’s cap, kneeling on that chest 
and pulling at the ropes as I seen him do 
it afore. Not adrop of rain had been on 
the ground for weeks, but his coat was 
dripping, and I saw the wet marks of his 
great sea-boots on the boards. It was 
salt water, ma’am, and the sea had given 
up its dead.” 

“Did it speak to you?” I asked, in a 
quiver with half-formed suspicion and 
excitement, 

“Speak? I should have died! I 
daredn’t wait for him to turn and look at 
me with those dead eyes; I crept away 
to hide in the loft, and there came a flash 
of lightning that filled the place, and I 
saw, staring in at the window, Mr. Norris 
Fisherton’s own wicked face all afire. Next 
minute came a clap of thunder like the 
Day of Jadgement, and they vanished.” 

‘Did Mr, Purley see them?” 

“How could he, and it club day at 
Mistleton, same as to-day, and he not 
coming back till midnight? He found me 
in a dead faint, and the door of that room 
fast locked as when Ephraim had left it.” 

It was pitchy black now, and a curious 
shrill sighing filled the air outside, while a 
lost little wind moaned and piped in the 
chimney. 

“And a curse came with Ephraim’s 
money,” she went on excitedly. ‘ Mr. 
Mayne gave up the hounds, and they went 
away to the other side of the county ; 
and the carrier began to go by the new 
Mistleton road, and the ‘Three Fishes’ 
went down—down ! 

“Tf we'd but have waited, and never 
touched that money! Fifty pounds came 
to me from Aunt Susan’s will jast a month 
after—clean, honest money. But Ephraim’s 
gone where I can never pay him, and the 
money and the curse sticks to us. Oh, 
oh!” She threw up her arms and fell 
a-sobbing, while the first heavy drop of 
the thunder-storm splashed on the dusty 
path, 
I got up to search for a light; it was 
too terrible to sit and listen to her sobs in 
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the darkness, They ceased suddenly, and 
I felt her clatch my arm. 

* Look, look ! 
she cried hoarsely. I looked through the | 
open kitchen door to where a. faint light | 
glimmered and flickered. “And Reuben 
and me locked that room up safe when | 
we'd got your things out,” she moaned. 

I shook her off and stepped resolutely 
out into the yard. I think she dreaded 


drops, and the three fishes curled their 
| well-washed golden tails in the sun. The 


| 


The loft! He’s there!” | meadows lay like a wide lake, with the 


little river drowned at the bottom. 

I was standing in the porch with my 
possessions waiting for the carrier, whea 
Reuben came sheepishly out to wish me 
good-bye. 

“Mr, Purley! Come here directly, and 
tell me, how could you play such a trick? 


more being left to herself than anything You might have frightened your wife to 
she expected to see, for she threw her death.” , 

gown over her head and followed, holding ‘Not she! Bless you, she’s happier in 
tight to my skirt, We climbed the ladder | her mind than she’s been this ten years, 
silently. The room door was open, sure | ‘Ephraim’s got his own,’ says she.” He 
enough, and something moving inside. On | shook with internal laughter. “It all 
the sloping whitewashed ceiling I saw | came out beautiful, didn’t it, ma'am? I'd 
the shadow of a big man—a man in a/| had that dodge in my mind ever since I 
sailor’s cap, with a wide, rough beard. I/| came across those old togs of Ephraim’s 
was hampered by Mrs. Parley, who hung | in a bundle in the loft; but it wasn’t till 
limp on my arm, and I was infected by her | you found that scarf-ring that I made up 





terrors. I drew back amongst the loft 
lumber and watched the shadow fearfully. 
It disappeared at last, and a dark form 
filled the doorway; a man bending under 
the weight of a chest—Ephraim’s. 
passed us, making for the opening to the 
road. 

A wild shriek burst from Mrs, Parley : 
“Ephraim! Ephraim!” and a flash of 
lightning, vivid, blinding, sulphureous, 
filled the loft, in which I saw, clear as in 
daylight, the figure, red-bearded, clad in 
an oilskin coat from which the water ran 
in streams, and with high sea-boots that 
left great wet footmarks as he trod. The 


next moment all was blackness, and there | 
burst over our heads with a mighty roar | 
the first thunder-clap, shaking the building | 


to its foundations. The floor rocked and 
heaved, the roof split open to the sky, and 


the next flash showed us Ephraim’s room | 


crumbling away from our very feet into 
a ruined heap of bricks, mortar, beams, 
and tiles, The great scathed elm across 
the lane had fallen upon it and crushed it. 


The morning rose calm and clear. 
hollyhocks and sunflowers lay prone, but 
the cabbage-rows glittered brave in rain- 
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|my mind that something ought to be 
| done,” he ended seriously. 
| Tell me”—in a whisper—“ what has 
| become of the chest?” 
“ You've a right to know, ma’am, Well, 
|it’s up there,” and he jerked his thumb 
| towards the corner of the churchyard jast 
| visible at the end of theroad. The carrier’s 
| white horse came jogging round it as I 
‘looked. ‘‘Samuel Sprowle, the sexton, 
| as you may have heard on, he’s my uncle 
| and Ephraim’s, and I put it to him what 
_was to bedone. He’s got a grave to dig to- 
_day—a family one—and a foot or so deeper 
makes no great odds to him. So there 
it will go, and you'll have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Barial Service will be 
read over it, ani a stone put up at its 
head, quite respectable, poor thing. But,” } 
said Reuben, his honest face darkening 
with a threatening scowl, “if ever them 
two viilains—as never sailed in the ‘ Nancy 
Bell’—ever shows their faces here again 
they may look out; for I'll dig it up and 
I'll hang them.” And he meant it. 
| The cart stopped. He put my goods in, 
and then myself. ‘The white horse gave a 
lurch forward, and I saw the last of the 
“ Three Fishes.” 
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